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PREFACE. 


The  interest  which  one  feels  in  knowing  and  preserving  the 
record  of  events  connected  with  his  own  locality,  is  both  natural 
and  commendable.  The  good  citizen  must  everywhere  learn 
that  the  roots  of  the  present  are  in  the  past,  and  that  only  by  study- 
ing the  past  can  lie  know  the  primal  circumstances  out  of  which 
have  grown  the  conditions  by  which  he  is  at  present  surrounded. 
By  this  study  of  cause  and  effect  as  seen  in  his  local  surround- 
ings he  is  prepared,  as  every  patriotic  citizen  vrislies  to  be  pre- 
pared, to  plant  more  intelligently  the  roots  which  shall  secure 
to  his  local  society  in  the  future  the  richest  fruits  of  prosperity 
and  happiness.  As  our  standard  of  intelligence  advances  the 
interest  of  the  people  in  their  local  history  increases,  and  we  see 
a  constantly  growing  desire  to  preserve  the  story  of  local  events, 
local  traditions,  and  the  facts  connected  with  the  lives  of  those 
persons  vdio  are  or  have  been  conspicuous  in  the  local  society, 
and  whose  influence  has  given  tone  and  direction  to  its  life, 
character  and  history. 

•  The  editor  congrattilates  himself  and  the  people  of  Windham 
county  on  the  fact  that  in  this  work  he  has  been  able  to  bring 
together  the  labors  of  many  earnest  enthiusiastic  students  of 
local  history,  crystalizcd  in  this  compilation,  where  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  old  Windham  and  of  new  Windham  may  refer  to 
them  to  decide  tliose  questions  which  increasing  interest  in  local 
surroundings  will  ever  thrust  upon  tlieir  attention.  It  would 
afford  him  pleasure  to  -^-^'''nowledge  pers'">nally.  all  and  singular 
the  favors  and  eu'^  h^  luis  received  from  o'enerous 

friends  while  ei  x^ration  of  this  work.   But  this 
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pleasure  must  be  foregone,  for  reasons  whieh  are  obvious.  Be- 
sides the  draught  whieh  by  speeial  arrangement  ^vith  Miss  Lar- 
ned  the  editor  has  been  permitted  to  make  up(^n  her  previously 
published  History  of  Windham  County,  he  lias  been  ably  assisted 
in  this  work  by  ]Miss  Larned  herself,  who  has  prepared  specially 
for  us  a  very  eonsiderable  part  of  the  work.  The  co-operation 
in  important  sections  of  the  subject,  of  Reverend  Francis  Wil- 
liams and  ]\Iiss  Jane  Gay  Fuller,  Avill  also  add  greath'  to  the 
substantial  and  literary  value  of  the  history. 

Asking  the  charitable  forbearance  of  such  exacting  critics  as 
have  never  known  aught  of  the  difticulties  which  besut  the  path- 
way of  the  editor  and  compiler  of  a  work  on  local  history,  and 
expressing  the  most  sincere  thanks  to  all  those  who  ha\'e  aided 
him  in  his  labors,  the  editor  closes  the  work  of  corripilation, 
trusting  that  its  readers  may  find  it  as  pleasing  to  peruse  as  he 
has  found  it  exhaustive  to  prepare. 
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INDHAM  COUNTY"  occupies  the  northeastern  comer 


of  the  state  of  Connecticut,  bordering  Worcester  county. 


Ylassachiisetts,  lying  on  the  north,  and  Providence  and 
Kent  counties  in  Rhode  IsLand  on  the  east.  Xew  London  county 
bounds  it  on  the  south  and  TolLand  on  the  Avest.  Its  greatest 
length,  from  north  to  south,  is  twenty-seven  miles,  and  its 
greatest  width,  from  east  to  west,  is  twenty-three  miles.  Its 
north,  east  and  south  sides  are  nearly  straight  lines,  Avhile  on 
the  Avest  side  its  territory  interchanges  offsets  AAuth  Tolland. 
The  greatest  A-ariation  in  the  line  made  by  these  offsets.  hoAv- 
ever.  does  not  exceed  six  miles.  This  occurs  on  the  northwest 
corner,  Avhere  the  town  of  Union  makes  an  advance  of  about  the 
distance  mentioned.  AVe  may  expLain  that  the  longest  north 
and  south  line  Avould  l^e  draAvn  from  the  noitliAvest  corner  of 
Thompson  to  the  southwest  corner  of  Plainfield,  and  the  longest 
east  and  Avest  line  Avould  be  draAvn  from  the  nortliAvest  corner 
of  Windham  to  the  Rhode  Island  line,  about  the  middle  of 
Sterling. 

The  county  contains  an  area  of  six  hundred  and  tAventy  square 
miles  and  a  population,  by  the  last  census,  of  4-?,Sr)G.  This  num- 
ber, however,  comprehends  the  population  of  Voluntown,  then 
1,1 8G.  Avhich  has  since  been  set  off  from  Windham  to  Xew 
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London.  The  population  at  present  would  doubtless  still  ex- 
ceed that  of  the  eensus  year,  sinee  the  rapid  growth  of  several 
of  its  manufaeturing;  villages  v^'ould  se\'eral  times  make  up  the 
defieiency  caused  by  the  loss  of  that  town.  The  county  as  now 
constituted  contains  the  towns  of  Ashford,  IJrooklyn,  Canterbury, 
Chaplin,  Eastford.  Hampton,  Killingly.  Plainfield,  Pomfret,  Put- 
nam. Scotland,  Sterling,  Thompson,  Windham  and  AVoodstoek, 
fifteen  in  all;  and  included  in  these  towns  are  the  incorporated 
boroughs  of  Danielsonville  and  Willimantic. 

The  surface  is  rugged  and  broken.  But  few  spots  of  level  land 
to  any  considerable  extent  of  area  may  be  found  in  the  county. 
The  most  noticeable  is  the  stretch  of  tolerably  level  vallev  that 
extends  in  a  northeasterlv  and  southwesterh'  direction  throueh 
the  heart  of  Plainfield  and  southern  part  of  Canterbury.  This 
covers  a  length  of  perhaps  ten  miles,  and,  though  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  it  would  be  called  decidedly  rolling,  its  character 
is  by  comparison  with  its  surroundings  so  nearly  level  that  it 
was  called  by  the  early  settlers  the  "  plains,"  and  so  gave  name 
to  the  town  of  Plainfield. 

The  rugged  character  of  the  surface,  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
while  it  is  opposed  to  the  most  felicitous  advancement  of  the 
arts  of  agriculture,  affords  two  features  of  great  advantage  to 
the  county,  and  which  are  indeed  the  main  sources  of  prosperity, 
either  realized  in  the  present  or  expected  in  the  future.  These 
are  the  copious  streams  and  rapid  falls,  which  have  invited  the 
numerotis  manufacturing  industries  for  which  the  county  is 
noted,  and  the  never  ending  variety  and  natural  magnificence 
of  its  scenery  which  have  fascinated  thousands,  and  for  which 
the  county  is  equally  celebrated.  Although  the  hills  have  no 
regular  grouping,  yet  in  general  they  are  cast  into  ridges  run- 
ning north  and  south,  and  down  the  valleys  so  formed  numerous 
streams  flow  in  a  generally  southward  direction.  So  numerous 
are  these  streams  that  hardly  a  square  mile  can  be  found  m  the 
whole  county  but  upon  it  may  be  found  a  site  for  a  saw  mill  or 
some  more  considerable  manufacturing  enterprise.  With  a  very 
slight  exception,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Woodstock,  the 
entire  county  is  drained  by  the  Quinebaug,  Xatchaug,  Willi- 
mantic and  Shetucket  rivers,  the  waters  of  all  of  which  finally 
empty  into  the  ocean  through  the  Thames. 

Along  the  valleys  of  these  streams  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  upon 
the  hillsides  in  years  gone  by  agriculture  was  successfully  car- 
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ried  on.  This  industry,  howeYer,  has  in  many  parts  of  the 
county  greatly  declined,  and  the  agricultural  popuVation  has 
decreased  in  numbers,  while  the  manufacturing  population  in 
the  Yillages  has  largely  increased.  The  agricultural  interests  of 
the  county  are  still  important.  The  value  of  farms,  with  im- 
provements and  buildings  thereon,  is  about  nine  million  dollars, 
and  the  county  contains  one  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  acres 
of  improved  farm  land,  divided  into  three  thousand  farms.  It  is 
estimated  that  these  fanns  annually  produce  about  one  and  a 
half  million  dollars  worth.  The  most  important  of  these  pro- 
ductions are  annually  about  180,000  bushels  of  Indian  corn, 
140,000  bushels  of  oats,  275,000  bushels  of  potatoes,  c.O,(iU{)  tons 
of  hay,  20,000  bushels  of  buckwheat,  17,000  bushels  of  rye,  4,000 
bushels  of  barley  and  about  S15,0(*0  vrorth  of  orchard  fruit.  The 
dairy  products  consist  of  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of 
butter  and  eighty  tons  of  cheese.  In  the  last  mentioned  product 
it  exceeds  any  other  county  in  the  state  except  Litchfield.  Tiiere 
are  employed  on  farms  some  five  thousand  horses  and  about  half 
the  number  of  workini^  oxen.  The  facilities  for  o-razino-  accom- 
modate  about  twenty  thousand  head  of  cattle,  twelve  thousand 
-of  which  are  milch  cows,  v^heep  husbandry  receives  some  at- 
tention, about  seven  thousand  sheep  being  kept,  and  their  an- 
nual fleece  amounts  to  twenty-nine  thousand  pounds  of  y'ooI. 
About  seven  thousand  hogs  are  annually  fattened.  The  forest 
growth  of  the  county  is  considerable.  Besides  wood  for  various 
manufacturing  purposes  considerable  lumber,  including  shingles, 
is  obtained  from  the  forests  which  cover  large  areas  of  the  hills. 
The  most  common  kinds  of  wood  are  the  hickory,  oak,  elm, 
beech,  pine  and  other  trees. 

The  largest  river  of  the  county  is  the  Quinebaug.  This  rises 
in  Worcester  county,  IMass.,  and  flowing  the  entire  length  of 
this  county,  joins  the  vShetucket  in  New  London  county.  Its 
•course  is  through  the  eastern  part  of  Windh.aii  county,  where  it 
forms  the  entire  western  boundary  of  Killingly  and  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Brooklyn,  as  well  as  partial  boundary  of  Plainfield, 
Canterbury,  Pomfret  and  Putnam.  In  its  course  through  the 
•county  it  receives  numerous  tributaries,  the  most  important  of 
which  are  ^luddy  brook  from  Woodstock,  the  Assawaga  or  Five 
Mile  river  from  Thompson,  Putnam  and  Killingly.  the  Masha- 
moquet  from  Pomfret,  Blackwell's  brook  from  Brooklyn,  and  the 
Moosup  river  from  Plainfield  and  Sterling.    The  western  part 
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of  the  county  is  drained  by  the  Xatchaug"  river,  which  receives 
the  waters  of  several  brooks  from  Ashford,  which  form  }^I(nmt 
ilope  river,  as  well  as  several  other  branches  from  Woodstcjck, 
Ashford  and  Chaplin.  The  Xatchaug  joins  the  Willimaiiiic  a 
short  distance  east  of  the  village  of  the  latter  name,  and  the 
union  thus  formed  takes  the  name  vShetucket.  Little  river, 
draining-  Hampton  and  the  wxst  side  of  Canterbury,  flows  into 
the  Shetucket  beyond  the  limits  of  the  county.  These  streams 
afford  power  for  a  large  number  of  manufacturing  establishments 
of  various  kinds  and  maofnitude,  from  the  laro-e  cotton,  silk  and 
thread  mills,  employing  hundreds  of  operatives,  down  to  the 
Woodside  saw  mill  tended  by  a  single  pair  of  hands. 

Windham  county  has  extensive  manufactures  of  cotton, woolen, 
silk  and  linen  thread,  besides  various  other  kinds.  The  last 
census  shows  2SS  establishments  encrao-ed  m  this  branch  of  in- 
dustry.  The  capital  employed  in  manufacturing  was  Sl-l, 020,07."). 
The  number  of  operatives  employed  in  these  establishments  Avas 
4,789  men,  3,200  women,  and  1,043  children  and  youth  under  the 
ages  of  sixteen  years  for  males  and  fifteen  years  for  females. 
The  total  amount  of  wages  annually  earned  by  these  operatives 
was  $2,007,418.  The  value  of  material  used  was  $7,051,403;  and 
the  value  of  products  annually  finished  was  814.022,200.  The 
principal  manufacturing  villages  are  Willimantic,  Danielsonville 
and  Putnam.  The  villages  of  3*loosup,  Central  Village, Wauregan, 
Dayville  and  North  Grosvenor  Dale  are  also  prospering  under 
the  stimulus  of  this  industry. 

The  county  is  fairly  supplied  Avith  railroad  facilities,  especi- 
ally through  the  central,  southern  and  eastern  parts.  An  ex- 
ception to  this  remark  must  be  made  for  tht-  northwestern  part. 
The  towns  of  Woodstock,  Eastford  and  Ashford  are  not  touched 
by  any  railroad.  The  same  is  true  of  Brooklyn,  though  it  is 
almost  surrounded  by  railroads  but  a  short  distance  beyond  its 
borders.  Canterbury,  Scotland  and  Chaplin  each  have  a  railroad 
cuttinor  across  a  corner  of  the  town.  Altogether  the  countv 
is  traversed  by  about  one  hundred  miles  of  railroad  line.  The 
New  York  8c  New  England  railroad  tra\'erses  the  county 
diagonally  from  the  southwest  corner  to  the  northeast  corner,  a 
distance  of  about  thirty-five  miles.  This  is  a  well  equipped, 
double  track  railroad.  The  Norwich  &  Worcester  railroad 
traverses  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  from  north  to  south, 
making  a  length  within  the  county  of  twenty-eight  miles.  The 
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Hartford  &  Providence  railroad  crosses  the  southeastern  cor- 
ner of  the  county,  making  within  it  a  distance  of  thirteen  miles. 
The  New  London  Northern  railroad  has  about  seven  miles  of 
its  length  in  the  southwest  corner,  and  the  vStockl^ridge  railroad 
has  about  five  miles  of  its  line  in  the  northeastern  corner. 

It  is  largely  to  these  railroad  faciiities  that  the  present  pros- 
perity of  the  county  is  due.  A  native  writer  of  prominence  says  : 
"  Modern  Windham  dates  its  birth  from  the  first  whistle  of  the 
steam  engine.  That  clarion  cry  awoke  the  sleeping  valleys. 
Energy,  enterprise,  progress  followed  its  course.  At  every  stop- 
ping place  new  life  sprung  up.  Factory  villages  received  im- 
mediate impetus,  and  plentifid  supply  of  cotton.  Larger  m.anu- 
facturing  enterprises  were  speedily  planned  and  executed,  for- 
eign help  brought  in  ;  capital  and  labor,  business  and  invention 
rushed  to  the  railroad  stations ;  innumerable  interests  and  in- 
dustries developed,  and  in  less  than  a  score  of  years  the  county 
was  revolutionized.  The  first  had  become  last  and  the  last  first. 
The  turnpike  was  overgrown,  stage  coach  and  cotton  team  had 
vanished,  the  old  hill  villages  had  lost  the  leadership,  and  new 
railroad  centers  held  the  balance  of  power  and  drew  to  them- 
selves the  best  blojd  and  energies  of  the  towns." 

The  Norwich  &  Worcester  railroad  was  commenced  in  the 
year  183r),-and  was  opened  for  traffic  here  in  the  early  part  of  ISoO. 
The  Hartford  &  Providence  railroad  was  completed  as  far  as 
Willimantic  and  opened  for  use  December  1st,  'J 840.  That  por- 
tion of  the  road  Avhich  extends  eastward  from  the  latter  point  to 
Providence  was  completed  and  opened  for  use  October  2d,  18.')4. 
The  New  York  cK:  New  England  main  line,  a  later  enterprise. 
Avas  completed  between  Willimantic  and  Putnam  in  1872,  and 
opened  for  use  in  August  of  that  \'ear. 

Before  the  advent  of  railroads  raw  material  was  brou^-ht  into 

o 

the  county,  and  the  manufactured  products  sent  out  by  means 
of  heavily  loaded  teams  hauling  long  distances  over  the  numer- 
ous turnpikes  and  public  roads  which  were  then  much  frequented 
thoroughfares,  but  are  now  many  cif  them  almost  deserted  roads. 
Great  lines  of  travel  for  stage  coaches,  mail  routes  and  hauling 
goods  from  Boston  to  Hartford  and  New  York,  and  from  Provi- 
dence to  Hartford,  and  from  Worcester  to  Norwich  and  New 
London,  lay  througii  this  county.  These  roads  in  those  days 
presented  scenes  of  considerable  activity.  Heavih-  loaded  wagons, 
sometimes  with  eight  draft  horses  before  a  single  wagon,  made 
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a  business  of  hauling-  goods  back  and  forth  and  were  constantly 
on  the  road.  The  principal  manufacturing  village  of  this  county 
was  then  as  now  Willimantic,  and  stock  and  goods  were  inter- 
changed in  this  way  between  that  village  and  the  three  outlet 
cities  of  Plartford,  Providence  and  Norwich.  The  round  trip  to 
Hartford  or  Xorwich  and  return  was  made  in  two  days,  vrhile 
that  to  Providence  occupied  five  days.  Three  different  routes 
were  used  by  the  through  travel  from  the  eastern  cities  to  Hart- 
ford and  New  York;  a  southern  one,  passing  through  Plainfield, 
a  central  one  through  Windham  Centre  and  vScotland,  and  one 
more  northerly  passing  through  Brooklyn  and  Danielsonville. 
Then  there  were  other  routes  intersecting  some  of  the  more 
northern  towns. 

As  might  naturally  be  expected  houses  of  "entertainment  for 
man  and  beast  "  were  frequent  all  aloncr  these  routes.  These 
old  time  hostelries  vere  commodious  and  afforded  the  means  of 
making  guests  comfortable  without  much  assumption  of  cold 
formalities.    However,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  enter- 
tainers of  those  days  were  such  boorish  rustics  as  not  to  be  able 
on  occasion  to  display  such  dignified  graces  as  were  appropriate 
to  the  position.    But  the  material  cheer  to  be  found  in  the  well 
supplied  table  and  full  stocked  bar-room,  with  the  ample  accom- 
modations at  the  barn  for  their  horses,  was  what  the  traveling 
public  looked  for  with  more  interest  than  graces  of  manner. 
Many  of  these  old  inns  remain,  in  different  parts  of  the  county, 
to  remind  us  of  the  customs  of  our  fathers  and  grandfathers. 
Very  few  of  them,  however,  are  still  occupied  as  public  houses. 
The  spacious  stables,  often  capable  of  accommodating  twenty  to 
forty  horses,  which  were  a  necessary  accompaniment  to  these 
houses,  have  in  most  cases  been  removed  or  are  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  dilapidation.    But  whether  occupied  now  as  private 
dwellings  or  half  deserted  hotels,  they  have  their  own  several 
memories  and  legends  which  are  faithfully  preserved,  and  many 
are  the  noteworthy  traditions  related  by  their  occupants,  of  the 
general  character  of  the  house,  the  arrangement  of  its  accom- 
modations, the  entertainment  of  some  distinguished  guest,  the 
jokes  of  some  regular  ]xatron,the  enactment  of  some  hair-stiffen- 
ing tragedy,  the  excessive  jubilations  of  some  disciple  of  Piacclius, 
or  the  winter  nio-ht  revelries,  when  the  moon  was  full  and  the 
snow  was  crusted  o'er,"  of  the  young  blood  of  generations  whose 
scattered  remnant  are  now  in  their  decay.    A  few  of  these  old 
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thoroughfares  were  "turnpikes,"  and  had  toll  gates  upon  them, 
while  others  were  public  roads  exacting  no  toll.    But  the  toll-  . 
gate  pike,  the  stage  coach,  the  long  line  freight  wagons  and  the 
roadside  inn  are  things  of  the  past. 

The  main  settlements  of  early  date  in  many  of  the  towns  of 
this  county  are  located  on  hilltops.  This  remarkable  feature, 
while  it  is  not  without  some  advantages,  has  also  its  disadvan- 
tages. Among  the  latter  may  be  mentioned  difficulty  of  access 
from  neio-hborinor  towns  or  even  the  surroundinir  vallcvs,  as 
well  as  exposure  to  the  cold  winds  of  winter.  On  the  other  hand 
the  magnificent  outlook  thus  afforded  to  the  residents  is  a ''thing 
of  beauty'.'  on  a  grand  scale,  and  therefore  must  be  a  "joy  for- 
ever." It  is  said  that  those  who  planned  these  settlements  con- 
sidered such  elevated  locations  more  safe  from  the  attacks  of 
Indians  than  valley  sites  Avould  be.  Certainly  an  approaching  ■ 
band  of  Indians  could  be  more  readily  discovered  from  the  hill- 
top than  from  the  low  ground.  But  though  no  such  necessity 
f6r  precaution  exists  at  this  time,  we  think  it  would  be  with  re- 
Itictance  that  the  people  would  remove  their  homes  from  these 
commandinor  sites  to  the  vallevs  below.  These  villao^es  are  of 
the  true  New  England  type.  A  wide  street,  which  m.ight  with 
more  propriety  be  called  a  lawn,  is  lined  on  either  side  with 
comfortable  and  commodious  dwellings,  sufficiently  separated 
to  give  each  some  sense  of  retirement.  Shade  trees  that  have 
grown  to  massive  proportions  wave  in  luxuriant  stateliness  over 
broad  stretches  of  the  greenest  and  smoothest  lawn,  that  lie  on 
either  side  of  the  beaten  roadway.  In  the  central  part  of  the 
village  this  velvet  lined  street  widens  into  a  sort  of  public 
square,  of  the  same  green  carpeting  and  under  the  same  canopy 
of  dark  foliage.  Here  one  or  two  churches  and  sometimes  a 
town  hall  appear.  Looking  from  the  immediate  surroundings, 
which  seem  too  pure  and  guileless  and  restful — like  a  hallowed 
Sabbath  crystalized  into  living  realization — uo  come  into  contact 
with  the  contaminatino:  arts  and  usac?"es  of  trade  and  business, 
the  prospect  as  the  eye  sweeps  almost  the  circle  of  the  horizon, 
is  one  which  the  citizens  of  many  sections  of  our  country  Avould 
make  long  pilgrimages  to  see.  The  most  elaborate  description 
of  the  distant  objects— winding  stream,  darkening  vale,  hillside 
woods,  cultivated  farms,  nestliiivj;  cotta^'cs,  factorv  village  and 
mill,  railroad  trail  throuo-h  cut  or  over  embankment,  movincr 
trains,  tell-tale  church  spires,  and  numberless  other  points  upon 
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Avhich  the  eye  rests  as  we  sweep  the  eirele,  all  of  which  are 
half  enshrouded  in  the  mist  of  distance,  that  distance  which 
"lends  enchantment" — the  most  elaborate  description  of  all 
these,  we  say,  cannot  give  the  charming  and  inspiriting"  im- 
pression which  this  cycloramic  view  inspires. 

Abounding-  as  it  does,  in  some  of  the  most  enchanting  scenery 
that  picturesque  Xew  [England  can  present,  the  local  story  and 
circumstance  and  character  of  its  people,  of  former  as  well  as 
present  generations,  are  no  less  full  of  enrapturing  interest. 
The  part  that  Windham  has  played  in  affairs  concerning  the 
state  and  nation  has  ever  been  an  honorable  one,  and  the  sons 
of  Windham  have  inscribed  their  names  hio-h  amono-  those 
whom  Columbia  delights  to  honor.  Well  may  those  whose 
nativity  is  here  be  proud  of  their  honorable  birthright,  and 
those  who  at  later  periods  have  made  this  county  tlieir  home 
may  safely  feel  that  they  have  gained  a  place  in  a  grander  so- 
ciety than  that  to  which  men  aspired  in  ancient  times  when 
"  with  a  great  price  they  purchased  the  libert}'  of  Roman  citi- 
zenship. 

The  geological  resources  of  this  county  are  not  rich.  The 
valuable  minerals  which  add  to  the  wealth  of  many  sections  in 
the  central  and  western  parts  of  the  state  are  almost  entirely 
wanting  here.  The  surface  is  of  secondary  formation,  and  con- 
tains'no  minerals  such  as  are  found  in  the  ranges  of  trap  rock 
which  pass  through  the  central  and  western  parts  of  the  state. 
It  may  be  that  underlying  the  surface  formation  at  considerable 
depth  there  are  lavers  of  red  sandstone  or  freestone  such  as  ap- 
pear on  the  borders  of  and  underlying  the  trap  ranges  along  the 
valley  of  the  Connecticut  river.  It  is  not  probable  that  coal 
formation  exists  at  all  beneath  the  surface  of  this  county.  Widely 
differino-  from  tlie  rid^res  of  western  Connecticut,  so  rich  in  their 
varied  deposits  of  building  stone,  micaceous  slate,  copper,  lead, 
silver,  ba;^rites,  hydraulic  lime,  cobalt,  hematite  iron  ore.  monu- 
mental limestone,  slate  and  marble,  this  whole  section  is  granitic 
and  metamorphic,  and  is  thrown  into  gentle  and  sometimes 
rugged  hills  which  are  capable  of  cultivation  to  their  very  sum- 
mits. Clay,  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  bricks,  is  found  in 
different  parts  of  the  county,  and  this  is  being  worked  to  some 
extent,  especially  in  the  valley  of  the  Ouinebaug.  In  the  valleys 
mav  be  seen  e\'idences  of  glacial  action,  and  immense  drift  de- 
posits.   One  of  the  most  curious  examples  of  this  kind  ma}-  be 
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seen  in  the  Yalley  just  northeast  of  Hampton  hill,  where  an 
almost  perfect  dome  of  earth  an  acre  or  more  in  extent  rests 
iil)on  the  bosom  of  the  deep  Yalley,  plainly  showing  that  it  was 
deposited  there  by  the  settling  of  a  glacial  burden  beneath  the 
flood  of  pre-historic  waters,  and  then  its  sides  were  smoothed 
and  rounded  by  the  action  of  those  waters  as  they  receded.  This 
mound  is  now  beautifully  occupied  as  a  burial  place  for  the  dead. 
The  azoic  rocks,  which  are  of  granitic  or  gneissoid  character, 
are  with  very  few  and  inconsiderable  exceptions,  buried  many 
feet  beneath  the  surface  with  these  drift  deposits. 

The  general  trend  of  these  hills  and  valleys  is  north  and  south, 
though  they  are  in  many  places  so  very  irregular  as  hardly  to 
have  any  perceptible  uniformity  in  this  respect.  They  are  gen- 
erally composed  of  sand,  varying  in  fineness,  gravel  and  coarser 
stones,  all  of  which  bear  evidences  of  attrition  Y'ith  water.  In 
some  of  the  valleys  a  loamy  soil  appears,  and  as  we  have  pre- 
viously stated  beds  of  clay  are  found  in  some  places.  These 
hills  rise  to  a  height  of  from  fifty  to  three  hundred  feet,  and 
their  western  slopes  rise  gradually  from  the  average  level,  while 
their  eastern  slopes  are  generally  more  decidedly  abrupt  and 
sometimes  precipitous. 
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THE  ABORIGINAL  OCCUPANTS. 

Algon-iiHii  Tribes.— The  Moliegans.— The  Nii>mueks.— Tlie  \Vaiil'a«iuarset.-.— Xar- 
ragansett  Claims. — The  Ct)aiiiebaiigs. — The  Peqiiot  Asceiuleucy. — Language 
and  Cusloiii.s  of  the  Indians. — Tiieir  Implements  and  Arts. — Sa])ei  stitions. — 
Indian  Allegiance. — The  AVhetstone  Country.— Intertriljal  Warfare.— Aveng- 
ing an  Insult.— Uncas  and  Owaneco. — Christian  Infliien'-e  and  the  Praying 
Indians." — Visit  of  Eliot  and  Gookin. — King  Pliilip's  AVar. — Its  Disa-ti  ous 
Effect  upon  the  Praying  Towns.""— Unjust  Ti-eatment  of  the  Indiatis  by  the 
English. — Indian  Shrewdness.— Close  of  King  Philip's  War. 

WHEX  our  eyes  look  abroad  over  the  beautiful  scenery 
whicli  has  been  made  still  more  beautiful  by  the  arts 
of  civilized  m^an,  it  is  but  a  natural  instinct  that 
prompts  us  to  inquire  what  were  the  conditions  under  which 
civilization  Avas  planted  here,  and  what  Avas  the  social  condition 
which -preceded  it.  AVe  know  that  but  a  short  quarter  mdUcnnium 
has  passed  since  the  country  now  occupied  by  grand  old  AVind- 
ham  county  was  the  home  and  undisputed  domain  of  the  un- 
lettered savag-e.  But  where  he  had  come  from,  or  how  long-  he 
had  occupied  these  commanding  hills  and  graceful  valleys,  or 
whom,  he  had  supplanted,  or  what  had  been  the  vicissitudes  of 
his  weal  and  woe  in  the  dim  and  distant  past,  were  questions 
that  evoked  no  response  beyond  their  own  echoes.  The  story 
of  human  love  and  hatred,  hope  and  despair,  success  and  failure, 
which  made  up  the  bves  of  those  who  had  for  unknown  cen- 
turies occupied  these  hills  and  valleys,  brooks  and  lakes,  forests 
and  glens,  was  to  the  civilized  world  a  sealed  book,  which  noth- 
ing but  the  thunder  that  shad)  wake  the  dead  at  the  last  day  will 
ever  open.  I;Ut  the  students  of  Indian  history  have  expended  great 
labor  and  pains  upon  the  sul)jcct,  and  to  them  we  are  indebted 
for  the  translation  of  some  of  the  Indian  traditions  which  had 
well  nigh  passed  into  oblivion,  from  which  we  may  gather  ma- 
terial for  conjecture  amounting  to  even  probability  in  regard  to 
some  of  the  Indian  history  nf  the  dark  period. 
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The  North  American  Indians  were  subdivided  into  a  great 
many  tribes  of  more  or  less  numerical  mag-nitude.  These  were 
scattered  over  the  country  with  no  organized  association  what- 
ever, and  took  their  names  from  the  natural  features  of  the 
country  where  they  frequented,  whether  mountain,  lake,  river, 
bay  or  island.  But  from  similarity  in  language  and  some  other 
respects  it  has  been  possible  to  group  these  fragmentary  tribes 
into  some  show  of  order  in  a  few  great  families  or  nations  of 
aboriginal  people.  Of  these  the  Algonquin  tribes  were  numeri- 
cally the  most  powerful  in  America,  though  others  may  have 
been  superior  in  warlike  vigor  and  prowess.  All  the  Indians  of 
New  England  Avere  branches  of  this  stock,  those  of  the  territory 
occupied  by  Windham  county  being  generally  included  in  the 
Mohegan  tribe,  a  subdivision  of  the  Algonquin.  The  Indian 
neighbors  on  the  south  were  the  famous  and  fiercelv  warlike 
Peqtiots,  whose  sachem  held  his  residence  in  a  large  fortress  on 
a  commanding  hill  in  Avhat  is  now  Groton,  thence  making  fre- 
quent incursions  into  the  surrounding  country  and  retiring  to  his 
stronghold  whenever  he  could  not  safely  keep  the  field.  To  the 
honor  of  the  [Mohegan  tribe  it  may  be  said  that  they  fromi  first 
to  last  proved  friendly  to  the  whites.  It  is  asserted  that  no  other 
Indian  tribe  in  New  England  can  claim  this  honor.  The  ^lo- 
hegans'had  gained  by  conquest  a  portion  of  the  territory  of  the 
Nipmuck  tribe,  to  which  the  Indians  of  this  locality  had  be- 
longed, and  thus  the  ^lohegan  jurisdiction  was  made  to  corres- 
pond generally  with  the  northern  border  of  Connecticut.  The 
Nipmuck  Indians  were  named  from  the  circumstance  that  they 
occupied  land  remote  from  the  seashore,  in  "the  fresh  Avater 
country."  One  of  their  favorite  resorts  was  the  great  lake, 
Chaubunnao-unc'"cramauo-  or  Chabanakong'komuch.  meaning:  the 
"  botmdarv  fishimr  i_-^lace."  This  was  recoo-nized  as  the  dividino^ 
line  or  bound  between  the  Nipmuck  and  t?ie  Narragansett  ter- 
ritory. It  lies  a  few  rods  north  of  the  preseiit  northern  boundary 
line  of  Windham  county,  and  the  Nipmucks  at  one  time  claimed 
land  some  eiirhteen  or  twentv  miles  south  of  it. 

The  northwestern  part  of  the  present  county  was  called  by 
the  Indians  Wabbaquasset,  meaning  the  "  mat  producing  coun- 
try," on  account  of  the  reeds  or  rushes  that  grew  abundantly  in 
some  of  the  naarshes.  The  natives  living  there,  as  v.-as  usually 
the  case,  took  the  name  of  the  locality.  This  AVabbaquasset 
country  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Ouinebaug  river,  and 
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extended  as  far  south  as  a  line  running  north^ves^erlY  from  the 
junction  of  the  Assawaga  \vith  the  Ouinebaug-. 

The  hills  of  this  Wabbaquasset  country  were  then,  as  noY-, 
abundant  in  fertility  and  famous  for  their  product  of  maize. 
Some  of  these  friendly  Indians,  it  is  said,  were  among  the  first 
of  the  natives  of  the  interior  to  meet  the  Xew  Pmgland  settlers 
at  Boston  in  commercial  transactions.  It  is  related  that  as  early 
as  IG30  a  party  of  Indians  from  here,  with  Aquittimaug,  one  of 
their  number  as  leader,  loaded  themselves  wuth  sacks  of  corn 
and  tugged  it  on  their  backs  all  the  way  to  Boston  to  sell  to 
Winthrop's  infant  colony,  which  happened  then  to  be  in  great 
need  and  stood  ready  to  pay  a  good  price  therefor. 

The  Narragansetts  claimed  the  territory  east  of  the  Ouine- 
baug, and  at  times  fiercely  contested  it  Y'ith  the  Xipmucks.  A 
quarry  of  rock  which  possessed  qualities  for  grinding  or  sharp- 
ening tools  lay  in  this  section  near  the  mouth  of  a  branch  of  the 
Assawaga  which  from  this  circumstance  took  the  name  Whet- 
stone brook.  This  quarry  was  called  ^lahumsqueeg,  or  ^lahmun- 
squeeg,  which  name  soon  became  applied  to  a  considerable 
stretch  of  land  north  and  south  on  the  east  side  of  the  Ouine- 
baug, the  limits  of  course  being  altogether  indefinite. 

On  the  south  of  Wabbaquasset  and  ]Mahmunsqueeg  lay  the 
Quinebaug  country,  the  principal  part  of  which  was  the  territory 
now^  occupied  by  Plainfield  and  Canterbury.  To  the  west  of  this 
and  covering  the  southwest  part  of  the  county  as  w^ell  as  parts 
of  neighboring  divisions, Y-as  an  indefinite  tract  of  country  bear- 
ing the  name  I\Iamasqueeg. 

Some  tY'cnty  years  or  more  before  the  settlement  of  Connec- 
ticut by  Y'hite  men  the  Pequots  had  subdued  the  Ouinebaugs 
and  Wabbaquassets  and  assumed  jurisdiction  over  all  the  terri- 
tory noY'  occupied  by  Windham  county,  supplanting  here  both 
the  Xipmucks  and  the  Xarragansetts.  But  their  reign  was  to 
be  a  short  one.  They  in  turn  were  soon  supplanted  by  the  su- 
perior forces  of  English  civilization. 

Of  the  Indians  Init  little  is  known.  They  were  subject  clans 
of  little  spirit  or  distinctiYC  character.  They  were  fcY*  in  num- 
bers and  scattered  in  location  of  their  favorite  residences.  The 
most  favorable  localities  were  occupied  hy  a  few  families  while 
large  sections  were  left  vacant  and  desolate.  Their  dwellings 
were  poor,  their  weapons  and  utensils  rude  and  scanty.  They 
raised  corn  and  beans  and  made  baskets  and  mats.  A  fcY'  rude 
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forts  were  maintained  at  different  places.  They  were  evidently 
on  the  decline. 

But  little  has  been  preserved  of  their  languag-e  or  their  cus- 
toms. They  lived  by  huntinj^  the  wild  g-ame  upon  the  land  and 
fishing-  from  the  lakes  and  cultivating  in  a  rude  way  the  soil. 
As  none  of  the  Indians  of  the  country  knew  anything  of  the  art 
of  working  iron  or  any  of  the  metallic  ores,  for  making  imple- 
ments of  any  kind,  they  were  compelled  to  supply  this  Avant 
with  sharp  stones,  shells,  claws  of  birds  and  wild  beasts,  pieces 
of  bones  and  other  things  of  that  kind  whencA'er  they  wished 
to  make  hatchets,  knives  and  such  instruments.  These  early 
implements  were  at  once  al^andoned  as  soon  as  the  Europeans 
came  and  brought  them  metal  instrimients.  These  were  at  once 
eagerly  sought  by  the  Indians  in  exchange  for  skins,  corn,  the 
flesh,  of  animals  or  whatever  nature  had  placed  at  their  disposal 
that  was  of  value  to  the  whites. 

The  primitive  hatchets  were  made  of  stone,  and  were  nothing 
more  than  clumsy  wedges  about  six  inches  long  and  of  pro- 
portionate width.  For  a  handle  a  stick  was  split  at  one  end  and 
the  stone  inserted  in  the  cleft, where  it  was  firmly  tied.  A  groove 
was  generally  made  around  the  hatchet  to  receive  the  jaws  of 
the  split  stick.  vSome  were  not  handled  at  all,  but  were  held  in 
the  hand  while  being  used.  Thongs  made  of  sinews  of  animals, 
strips  of  skin  or  perhaps  twisted  or  braided  shreds  of  grass  or 
bark  were  used  in  the  place  of  cords  or  ropes  to  tie  VN'ith.  The 
hatchets  Avere  mostly  made  of  a  hard  kind  of  rock  stone,  but 
some  were  made  of  a  fine,  hard,  apyrous  stone. 

One  of  the  most  important  uses  which  the  hatchet  served  was 
for  girdling  trees.  The  object  in  this  was  to  prepare  ground  for 
maize  fields.  Trees  thus  treated  would  soon  die.  and  then,  if 
small  trees,  they  were  pulled  out,  root  and  branches,  but  if  too 
laro^e  for  that  thev  were  not  materiallv  in  the  wav  so  lonij  as 
they  were  dead  so  that  their  roots  drew  no  sustenance  from  the 
ground,  and  their  branches,  bearing  no  leaves,  could  offer  no 
shade  to  the  growing  corn.  In  this  way  they  cleared  the  land 
they  used  for  cultivation,  which  was  done  by  the  use  of  sharp 
sticks,  with  which  the  ground  was  rudely  and  imperfectly  torn  up. 
For  the  purposes  of  knives  they  used  sharp  pieces  of  flint  or 
quartz  or  some  other  kind  of  hard  stone,  and  sometimes  sharp- 
ened shells  or  pieces  of  bone. 
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Narrow,  ang-ulated  pieces  of  stone  were  fastenecl  to  the  ends 
of  their  arrows  so  as  to  form  sharpened  points.  These  siones 
were  inserted  in  a  cleft  in  the  end  of  their  arrcAvs  and  firmly 
bound  in  pLace  with  fine  cords.  They  were  commonly  made  of 
pieces  of  flint  or  quartz,  but  sometimes  other  hard  stones  were 
used, and  sometimes  these  were  substituted  by  the  bones  of  ani- 
mals or  the  claws  of  birds  and  beasts. 

For  pounding-  maize  they  generally  used  stone  pestles,  which 
were  about  a  foot  lonc^  and  as  thick  as  a  man's  arm.  Sometimes 
wooden  pestles  were  used.  Their  mortars  were  made  of  the 
stumps  or  butts  of  trees,  the  end  being  hollowed  out  by  means 
of  fire.  The  pounded  maize  was  a  common  article  of  food  with 
them.  The  Indians  were  astonished  beyond  measure  when  they 
beheld  the  mills  erected  by  the  Europeans  for  grinding  corn  or 
.other  grains.  \\'hen  they  saw  the  first  windmills  they  came  m 
numbers,  some  of  them  lomr  distances,  to  view  the  wonder,  and 
it  is  said  they  would  sit  for  days  together  observing  the  mill  at 
its  work.  They  were  slow  to  believe  that  it  was  driven  by  the 
wind.  Such  an  assertion  Vv'as  nonsense  to  them.  For  a  long 
time^  they  held  the  opinion  that  the  mill  was  driven  by  the 
spirits  who  lived  within  it.  With  something  of  the  same  in- 
credulity they  witnessed  the  first  water  mills,  but  as  water  is  a 
more  tano'ible  element  than  wind  thev  were  more  readv  to  ad- 
mit  its  physical  effect  in  driving  the  mill. 

The  old  boilers  or  kettles  of  the  Indians  were  made  either 
of  clay  or  of  different  kinds  of  pot-stone  ( La/isollaris  ^.  The  former 
consisted  of  a  dark  clay  mixed  Avith  grains  of  white  sand  or 
quartz  and  burnt  in  the  fire.  2vlanv  of  these  kettles  had  two 
holes  near  the  upper  edge  on  opposite  sides,  thrc)Ugh  which  a 
stick  could  be  passed,  by  means  of  which  the  kettle  was  hung 
over  the  fire.  They  seldom  had  feet  and  were  never  glazed 
either  outside  or  inside.  ]vlany  of  the  stones  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  implements  spoken  of  were  not  found  in  this 
locality  but  were  brought  hither  from  some  other  part  of  the 
country,  either  in  the  raw  material  or  in  the  manufactured  form, 
some  of  them  perhaps  from  quite  remote  localities. 

The  old  tobacco  pipes  were  also  made  of  clay  or  pot-stone,  or 
serpentine  stone.  The  first  were  shaped  like  our  common  pipes 
■of  that  material,  though  they  were  of  much  coarser  texture  and 
not  so  well  made.  The  stem  was  thick  and  short,  often  not 
more  than  an  inch  long,  though  sometimes  as  long  as  a  finger. 
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'Their  color  resembled  that  of  our  clay  pipes  that  have  been  used 
for  a  long  time.  vSome  of  the  pipes  that  were  made  of  pot-stone 
were  well  made.  Still  another  kind  of  tobacco  pipe  was  made 
of  a  very  fine,  red  pot-stone  or  a  kind  of  serpentine  marble. 
These  vrere  formed  with  great  ingenuity,  were  very  scarce,  and 
were  almost  never  used  by  any  others  than  the  chiefs.  The 
stone  of  which  these  were  formed  was  brouQ-ht  from  a  lon^;  dis- 
tance  and  was  very  scarce.  Pipes  of  this  material  were  valued 
by  the  Indians  higher  than  the  same  bulk  of  silver.  The  cele- 
brated "pipe  of  peace"  was  made  of  this  kind  of  stone. 

x\fter  the  overthrow  of  the  Pequots  their  lands,  according  to 
custom,  lapsed  to  their  conquerors.  Uncas,  having  joined  the 
English  against  the  Pequot  chieftain  Sassacus,  now  claimed  his 
land  on  the  ground  of  relationship,  and  to  his  claim  the  timid 
Wabbaquassets  quite  readily  yielded,  "and  paid  him.  homage 
and  obligations  and  yearly  tribute  of  white  deer  skins,  bear  skins 
and  black  wolf  skins.''  With  the  Ouinebaugs  Uncas  was  not  so 
sticcessful.  His  right  to  their  allegiance  was  disputed  by  the 
Narragansetts,  and  for  many  years  the  land  was  in  contention. 
Uncas  extorting  tribute  when  he  could,  and  the  Ouinebaugs 
yielding  homage  to  whichever  power  happened. for  the  time 
being  to  be  in  the  ascendency.  For  a  time  "  they  had  no  resi- 
dent sachem  and  went  as  they  pleased."  Afterward  they  con- 
sented to  receive  three  renegade  Narragansetts  wdiom  Uncas 
allowed  to  dwell  among  and  exercise  authority  over  them.  These 
were  Allumps  ((n/ids  Hyems ).  ]\Iassashowett  and  Aguntus.  They 
were  wild,  ambitious  and  quarrelsome.  They  built  a  fort  at 
Egunk  hill,  another  near  Greenwich  Path,  and  a  third  at  Wanun- 
gatuck  hill,  where  they  were  compelled  to  dwell  a  whole  year 
for  fear  of  the  Narragansetts. 

The  Whetstone  countrv  was  also  in  conflict.  Uncas  claimed 
that  his  northern  bound  extended  to  the  quarry,  and  his  fol- 
lowers were  accustomed  to  resort  thither  for  whetstones,  but  its 
Nipmuck  inhabitants  ''turned  off  to  the  Narragansetts."  Nemo 
and  Azzogiit,  who  built  a  fort  at  Acquiunk,  a  point  at  the  junction 
of  the  Ouinebaug  and  Assawaga  rivers,  now  in  Danielson^'ille, 

carried  presents  sometimes  to  Uncas,  sometimes  to  Pessacus." 
The  latter  was  at  a  time  sachem  of  the  Narrao'ansetts,  beino:  the 
successor  of  ^liantonomi.  This  fort  was  eleven  rods  fifteen 
inches  in  circumference,  four  or  five  feet  in  height,  and  occupied 
by  four  families.  Tradition  also  marks  this  spot  as  an  aboriginal 
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battle  field,  the  scene  of  the  only  Indian  rencontre  that  is  re- 
ported with  any  fair  degree  of  distinctness. 

The  tragedy  referred  to  appears  to  have  developed  on  this 
wise.  The  Xarragansetts  invited  their  Xipmuck  tributaries  to 
visit  them  at  the  shore  and  partake  of  a  feast  of  shell-fish.  The 
Nipmucks  later  returned  the  civility  by  inviting  the  former  to  a 
banquet  of  lamprey  eels.  The  shell-fish  were  greatly  relished 
by  the  Xipmucks  but  the  eels,  for  lack  of  dressing,  were  dis- 
tasteful to  the  Xarragan setts.  Glum  looks  and  untasted  food 
roused  the  ire  of  the  X^ipmucks.  Taunts  and  retorts  were  soon 
followed  by  blows  and  developed  into  a  free  fight,  in  which 
the  visitors,  beinof  unarmed,  suffered  most  disastrous  conse- 
quences.  With  such  terrible  vengeance  did  the  Xipmucks  fall 
upon  them  that  only  two  of  their  number  escaped  to  carry  homic 
the  news  of  the  massacre. 

The  Xarragansetts  now  determined  to  avenge  the  blood  of 
their  fallen  comrades.  A  body  of  warriors  was  at  once  dis- 
patched to  the  land  of  the  Xipmucks,  where  they  found  them 
intrenched  at  Acquiunk,  on  the  east  of  the  Quinebaug.  Unable 
to  cross  the  stream  that  lay  between  them  and  their  foes  they 
threw  up  embankments  and  for  three  days  waged  Avar  across 
the  stream.  [Many  were  slain  on  both  sides,  but  the  X^'ipmucks 
were  again  triumphant  and  forced  their  assailants  to  retire  with 
loss,  leavino-  their  dead  on  the  field.  The  bodies  of  the  slain 
X^ipmucks  were  buried  in  deep  pits  on  the  battle  ground,  which 
has  ever  since  been  known  as  the  Indian  Burying  Ground.  Xu- 
merous  bones  and  trinkets  found  on  that  spot  give  som.e  credulity 
to  this  legend,  which  aged  Indians  took  great  delight  in  relating 
to  the  first  settlers  of  Killingly. 

During  the  years  of  settlement  of  the  neighboring  country, 
and  while  attempts  were  occasionally  l)eing  made  by  the  strange 
white  people  to  establish  themselves  in  pos'^ession  of  some  of 
this  land,  and  while  sanguinary  conflicts  Avere  depleting  the 
numbers  of  the  neighboring  tribes,  the  Wabbaquassets  patiently 
submitted  to  the  authority  of  Uncas,  and  when  his  oldest  son, 
Owaneco,  was  grown  up,  received  him  as  their  sachem,  ''their 
own  chief  men  ruling  in  his  absence."  In  107<)  a  ncAv  light 
dawned  upon  them.  The  influence  of  the  faithful  Indian  apostle, 
Eliot,  reached  this  benighted  region.  Young  Indians  trained  at 
X^atick  went  into  the  X^ipmuck  wilderness  and  gathered  the 
natives  into  ''new  praving  towns"  and  chtirches.    Of  seven 
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churches  gathered  three  were  in  the  territory  now  covered  by 
Windham  county.  These  were  Myanexet  or  ^^Tanexet,  now  the 
northern  part  of  Wo(Klstock,  Ouinnatisset,  now  Thompson,  and 
Wabbaquasset,  now  the  southeastern  part  of  Woodstock. 

Joseph  and  Sampson,  only  sons  of  Petavit,  sachem  of  Haman- 
nesset,  now  Grafton,  came  as  Christian  missionaries  to  Wabba- 
quasset, and  for  four  years  Labored  and  preached  faithfully 
throughout  this  region.  The  simple  and  tractable  Wabbaquassets 
hearkened  willingly  unto  the  gospel  thus  preached,  and  many 
were  persuaded  to  unite  in  church  estate  and  assume  some  of 
the  habits  of  civilization. 

They  observed  the  Sabbath,  they  cultivated  their  lands,  they 
gathered  into  villages.  The  largest  village,  comprising  some 
thirty  families,  was  called  Wabbaquasset.  Its  locality  has  not 
been  exactly  identified,  but  it  is  known  to  be  included  in  the 
present  town  of  Woodstock,  either  on  Woodstock  hill  or  in  its 
vicinity.  The  teacher  Sampson  had  his  residence  here,  and  un- 
der his  direction  wigwams  were  built,  the  like  of  which  were 
seen  in  no  other  part  of  the  country.  Of  the  magnitude  or  ex- 
act location  of  the  settlement  of  ]\Iyanexet  we  have  still  less 
knowledge.  It  is  said  to  have  been  upon  the  west  side  of  the 
Ouinebaug  river  in  a  very  fertile  country,  and  comprised  about 
one  hundred  souls.  The  third  settlement,  Ouinnatisset,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  on  Thompson  hill  and  to  have  been  about 
equal  in  size  with  the  second.  These  villages  and  their  in- 
habitants were  under  the  care  and  guidance  of  the  faithful 
Sampson,  who  lield  religious  services  statedly,  and  endeavored 
to  civilize  and  elevate  them. 

In  September,  1G74,  ^vlajor  Daniel  Gookin,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  general  court  of  ^Massachusetts  as  a  magistrate 
over  the  Praying  Indians,  Avith  povrer  to  hold  courts  and  dis- 
charge other  similar  functions,  visited  these  villages  on  this 
errand.  Pie  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Eliot  and  several  others, 
who  were  deeply  interested  in  witnessing  the  effects  of  civili- 
zation and  Christianity  upon  the  Indians.  The  object  of  the 
visit  was  to  confirm  the  churches,  settle  teachers  over  them  and 
to  establish  civil  government.  Reiigi(.>us  services  Avere  held, 
Mr.  Eliot  preaching  in  the  Indian  tongue.  On  September  I.^th 
they  reached  2^Iyanexet,  where  John  ^loqua  was  appropriately 
installed  as  their  minister.  DitTiculties  being  in  the  way  they 
did  not  visit  Ouinnatisset,  but  appointed  a  young  man  of  Xatick, 
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called  Daniel,  to  be  their  minister,  the  appointment  being  ac- 
eeptable  to  the  Dcople  there. 

The  party  arriYed  at  ^Vabbaquasset  on  the  eveninc,^  of  the  J.")th. 
Here  they  found  a  good  soil  and  a  ripening  crop  of  corn  which 
would  yield  not  less  than  forty  bushels  to  the  acre.  A  spacious 
wigwam,  about  sixty  feet  long  and  twenty  wide,  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  sachem,  who  vras  inclined  to  religion  and  had  the 
meetings  on  Sabbath  days  at  his  house.  The  sachem  Avas  absent 
but  his  squaw  admitted  them  and  hospitably  entertained  them. 
The  people  were  called  together,  among  them  Sampson,  their 
teacher,  and  a  good  part  of  the  night  was  spent  in  religious  ex- 
ercises and  conference.  One  grim  Indian  alone  sat  mute  and 
took  no  part  in  what  was  passing.  At  length,  after  a  great  space, 
he  arose  and  spoke,  declaring  himself  a  messenger  from  Uncas, 
sachem  of  the  ^lohegans,  who  challenged  right  to  and  dominion 
over  this  people  of  Wabbaquasset.  "  Uncas,"  said  he,  "  is  not 
well  pleased  that  the  English  should  pass  OYer  Mohegan  river 
[Ouinebaug]  to  call  his  Indians  to  pray  to  God." 

The  timid  Wabbaquassets  Cjuailcd  at  this  lofty  message  from 
their  sovereic^n  master,  but  ^Ir.  Eliot  answered  calmlv,  "  that  it 
was  his  work  to  call  upon  men  everywhere  to  repent  and  em- 
brace the  Gospel,  but  he  did  not  meddle  with  civil  right  or  juris- 
diction." Gookin,  with  the  authority  befitting  his  office  as 
magistrate,  then  declared  unto  him  and  desired  him  to  inform 
Uncas  "  that  Wabbaquasset  was  within  the  jurisdiction  of  3»Iassa- 
chusetts,  and  that  the  government  of  that  people  did  belong  to 
them,  and  they  look  upon  themselves  concerned  to  promote  the 
good  of  all  people  within  their  limits,  especially  if  they  em- 
brace Christianity — yet  it  was  not  intended  to  abridge  the  Indian 
sachems  of  their  just  and  ancient  rights  over  the  Indians  in 
respect  of  paying  tribute  or  any  other  dues,  but  the  main  design 
of  the  English  was  to  bring  them  to  the  good  knowledge  of  God 
in  Christ,  and  to  suppress  among  them  their  sins  of  drunkenness, 
idolatry,  powwowing  and  witchcraft.  As  for  the  English,  they 
had  taken  no  tribute  from  them,  nor  taxed  them  with  anything 
of  that  kind."  At  this  the  meeting  ended  and  no  more  was 
heard  of  the  messenger  from  Uncas. 

On  the  day  following, September  ir)th,l()74,  religious  services 
were  held  at  which  the  people  of  this  and  the  other  two  villages 
were  present,  after  which  }^Iajor  Gookin  held  a  court  and  estab- 
lished civil  government  among  them.  vSampson,  who  was  spoken 
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of  as  an  active  and  ingenious  person,  Avho  spake  good  Eni^lish 
and  read  well,"  was  approved  as  teacher  among  them,  and  Black 
James  was  appointed  constable.  Each  was  inducted  into  the 
office  to  which  he  was  appointed  with  an  appropriate  charge  to 
be  diligent  and  faithful  in  their  places,  and  the  people  were  ex- 
horted to  yield  them  proper  obedience  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 
He  then  published  a  warrant  or  order,  empowering  the  constable 
to  suppress  drunkenness  and  Sabbath  breaking,  and  especially 
powwowing  and  idolatry,  and  after  giving  due  vrarning,  to  appre- 
hend all  delinquents  and  bring  them  before  authority  to  ansv.'cr 
for  their  misdeeds.  For  offenses  of  lesser  magnitude  he  was  to 
bring  them  before  AVattasa  Companum  of  Hassanamesset.  a 
grave  and  pious  man  of  the  chief  sachem's  blood," — but  for 
serious  offenses  like  idc»latry  and  powwowing  to  bring  them  be- 
fore the  magistrate  Gookin  himself. 

Mr.  Eliot,  ]\[ajor  Gookin  and  their  party  returned  the  same  day, 
being  vrell  pleased  with  the  success  of  the  efforts  which  had  been 
made  to  civilize  and  Christianize  the  Indians.  Seventy  families 
in  Windham  territory  had  been  brought  under  the  influence  of 
these  efforts  and  the  results  were  encouraging  to  the  expectation 
that  from  this  fair  becrinninof  lio-ht  would  shine  into  all  the  dark 
region  around  them. 

These  hopeful  prospects  were  soon  blighted.  The  Xarra- 
gansett  (King  Philip's')  war  broke  out  in  the  following  summer 
and  swept  awa}^  at  once  the  result  of  years  of  missionary  labor. 
The  villages  were  deserted,  the  churches  fell  to  pieces  and  the 
Praying  Indians  relapsed  into  savages.  The  Xi]:)mucks  east  of 
the  Quinebaug  joined  the  Xarragansetts, and  the  fearfulWabba- 
quassets  left  their  pleasant  villages  and  planting  fields  and 
threw  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Uncas  at  ^lohegan. 
Early  in  xVugust,  1675,  a  company  of  Providence  men.  under 
Captain  Nathaniel  Thomas,  went  out  in  pursuit  of  Philip,  who 
had  just  effected  his  escape  to  the  Xipmuck  country,  and  on  the 
night  of  August  8d,  reached  the  second  fort  in  that  country, 
"  called  by  the  Indians  Wapososhequash  "  (  Wabbaquasset ).  This 
was  on  a  hill  a  mile  or  two  south  of  what  is  now  Woodstock  hill. 
Captain  Thomas  reports  "  a  very  good  inland  country,  well 
watered  with  rivers  and  brooks,  special  good  land,  great  quanti- 
ties of  special  good  corn  and  beans,  and  stately  wigwams  as  I 
never  saw  the  like  ;  but  not  one  Indian  to  be  seen."  The  Wabba- 
quassets  were  then  serving  with  the  Mohegans.  and  aided  in 
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various  forays  and  expeditions,  bringing  in  on  one  occasion 
over  a  hundred  of  Philip's  men,  so  that  each  warrior,  at  the  close 
of  the  campaign  of  167."),  was  rewarded  for  his  services  by  "  a 
payre  of  breechis  "  from  the  Connecticut  government. 

Xo  battle  or  skirmish  is  reported  during  the  war  as  occurring 
within  the  present  AVindham  county  territory,  but  it  was  re- 
peatedly traversed  by  scouting  parties,  and  companies  of  soldiers 
were  sent  at  different  times  to  "gatlier  all  the  corne  and  secure 
all  the  swine  that  could  be  found  therein."  In  June,  1076,  ^^lajor 
Talcot  went  out  from  Norwich  on  an  expedition  through  the  Xip- 
muck  country  with  240  English  soldiers  and  200  Indian  warriors. 
They  marched  first  to  Egunk,  where  they  hoped  to  salute  the 
enemy,  and  thence  to  AVabbaquasset,  scouring  the  woods  through 
this  lonof  tract,  but  found  the  countrv  evervwhere  deserted.  At 
Wabbaquasset  they  found  a  fort  and  about  fort}'  acres  of  corn 
o^rowino-,  but  no  enemv.  The  villa<ie,  with  its  "  statelv  wici'wams," 
had  perhaps  been  previously  destroyed.  They  demolished  the 
fort,  destroyed  the  corn,  and  then  proceeded  to  Chaubongagum, 
where  they  killed  and  captured  fifty-two  of  the  enemy. 

.  In  this  connection  it  will  be  of  interest  to  quote  the  following 
paragraphs  from  an  article  by  Reverend  ]\Iartin  Moore  in  the 
AnicriccDi  Quarterly  Register  for  February,  1843.  Speaking  of 
the  Prayingdndians  in  both  ^Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  he 
says : 

Phili}:)'s  war  produced  a  disastrous  effect  upon  these  praying- 
towns.  He  formed  a  confederacy  among  the  natives  for  the 
purpose  of  exterminating  the  English.  Pie  used  every  possible 
art  to  draw  the  Praying  Indians  into  this  league.  The  English 
on  the  other  hand  feared  that  they  would  turn  traitors.  The 
praying  Indians  stood  between  two  fires.  Both  parties  needed 
their  assistance,  and  neither  of  them  dared  trust  them.  The 
number  of  praying  Indians  was  about  3,000.  The  wh(.)le  num- 
ber of  English  was  about  20.0O0.  Philip's  confederacy  probably 
numbered  less.  It  was  quite  an  object  with  both  parties,  who 
were  nearly  balanced,  to  secure  the  praying  Indians.  The  Eng- 
lish were  so  fearful  of  them  that  at  the  commencement  of  the 
contest  they  dared  not  take  them  to  the  war.  The  general 
court  finally  removed  them  to  Deer  island  in  Boston  harbor.  In 
December,  107o,  General  Gookin  and  ]Mr.  Eliot  visited  them. 
'  I  observed  in  all  my  visit  to  them.'  says  Gookin,  '  that  they 
carried  themselves  patiently,  humbly  and  piously,  without  mur- 
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muring-  or  complaining  against  the  English  for  their  sufferings 
(which  were  not  few),  for  they  chiefly  liYecl  upon  clams  and 
shell-fish  that  they  digged  out  of  the  sand  at  low  water.  The 
island  was  bleak  and  cold ;  their  wigwams  were  poor  and  mean  ; 
their  clothes  few  and  thin.  Some  little  corn  they  had  of  their 
own  which  the  court  ordered  to  be  fetched  from  their  planta- 
tions, and  conveyed  to  them  b}-  little  and  little  :  also  a  boat  and 
man  w^as  appointed  to  look  after  them.  I  may  say  in  the  words 
of  truth  that  there  appeared  much  of  practical  Christianity  in 
this  time  of  their  trial.'  One  of  their  number  thus  bewailed  his 
condition  to  ^Ir.  Eliot :  '  Oh,  sir,'  said  he,  '  I  am  greatly  distressed 
this  day  on  every  side  ;  the  English  have  taken  away  some  of 
my  estate,  my  corn,  my  cattle,  my  plow,  cart,  chain  and  other 
goods.  The  enemy  Indians  have  taken  part  of  what  I  had :  and 
the  wicked  Indians  mock  and  scoff  at  me,  savino;,  "  now  what  is 
come  of  your  praying  to  God  "  The  English  also  censure  me 
and  say  I  am  a  hypocrite.  In  this  distress  I  have  nowhere  to 
look  but  up  to  God  in  the  heavens  to  help  me.  Now  my  dear 
wife  and  eldest  son  fthrouirh  the  Ensflish  threatenincr )  run  awav, 
and  I  fear  will  perish  in  the  woods  for  want  of  food  ;  also  my 
aged  mother  is  lost,  and  all  this  doth  aggravate  my  grief.  Yet  I 
desire  to  look  up  to  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  in  whom  alone  is  help.' 
Being  asked  whether  he  had  not  assisted  the  enemy  in  their 
wars  when  he  Avas  amongst  them,  he  answered,  '  I  never  joined 
with  them  against  the  English.  Indeed  they  often  solicited  me, 
but  I  utterly  denied  and  refused  them.  I  thought  within  myself, 
it  is  better  to  die  than  fio-ht  ao'ainst  the  church  of  Christ.'  After 
the  war  had  raged  for  a  while  the  minds  of  the  English  were 
softened  toward  them.  Thev  let  them  ofo  forth  to  the  war  under 
the  command  of  English  officers.  General  Gookin  says  that 
they  took  and  destroyed  not  less  than  four  hundred  of  Philip's 
men." 

Tradition  has  handed  down  to  us  some  anecdotes  respecting 
individuals,  which  exhibit  the  shrewdness  of  the  Indian  char- 
acter. Waban,  at  whose  wigwam  at  Xonantum  ]\Ir.  Eliot  began 
to  preach,  was  commissioned  as  a  justice  of  the  peace.  Instead 
of  having  a  long  warrant,  needlessly  multiplying  words,  as  legal 
instruments  do  at  the  present  day,  he  was  accustomed  to  issue 
his  precepts  in  a  very  laconic  form.  When  he  directed  his  war- 
rant to  a  constable,  he  simply  wrote  :  *  Quick  you  catch  um.  fast 
you  hold  um.  and  bring  um  before  me.  Justice  Waban.'    On  an- 
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other  occasion  a  young  justice  asked  him  what  he  should  do 
\vith  Indians  after  they  had  had  a  drunken  fight,  and  entered 
a  coniphaint  against  any  of  their  number?  His  reply  Yv-as.  '  Whip 
um  plaintiff,  Y'hip  um  defendant  and  whip  um  witnesses.' 

The  death  of  Philip  in  August,  lOTfj,  closed  this  bloody  and 
destructiYC  war.  The  Xipmucks  found  themselves  almiost  anni- 
hilated. I  went  to  Connecticut,"  said  vSao-am_ore  vSain  of  Xash- 
away,  "about  the  captives  there  and  found  the  English  had  de- 
stroyed those  Indians,  and  when  I  came  home  we  were  also 
destroyed."  The  grave  and  pious  AVattasa  Companiim,  enticed 
away  by  Philip's  men.  was  executed  in  Boston.  Gookin  was  the 
only  magistrate  who  opposed  the  people  in  their  rage  against 
the  wretched  natives.  The  few  remaining  Xipmucks  found  a 
refuge  Y'ith  some  distant  tribes,  the  Wabbaquassets  remaining 
with  Uncas  at  ]\Ioheo'an,  The  ab<3ricdnal  inhabitants  of  the 
future  Windham  county  were  destroyed  or  scattered,  and  their 
territory  opened  to  English  settlement  and  occupation. 
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SETTLEMENT. 


First  Attempts  at  Settlement. — The  Inter-Colonial  Route. — Parcliase  of  Land  by 
John  Wintlirop. — Indian  Title  and  Subsequent  Confirmation. — Di-<pute  as  to 
Coloiiial  Juris(^liction. — Indian  Claims  Revived. — Land  in  tlie  ^Market. — 
Influx  of  Speculators. — First  Lands  Laid  Out.— Boundary  Disputes  with 
Massachusetts. — Claims  of  Uncas  to  the  AVabb;iquasset  Country. — Land  on 
the  Quinebaug  Sold. — Owaneco  Appoints  James  Fitch  his  Attorney  or  Guar- 
dian.—Makes  over  to  him  ^Eohegan  and  Wabbaquasset  Lands. — Fitch  Sells 
Land  to  Roxbury. — Joshua  Bequeaths  Land  to  Sixteen  Norwich  Gentlemen. 
— Agreement  of  the  Legatees. — Windham  Settlements  Made. — Depression  of 
Improvements  under  Andros  —Slow  Progress  of  Settlement. — Religious  and 
Social  Affairs. — Settlement  of  the  Disputed  Section  in  the  Southeast  Pnrt  of 
the  County. — Some  of  the  Early  Settlers. — Early  Days  of  the  Quinebaug 
Country, — Settlement  in  the  AVhetstone  Country  and  tlie  Volunteer's  Land. 

IX  the  early  commerce  between  the  colonies  of  ]\Iassacliusetts 
and  Connecticut  a  popular  route  over  the  land  was  through 
the  region  now  covered  by  Windham  county.  Remote  from 
the  sea  .shore,  and  possessing  no  navigable  lakes  or  rivers.it  was 
perfectly  reasonable  that  this  territory  should  be  for  a  time 
overlooked,  or  rather  that  it  should  be  passed  by  as  a  goodly 
land  for  the  home-seekers  in  a  new  world  to  locate  upon.  Ac- 
cessibility by  water  was  to  the  hrst  settlers  an  almost  absolutely 
essential  feature  in  any  site  chosen  by  them  for  the  planting  of 
a  little  colony.  But  we  mav  well  imaijine  that  the  fertile  vallevs 
and  hills  of  this  beautiful  region,  and  the  picturesque  attractions 
of  the  future  Windham  did  not  long  remain  unnoticed.  The 
land  became  known  to  the  English  about  the  year  li^).").  AVhen, 
about  that  time,  the  early  colonists  began  to  traverse  the  "hide- 
ous and  trackless  wilderness,"  on  the  way  from  ^Massachusetts 
to  the  Connecticut  river,  tradition  tells  us  their  encampment 
for  the  night  was  on  Pme  hill  in  Ashford.  A  rude  track,  called 
the  Connecticut  Path,  obliquely  crossing  the  Wabbaquasset 
country,  became  the  main  thoroughfare  of  travel  between  the 
two  colonies.   Hundreds  of  families  toiled  over  it  to  new  homics 
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in  the  wilderness.  The  fathers  of  Hartford  and  Xew  Ha\'en, 
ministers  and  j^overnors,  captains  and  commissioners,  govern- 
ment officials  and  land  speculators,  crossed  and  recrossed  over  it. 
Civilization  passed  to  regions  beyond  but  made  no  abiding  place 
here  for  more  than  half  a  century. 

One  of  the  most  indefatigable  land  speculators  of  that  period 
was  Mr.  John  Winthrop.  In  ^Massachusetts,  in  Rhode  Island,  in 
Connecticut  and  upon  Long  Island  his  tracks  may  be  seen,  as, 
first  in  one  locality  and  then  in  another,  he  obtained  title  more 
or  less  perfect  to  the  wild  lands  occupied  by  the  Indians.  Here 
in  the  territory  now  occupied  by  Windham  county  he  was  the 
first  Englishman  to  receive  from  the  natives  a  deed  for  an  in- 
definite quantity  of  land.  This  conveyance  bears  date  Xovem.- 
ber  2d,  1653,  and  purports  to  have  been  given  by  James,  sachem 
of  OuinebaucT,  and  confirmed  bv  Massashowitt,  his  brother,  and 
also  to  have  been  made  with  the  consent,  full  and  free,"  of 
Aguntus,  Pumquanon,  ^lassitiarno,  his  brother,  and  ^loas,  "  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  chief  men  of  these  parts."  The  confirmation 
by  others  than  James  was  made  on  the  25th  of  the  same  month, 
the  writings  being  witnessed  by  Richard  Smith,  vSamuel  Smith, 
John  Gallop,  James  Avery  and  William  Weloma.  The  consid- 
erations named  were  "great  friendship  formerly  from  'Mr.  Win- 
throp, sometime  governor  of  Massachusetts,"  the  father  of  the 
grantee,' and  the  fact  that  the  latter  had  erected  a  saw  mill  at 
Pequot.  w^hich  the  grantors  consider  as  a  great  prospective 
means  for  developing  the  forest  resources  of  the  country.  The 
description  of  land  conveyed  was  as  follows  :  the  bounds  thereof 
to  be  from  the  present  plot  of  the  Indians'  planting  ground 
at  Ouinebaug,  where  James,  his  fort  is,  on  a  hill  at  the  said 
Pautuxett,  and  so  down  towards  vShautuxkett  so  farr  as  the 
right  of  the  said  James  doth  reach  or  any  of  his  men  ;  so  farr  on 
both  sides  the  river  as  ye  right  of  ye  said  James  doth  reach  or 
any  of  his  men,  with  all  the  swamps  of  ced-^r,  pine,  spruce  or 
any  other  timber  and  wood  whatever."  The  name  Pautuxett,  a 
general  name  for  "  falls,"  here  refers  to  the  falls  at  Acquiunk. 

In  the  transactions  connected  with  this  conveyance  we  are 
told  a  Pequot  Indian,  well  known  by  the  name  of  Robin  Cassa- 
minon,  acted  as  interpreter.  One  of  the  Indians  named,  Aguntus, 
was  dissatisfied  with  the  transaction  and  accused  James,  also 
named  Ilyems.  of  "  selling  land  that  was  not  his,"  and  com- 
pelled him.  in  the  presence  of  Winthrop,  to  pull  ott  a  coat  which 
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he  had  receiYcd  in  payment,  Aguntus's  dissatisfied  spirit,  how- 
CYer,  was  appeased  by  the  presentation  of  "a  roll  of  truckino;- 
cloth,  two  rolls  of  red  cotton,  wampum,  stockings,  tobacco-pipes 
and  tobacco."  According  to  Trumbull  there  was  a  small  num- 
ber of  white  families  on  the  lands  at  the  time  of  the  purchase, 
but  no  trace  of  them  has  been  recovered.  An  Englishman  had 
attempted  to  settle  in  Ouinebaug  about  the  year  1  r)r)0,  but  was 
driven  off  by  the  threat  of  Hyems,  "  to  bury  him  alive  unless 
he  went  away. 

Governor  Winthrop  took  great  pains  to  secure  legal  confirma- 
tion of  this  purchase.  The  Narragansetts  were  precluded  from 
prosecuting  their  ancient  claim  to  this  territory  by  an  especial 
clause  in  the  agreement  made  by  himself  and  John  Clarke  as 
aofents  for  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  concernino;  the  divid- 
ing  line  between  their  respective  governments,  which  provided 
that  "if  any  part  of  that  purchase  at  Ouinebaug  doth  lie  along 
upon  the  east  side  of  that  river  that  goeth  down  by  New  London, 
within  six  miles  of  the  said  river,  then  it  shall  Avholly  belong  to 
Connecticut  Colony,  as  well  as  the  rest  which  lieth  on  the  west- 
ern side  of  the  aforesaid  river."  The  general  court  of  Connec- 
ticut in  October,  1G7I.  allowed  Governor  Winthrop  his  Indian 
purchase  at  Ouinebaug.  and  gave  him  liberty  to  erect  thereon  a 
plantation,  but  none  appears  ever  to  have  been  attempted  under 
this  permission. 

As  a  result  of  its  border  location  the  territory  of  Windham 
was  long  in  dispute  as  to  jurisdiction.  The  northern  part  was 
for  a  long  time  held  by  ^lassachusetts.  The  patent  of  Connec- 
ticut allowed  her  territory  to  extend  northward  to  the  head  of 
Narragansett  river,  but  the  prior  grant  to  ^Massachusetts  re- 
stricted it  to  the  southern  bound  of  the  fJay  Colony,  "  three  miles 
south  of  every  part  of  Charles  River."  In  1042  the  southern 
boundary  line  was  run  out  from  a  point  on  Wrentham  Plain, 
which  was  settled  upon  as  being  three  miles  south  of  Charles 
river,  to  a  point  in  Windsor,  Connecticut,  which  was  really  ten 
or  twelve  miles  farther  south  than  the  starting  point.  This  was 
the  famous  Woodward  and  Saffery's  line,  and  it  was  maintained 
by  Massachusetts  as  her  southern  boundary  for  seventv  vears, 
even  against  the  repeated  remonstrances  of  Connecticut.  By  this 
deflection  the  land  n(>w  included  in  Woodstock  and  Thompson 
belonged  to  ^Massachusetts,  and  as  a  part  of  the  vacant  Xipmuck 
country  awaited  the  action  of  that  colony  in  its  disposal,  which, 
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on  account  of  being-  weakened  by  the  Indian  war,  was  delayed 
for  several  years  until  she  could  recover  sufficient  pioneering- 
vig-or  to  take  hold  of  it. 

After  the  scenes  of  King  Philip's  war  had  closed  and  quiet 
and  confidence  were  gradually  restored,  many  of  the  Indians,  re- 
covering from  the  shock  of  defeat,  gathered  again  around  Aheir 
old  homes  and  laid  claim  to  various  sections.    To  adjust  these 
claims  the  general  court  of  ^Massachusetts  in  ]\Iay,  1G81,  ap];ointed 
William  Stoughton  and  Joseph  Dudley,  two  men  of  prominence 
in  public  affairs  there,  to  investigate  the  basis  of  Indian  claims 
in  the  Nipmuck  country.    A  hearing  was  accordinglv  licld  by 
them  in  June,  and  Mr.  John  Eliot  acted  as  interpreter  on  that 
occasion.   Black  James,  the  former  constable  at  Chaubongagum^ 
now  appeared  as  claimant  for  the  south  part  of  the  Xipmuck 
countrv.  The  commissioners  found  the  Indians  *'  willimr  enoncrh 
to  make  claim  to  the  whole  country,  but  litigious  and  doubtful 
among  themselves."    They  then  adjourned  to  September,  in 
the  meantime  hoping  that  some  mutual  agreement  might  be 
arrived  at.    Then  they  spent  a  week  exploring  the  country,  at- 
tended by  the  principal  claimants.  They  reported  Black  James' 
claim  as  being  "  capable  of  good  settlement,  if  not  too  scant  of 
meadow,  though  uncertain  what  will  fall  Avithin  our  bounds  if 
our  line  be  to  be  questioned."   They  further  recommended  that 
some  compensation  be  made  to  the  claimants  and  that  the  latter 
surrender  all  their  lands  to  the  government  and  company  of 
Massachusetts.    This  advice  was  accepted  and  Stoughton  and 
Dudley  were  authorized  to  negotiate  with  the  claimants  and 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  them  upon  the  best  terms  ob- 
tainable.   As  a  result  of  these  negotiations  the  whole  Xipmuck 
country  from  the  northern  part  of  ]\Iassachusetts  to  Xashaway, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Ouinebaug  and  French  rivers  in  Connec- 
ticut, a  tract  fifty  miles  long  by  twenty  wide,  was,  on  the  10th  of 
February,  1GS2,  made  over  to  the  :^Iassachusetis  government  for 
the  sum  of  fifty  pounds.    Black  James  received,  for  himself  and 
some  forty  followers,  tVN'enty  pounds  m  money  and  a  reservation 
of  land  five  miles  square. 

This  Indian  reservation  was  laid  out  in  two  tracts  of  land,  one 
on  the  east  of  the  Quinebang  at  }^Iyancxet,  now  included  in 
the  towns  of  Dudley,  AVebster  and  Thompson;  the  other  at 
Ouinnatisset,  now  the  south  part  of  Thompson.  Five  thousand 
acres  at  Quinnatisset  and  a  large  tract  at  [Myanexet,  being  a 
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moiety  or  full  half  of  the  whole  reservation,  were  immediately 
conveyed  to  Stoug-hton  and  Dudley  for  the  sum  of  ten  pounds. 
A  deed  for  this  was  g-iven  by  Black  James  and  bis  associates, 
the  native  proprietors,  November  10th,  1682.  These  commis- 
sioners, Stoug-hton  and  Dudley,  thus  became  personally  the  first 
white  proprietors  of  Windham's  share  of  the  Xipmuck  country. 
Dudley  retained  for  a  long  time  his  fme  farm  on  the  Quinebaug. 
The  Quinnatisset  land  was  soon  subdivided  to  other  pur- 
chasers. 

Such  a  large  tract  of  country  being  thrown  into  the  market  at 
once  incited  a  rage  for  land  speculation,  and  capitalists  hastened 
to  secure  possession  of  favorable  localities.  June  18th,  1683, 
Joseph  Dudley,  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  conveyed  to 
Thomas  Freak,  of  Hamington,  Wells  county,  England,  tAvo 
thousand  acres  of  forest  land  in  the  Nipmuck  country,  part  of  a 
greater  quantity  purchased  of  Black  James.  Two  thousand  acres 
in  upland  and  meadow  at  Quinnatisset  were  also  made  over  by 
Stoughton  to  Robert  Thompson  of  North  Nevrington,  Middlesex, 
England,  for  two  hundred  pounds,  English  money.  This  Thomp- 
son was  a  very  noted  person,  president  of  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  and  a  devoted  friend 
of  the  colonies.  The  land  vras  laid  out  by  John  Gore,  of  Rox- 
bury,  under  the  supervision  of  Colonel  W^illiam  Dudley,  in  June, 
1684.  This  land  remained  in  the  family  of  Thompson  for  up- 
wards of  a  hundred  years,  and  the  town  which  subsequently  in- 
cluded it  was  named  in  his  honor.  Freak's  farm  included  the 
site  of  the  present  village  of  Thompson.  The  line  di\'iding  it 
from  Thom.pson's  ran  through  an  old  Indian  fort  on  a  hill  a  mile 
eastward.  Five  hundred  acres  south  of  Freak's  were  laid  out  to 
Gore,  and  five  hundred  on  the  north  to  Benjamin  Gamblhig,  of 
Roxbury,  an  assistant  surveyor. 

These  Quinnatisset  tracts  were  not  only  the  first  lands  laid  out 
in  the  northern  part  of  Windham,  but  are  invcs'  ed  v/ith  additional 
interest  by  their  connection  v\'ith  ihc  disputed  southern  bound- 
ary of  ]^Iassachusetts.  Woodward  and  Saffery's  line  crossed  the 
Quinebaug  at  its  junction  with  the  French  river,  and  thence  ran 
northeasterly  to  Rhode  Island  and  Wrentham.  It  was  intended 
to  make  this  line  the  south  bound  of  the  Quinnatisset  farms, 
but  by  an  unfortunate  blunder  the  greater  part  of  Thompson's 
land  and  an  angle  of  Gore's  fell  south  of  it,  intruding  upon  what 
even  ^Massachusetts  acknowledged  as  Connecticut  territory — an 
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intrusion  ^vhich  g-aYC  rise  to  much  controYersy  and  confusion. 
No  attempt  was  made  by  their  owners  to  occupy  or  cultivate 
these  lands. 

A  tract  of  twelve  hundred  acres  lying  between  the  Ouinebaug- 
and  French  rivers  was  sold  by  Xanasog"egog-,  of  Xipmuck,  with 
the  consent  of  Black  James,  to  Jonathan  Curtis,  Thomas  Dudley, 
vSamuel  Rice  and  others,  in  1084 ;  but  other  claimants  apparently 
'secured  it.  John  Collins  and  John  Cotton  had  each  of  them  five 
hundred  acres  granted  to  them  by  the  ^vlassachu setts  govern- 
ment, laid  out  on  the  east  side  of  the  Ouinebaug  in  Ouinnatisset. 
On  the  south  of  Lake  Chauboncraofum  a  tract  of  one  thousand 
acres  was  granted  to  the  children  of  ^Ir.  William  AVhiting, 
sometime  of  Hartford. 

In  the  adjustment  of  Indian  claims  Uncas  assumed  the  right 
to  a  large  share  of  eastern  Connecticut.  ^lassachusetts  yielded 
to  his  claim  the  whole  Wabbaquasset  country.  The  tract  con- 
firmed to  him  as  the  hereditary  territory  of  the  ^lohegans  Avas 
bounded  on  the  north  by  a  line  running  from.  ^lahmunsook  on 
Whetstone  brook  to  the  junction  of  the  Ouinebaug  and  Assa- 
waga  at  Acquiunk,  thence  westward  to  the  Willimantic  and  far 
beyond  it.  The  Wabbaquasset  country  was  held  by  him  as  a 
Pequot  conquest.  It  extended  from  the  ^^lohegan  north  bound 
far  into  ^Massachusetts,  and  westward  from  the  Ouinebaug  to  a 
line  running  through  the  "  great  pond  Snipsic,"  now  in  Tolland. 
This  laro^e  tract  was  iriYcn  bv  Uncas  to  his  second  son,  Owaneco, 
while  the  land  between  the  xVppaquage  and  Willimantic  rivers 
was  assigned  by  him  to  his  third  son,  Atanavrrihood  or  Joshua, 
sachem  of  the  Western  Niantics.  The  latter  died  in  ]\Iay.  1670, 
bequeathing  the  land  between  the  Willimantic  and  Appaquage  to 
Captain  John  Mason  and  fifteen  other  men  in  trust  for  a  plan- 
tation." His  estate  was  settled  according  to  the  terms  of  his 
will,  the  general  assembly  of  Connecticut  allowing  the  Xorwich 
legatees  the  lands  bequeathed  to  them  at  App.-quage,  which,  as 
soon  as  practicable,  was  incorporated  as  the  township  of  Wind-^ 
ham. 

In  the  year  1079  some  of  the  ^lohegan  Indians  in  a  drunken 
carousal  set  fire  to  the  New  London  county  prison  and  destroyed 
it.  The  county  court  in  September  of  that  year  ordered  that 
Lncas  and  Owaneco  should  render  satisfaction  for  the  damage 
by  surrendering  their  right  to  six  hundred  acres  of  land.  The 
general  court  at  Hartford  in  October  confirmed  this  judgment 
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and  ordered  the  county  treasurer,  James  Fitch,  Jr.,  to  dispose  of 
the  land.  A  tract  of  six  hundred  acres  was  according-ly  selected 
lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Ouinebaug-,  extendiu!:^  from  Wanan- 
gatuck  on  the  north  to  a  brook,  now  known  as  Rowland's  brook, 
on  the  south.  This  was  included  in  Winthrop's  purchase  of  l^'ufo. 
It  was  sold  for  forty  ]5ounds  to  John,  vSolomon  and  Daniel  Tracy 
and  Richard  Bushnell.  the  survey  being  made  in  June,  1G6<J. 
A  farm  south  of  John  Tracy's  division,  adjoining  the  river  island, 
Peao-scomsueck,  which  crave  its  name  to  this  section  of  the 
Ouinebaug  valley,  was  given  to  James  Fitch  by  Owaneco,  and 
laid  out  during  the  summer  of  the  same  year. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  court  had  allowed  Governor  John 
Winthrop  his  purchase  at  Ouinebaug,  some  nine  years  before, 
yet  in  ^iay,  IGSO,  that  body  ordered  that  "  if  Uncas  hath  right 
to  any  land  about  Ouinebaug  he  may  make  it  out  and  dispose  of 
it  to  his  son  Owaneco  and  such  o-entlemen  as  he  shall  see  cause. 
Under  this  sanction  Owaneco  assumed  the  right  to  the  whole 
Ouinebaug  country  as  well  as  Wabbaquasset.  Swarms  of  greedy 
land  hunters  now  assailed  the  IMoheo^an  chieftain,  eaQ-er  to  ob- 
tain  possession  of  these  lands  upon  any  pretext.  Their  chief 
friends  and  patrons  were  the  sons  of  ]\Iajor  John  ^lason,  the  re- 
nowned conqueror  of  the  Pequots,  'Mr.  Fitch,  the  excellent  min- 
ister of  Norwich,  and  James  Fitch,  his  son. 

Uncas  was  now  in  the  years  of  his  decay  and  Owaneco  was 
drunken  and  incapable  of  managing  business  affairs  with  pru- 
dence and  skill.  The  latter,  however,  was  induced  to  consent  to 
place  his  land  claims  in  the  hands  of  the  younger  James  Fitch,  to 
act  for  him  as  a  sort  of  guardian,  and  accordingly  gave  Fitch  a 
writing  in  effect  a  power  of  attorney,  to  dispose  of  all  his  lands 
and  meadows  upon  the  Ouinebaug  river,  according  to  his  discre- 
tion. This  was  done  December  22d,  1680.  By  a  formal  deed  of 
conveyance  which  was  further  confirmed  by  the  general  court  of 
Connecticut,  Owaneco,  in  1GS4,  made  over  to  Captain  James  Fitch 
also  the  whole  Wabbaquasset  C()untry.  The  2^Iohegan  and 
Wabbaquasset  lands  were  then  for  the  first  time  surveyed  and 
bounded,  and  their  bounds  confirmed  by  the  assembly.  The 
whole  of  the  territory  now  embraced  in  Windham  county,  with 
the  exception  of  two  tracts,  was  thus  placed  in  the  hands  of  one 
individual,  who  was  destined  to  play  a  very  prominent  part  in 
its  early  history  and  subsequent  development.  The  two  excepted 
tracts  above  referred  to  were  that  of  Joshua's,  between  the  Willi- 
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mantic  and  Appaquage  rivers,  and  a  strip  east  of  the  Oiiinebaug 
which  had  been  divided  between  the  colonies  of  ^vlassachusetts 
and  Connecticut. 

James  Fitch,  at  first  captain,  and  afterward  known  as  major, 
was  a  man  of  great  energy,  shrewdness  and  business  capacity. 
As  soon  as  he  gained  possession  of  this  land  he  threw  it  into 
the  market.  Personal  interest,  as  well  as  the  good  of  the  public, 
led  him  to  seek  to  dispose  of  these  vast  tracts  to  good  and  sub- 
stantial settlers — to  colonies  and  toAvns  rather  than  to  indi- 
viduals and  speculators.  The  northern  part  of  the  Wabbaquasset 
tract  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  ^Massachusetts,  and  to  a 
^lassacliusetts  company  F'itch  sold  his  first  township.  This  was 
the  town  of  Roxbury,  which  had  grown  so  large  that  it  was  con- 
sidered advisable  to  send  out  some  of  its  members  to  plant  a  ncAv 
town  somewhere  in  the  wilderness.  Accordingly,  after  extended 
deliberations  and  due  consideration  of  the  preliminary  measures, 
a  tract  about  seven  miles  square  was  purchased,  and  a?jout 
the  first  of  April,  1086.  thirteen  pioneers  began  to  break  up 
the  ground  and  prepare  for  the  improvement  of  New  Roxbury, 
afterward  Woodstock.  The  further  particulars  in  regard  to  this 
tract  will  be  given  in  connection  with  the  history  of  \Voodstock 
in  another  part  of  this  work. 

Four  "months  previous  to  the  division  and  distribution  of  land 
for  actual  settlement  in  the  upper  end  of  Windham  county,  steps 
in  a  similar  direction  were  being  taken  in  the  lower  end  of  the 
territory.  The  fact  that  land  here  had  been  confirmed  in  title 
to  Joshua,  the  third  son  of  Uncas,  has  already  been  alluded  to. 
By  bequest  this  tract  was  granted  to  sixteen  gentlemen  of  Xcr- 
wich  and  adjoining  towns.  Their  names  were  Captain  John 
IMason,  Lieutenant  vSamuel  ]\[ason.  Lieutenant  Daniel  ^Mason. 
Reverend  James  Fitch,  Captain  James  Fitch,  John  Birchard, 
Thomas  Tracy,  Thomas  Adgate,  Lieutenant  Thomas  Leffing- 
weli,  John  Olmstead,  Simon  Huntington,  William  Hide,  William 
Backus,  Hugh  Calkins,  Captain  George  Denison  and  Daniel 
Wetherell. 

Joshua's  will,  granting  the  very  extensive  tract,  which  will  be 
presently  described,  was  allowed  and  established  by  the  general 
court  of  Connecticut  in  ]\Lay,  1078,  and  the  persons  named  were 
allowed  to  possess  all  of  Joshua's  rights  in  the  land,  provided 
they  should  comply  with  the  conditions  therein  named.  Though 
the  legality  of  Joshua's  title  to  various  other  tracts  conveyed  by 
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tfhis  will  occasioned  much  subsequent  controversy  and  litigation, 
the  Norwich  lep;atees  secured  their  portion  with  little  clifiiculty 
and  no  apparent  opposition.  Robin  Cassasinamon — governor  of 
the  surviving-  Pequots— was  commissifuied  by  Uncas  to  shoAv 
these  men  the  bounds  of  their  tract,  and  soon  after  its  confirma- 
tion by  the  general  court  he  set  out  Avith  a  party  of  the  legatees 
and  a  surveyor  by  the  name  of  Bushnell  into  the  wilderness 
north  of  Norwich.    Passing  through  ^lamosqueage,  a  strip  north 

-of  Norwich  reserA'cd  for  Joshua's  children,  they  followed  an  old 
Indian  trail  eight  miles  northward,  the  trail  being  known  in 
those  days  as  the  Nipmuck  Path,  to  a  flag  meadow  which  was 
called  Appaquage.    Here  their  bounds  were  to  begin.  After 

vcncamping  for  the  night,  the  next  morning  they  struck  through 
the  woods  ten  miles  to  the  AVillimantic  river,  where  they  spent 
the  second  night.  Thence  they  folloAved  Robin  down  the  Wil- 
limantic  to  ^lamosqueage.  vSoon  after  this  priliminary  explor- 
ation Bushnell  and  Joseph  Huntington  were  sent  b}- the  lega- 
tees to  measure  down  eight  mJles  from  Appaquage,  by  the  said 
Nipmuck  Path."  which  they  did,  "and  marked  a  white  oak  at 

-the  end  of  said  eight  nnles.  west  side  of  path."  The  lines  of  the 
whole  tract  were  soon  afterward  run  by  vSimon  Pluntington, 

'Thomas  Leffmgwell,  Jr.,  and  Richard  Bushnell,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Uncas.  In  October,  1081,  Captain  Robert  Chapman, 
Captain  James  Fitch  and  Thomas  Buckingham  were  appointed 

.  administrators  of  Joshua's  estate,  and  they,  during  the  following 

-winter  conveyed  according  to  the  terms  of  the  will,  "a  tract  of 
land  lying  to  the  .west  of  Appaquage,  east  from  Willimantic 
River,  south  from  Appaquage  Pond,  eight  miles  broad,"  to  the 

.legatees  whose  names  have  already  been  given. 

The  recipients  of  this  princely  gift  were  all  gentlemen  of  high 

.  character  and  standing.  Samuel  and  Daniel  ^lason  resided  in 
Stoni;igton,  ^Ir.  Wetherell  in  New  London  and  the  others  in 
Norwich.  The  following  agreement  was  signed  by  the  legatees 
February  17th,  108-2: 

"I.  God  wilHng,  plantation  work  shall  be  carried  on  and  a 
town  settled  within  the  space  of  four  years,  that  is  to  say,  we, 

.  after  the  above-mentioned  time  is  expired,  will  bear  all  such 
public  charges  according  to  our  just  proporticn  for  the  carrying 
on  plantation  work. 

"  II.  Those  that  find  they  are  not  in  a  capacity  to  manage  the 

.  several  allotments  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  true  intendment 
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and  end  of  a  plantation  shall  resign  up  their  allotments  to  such 
wholesome  inhabitants  as  the  said  company  shall  see  reason  to 
admit,  upon  reasonable  and  moderate  terms. 

"  III.  We  having  received  the  land,  and  upon  a  view  judge 
that  it  will  afford  an  allotment  for  every  thousand  acres,  accord- 
ing to  the  distribution  made  by  Uncas  (who  was  appointed  by 
the  deceased  son  to  act  i,  with  some  other  allotments  for  public 
uses  in  the  several  divisions,  first,  second,  and  thii'd  of  the  land 
bequeathed  to  us. 

IV.  It  is  agreed  that  the  allotments  be  laid  out  in  an  equal 
manner,  every  one  contenting  himself  with  the  place  where 
God  by  his  providence  shall  determine,  by  a  lot  drawn  for  that 
end,  and  the  drawing  of  one  lot  shall  answer  for  the  home-lot 
and  for  the  first  division  of  upland  and  meadow.  It  is  also 
agreed  that  vSimon  Huntington,  William  Backus,  John  Post  and 
John  Birchard  shall  lay  out  the  same  according  to  the  order  and 
manner  above  specified." 

Three  years  passed  without  any  material  progress  being  made 
toward  the  settlement  of  this  large  tract.  In  February,  lC8o,  it 
was  agreed  to  make  settlements  in  three  different  places,  for  the 
convenience  of  lands  and  meadows.  By  the  following  spring 
the  surveys  and  divisions  were  completed  and  the  land  was 
ready  for  distribution.  Beginning  at  Appaquage — ''a  flaggy 
meadow," — now  at  or  near  the  southeast  corner  of  Eastford,  the 
boundary  line  of  the  tract  ran  south  eight  miles,  large  measure, 
on  the  west  side  of  Xipmuck  Path ;  thence  due  west  to  the  She- 
tucket,  running  a  little  south  of  the  present  site  of  Windham 
Green  ;  thence  eight  miles  northwest,  tip  the  Shetucket  and  AVil- 
limantic,  and  thence  ten  m.iles  east  to  Appaquage.  A  large  part 
of  the  present  territory  of  Windham,  ^lansfield,  Chaplin,  Hamp- 
ton and  Scotland  townships  was  comprised  in  this  royal  gift, 
which  was  laid  out  in  forty-eight  shares,  each  containing  a 
thousand  acres.  Each  share  included  a  home-loi  in  one  of  the 
three  villages  planned,  and  portions  of  meadow,  pasture  and 
tipland  in  different  localities.  The  three  village  sites  selected 
were  the  Hither-place  or  Southeast  Quarter,  now  Old  Windham 
village :  the  Ponde-place,  at  Naubesatuck,  now  ^^lansfield  Cen- 
tre ;  and  the  valley  of  the  Willimantic,  near  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent borough  of  that  name.  Fifteen  home-lots  were  laid  out  at 
the  Hither-place,  twenty-one  at  the  Ponde-place,  and  twelve  at 
Willimantic.    Highways  were  laid  out  through  each  village 
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plat  and  from  the  Hither-place  to  the  Ponde-place.  The  com- 
mittee spent  five  days  in  making  the  surveys  and  measurements, 
and  were  paid  for  their  services  at  the  rate  of  three  shillings  a 
day,  but  those  who  ran  lines  received  an  extra  shilling  a  day. 

The  allotments  were  made  to  individuals  bv  drawino-,  on  the 
1st  of  ^[ay,  luSC.  The  common  owners  were  probably  all  pres- 
ent, either  in  person  or  by  representatives.  Captain  Jr)hn  I\lason,  | 
William  Hide  and  John  Olmstead,  having  previously  died,  were 
represented  by  their  heirs  or  administrators.  It  is  a  fact  \vorthy 
of  note  that  these  men  assembled  on  this  occasion  recognized 
the  superintendence  of  an  all  seeing  Providence,  and  impressed 
with  the  thought  that  this  was  serious,  earnest  business,  and 
that  consequences  far  greater  than  they  could  foresee  might 
hang  upon  the  results  of  their  work,  did  not  enter  upon  that 
work  until  "  after  prayer  for  direction  and  blessing."  They  then 
drew  lots  for  their  respective  portions  ;  some  receiving  one  and 
some  six  shares,  according  to  the  royal  pleasure  of  Uncas,  who 
had  ordered  the  distribution.  Three  shares  were  reserved  for 
the  ministry  and  other  public  purposes,  according  to  previous 
agreement. 

The  settlement  and  improvement  of  this  great  tract  was  at 
first  slow.  This  will  not  seem  so  strange  when  we  remember 
that  the  events  which  we  are  noticing  occurred  about  the  time 
when  the  status  of  liberty  in  the  colonies  was  wavering  in  the 
balance.  Connecticut,  like  other  colonies,  was  suffering  from 
the  encroachments  of  King  lames.  Her  privileges  were  cut  off, 
her  charter  demanded,  and  her  government  assumed  by  that 
unsavory  administrator,  vSir  Edmond  Andross.  Under  his  arbi- 
trary rule  attempts  at  settlement  were  discouraged.  He  con- 
sidered an  "  Indian  deed  worth  no  more  than  the  scratch  of  a 
bear's  paw,"  and  would  have  scouted  the  right  of  the  legatees  to 
land  bequeathed  by  an  Indian  chieftain.  There  is  no  record  of 
any  attempt  to  secure  contirmation  of  title  from  Andross.  It 
was  doubtless  thought  more  prudent  to  wait  in  silence  and  in 
the  meantime  make  what  few  improvements  might  be  practica- 
ble until  some  turn  of  political  affairs  should  bring  them  better 
opportunities. 

Some  transfers  of  title  were  made  among  the  legatees,  but  no 
substantial  settlement  was  made  until  after  the  restoration  of 
charter  government  in  lOSO.    Captain  Samuel  Mason  in  1077 
transferred  a  thousand  acre  right  to  his  brother-in-law,  Captain 
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John  Brown.  In  108G  Captain  James  Fitch  sold  a  similar  rij^'ht 
to  Josiah  vStandish,  of  Duxbury,  who  conveyed  the  same  to  Jacob 
Dingley,  of  Ilingham,  two  years  later.  i\Iay  2(5th,  1C8S,  Richard 
Bushnell  sold  to  Jeremiah  Ripley,  also  of  Hingham,  a  similar 
share.  Daniel  Wethcrell  at  the  same  date  sold  to  Joshua  Rip- 
ley an  allotment.  During  the  same  summer  also  Calkins  sold  a 
right  to  Jonathan  Hough,  and  Backus  a  right  to  Hough,  Abel 
and  Rudd.  In  this  wav  the  different  shares  and  rie^-hts  betran  to 
be  transferred  and  their  ownership  divided  and  subdivided  un- 
til in  a  short  time  one  who  should  attempt  to  follow  them  Avould 
find  himself  in  a  perplexing  labyrinth  of  titles. 

For  many  years  this  tract  appears  to  have  been  uninhabited 
and  unoccupied  except  as  an  occasional  hunting  ground.  The 
Indians  had  left  it  many  years  before,  and  the  vs'hite  settlers 
were  slow  in  improving  it.  John  Cates  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  actual  settler  upon  it.  Having  bought  an  allotment  of  Dan- 
iel Mason  at  the  Hither-place,  he  built  a  house  upon  it  in  the 
summer  of  ICSO.  Some  other  lots  were  fenced  in,  ground  pre- 
pared and  timber  made  ready  for  building  during*  that  summer. 
A  division  of  pasture  land  was  also  laid  out  and  distributed. 
The  second  settler  is  said  to  have  been  Jonathan  Ginnings,  who 
bought  land  of  John  Birchard,  and  took  possession  in  1G90. 
Other  settlers  soon  followed,  but  it  is  a  fact  which  may  be  men- 
tioned as  somewhat  a  curiosity  that  none  of  the  original  lega- 
tees made  any  actual  settlement  or  improvements  upon  their 
rights.  The  nearest  to  such  a  thing  done  by  any  of  them 'was 
that  the  share  of  Reverend  James  Fitch  was  improved  by  his 
son  John  ;  William  Backus  resigned  his  rights  to  his  two  sons : 
Huntington's  right  was  made  over  to  a  son  and  nephew;  and 
John  Birchard 's  land  was  occupied  by  two  of  his  sons.  The 
other  legatees  sold  their  rights,  in  accordance  with  the  compact, 
"to  wholesome  inhabitants." 

Some  improvements  were  made  during  the  year  IGOl.  Joshua 
and  Jeremiah  Ripley.  John  Crane,  Richard  Hendee,  Thomas  and 
Joseph  Huntington,  William  and  Joseph  Backus  and  John  Lar- 
rabee,  had  broken  land,  built  houses  and  established  themselves 
in  the  Hither-place.  This  was  on  what  is  now  the  west  side  of 
Windham  street.  Crane  was  a  blacksmith  and  bought  land  of 
Calkins.  Hendee  bought  land  of  Captain  James  Fitch.  It  is 
somewhere  recorded  that  the  young  Backus  brothers  sold  their 
accommodations  in  Norwich  "  to  remove  to  the  new,  nameless 
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town  springing;  up  in  the  wilderness  ten  miles  northwest  of 
Norwich." 

The  social  conditions  soon  began  to  mn  in  the  channels  usral 
to  civilized  communities,  as  nearly  as  the  peculiar  surroundings 
would  permit.  Family  affairs  were  not  forgotten.  The  first 
child  born  in  the  settlement  was  a  daughter  to  Jonathan  Gin- 
uings.  and  the  date  was  February  1 0th,  100] .  The  first  public 
meeting  of  the  settlers  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  was  on 
the  18th  of  ^lay,  1G91.  Joshua  Ripley,  Jonathan  Crane,  William 
Backus  and  Joseph  Backus  were  then  directed,  "  To  run  the 
town  lines  from  Appaquage  eight  miles  south,  and  thence  south 
west  to  Willimantic  River."  This  work  was  accomplished  by 
the  2Sth  of  the  same  month.  DuriuQ-  this  summer  a  o:rist  mill 
was  established  and  set  in  operation  by  Jonathan  Crane.  This 
stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  Bingham's  ^lills.  A  pound  Avas 
also  constructed  on  the  Flither-place,  and  preparations  were 
made  for  settling  at  the  Ponde-place.  Religious  services  were 
held  occasionally  by  the  Reverend  ]Mr.  Fitch  and  his  son  Jabez. 
On  such  occasions  the  settlers  and  their  families,  with  Avhatever 
w'andering  natives  happened  to  be  with  them,  assembled  under 
a  tree  to  listen  to  the  preaching  and  engage  in  the  other  exer- 
cises of  the  hour.  These  settlers  were  mostly  connected  with 
the  Norwich  church,  and  attended  divine  worship  there  when- 
ever practicable.  The  old  Xipmuck  Path,  on  the  east  of  the 
tract,  and  a  rough  way  made  by  the  lirst  surveyors,  connected 
the  settlements.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  (1091)  the  prospects  of 
the  settlement  becoming  permanent  were  sufhciently  bright  to 
-encourage  the  settlers  to  petition  the  general  court  of  Connecti- 
cut to  grant  them  a  charter  as  a  town.  This  resulted  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  town  of  "Windham  under  authority  of  an  order 
of  the  court  o-ranted  Mav  12th,  1G92.  and  consummated  bv  the 
act  of  the  people  on  the  12th  of  June  following.  Further  par- 
ticulars of  this  will  be  found  in  the  chapters  of  this  work  de- 
voted to  the  history  of  Windham  town. 

We  have  now  reviewed  in  brief  the  purchases  from  the  In- 
dians and  the  first  steps  toward  settlement  in  the  two  great  and 
early  sections  of  Windhami  county  civilization.  These  are  the 
north  end  and  the  southwestern  part.  There  was  still  a  large 
tract  of  undeveloped  land  in  the  southeastern  part,  called  the 
Quinebaug  country.  Here  was  the  third  center  of  civilization 
in  the  present  limits  of  the  county.    This  Quinebaug  country, 
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extending-  from  the  junction  of  the  Ouinebang  and  Assa^vaga 
rivers  to  the  north  bound  of  Norwich  town,  and  from  the  Appa- 
quage  or  Little  river  eastAvard  to  Egunk,  was  chaimed  by  two 
powerful  parties, — the  heirs  of  Governor  John  Winthrop  and 
^lajor  James  Fitch  as  guardian  of  the  Indian  Owaneco.  The 
Winthrop  claim  was  founded  on  the  deed  of  1053,  which  has 
previously  been  noticed  in  particular;  while  Fitch  Avas  the  ad- 
vocate of  the  hereditary  title  of  the  ]Mohegan  sachems.  The 
g-eneral  court  of  Connecticut  had  to  some  extent  recognized 
both  claims.  It  had alloAved  the  GoA^ernor  his  purchase,  and 
it  had  also  alloAved  Uncas  to  dispose  of  Ouinebaug  lands  to 
OAvaneco." 

The  first  land  laid  out  in  this  disputed  section  Avas  the  six 
hundred  acres,  already  mentioned  as  being  sold  from  the  pos- 
sessions of  Uncas  to  make  restitution  for  dama^^es  committed  bA' 
his  men  in  burning  the  Xew  London  county  prison.  This  tract 
comprised  some  of  the  richest  land  in  the  Ouinebaug  valley,  on 
both  sides  of  the  river.  By  deeds  bearing  date  June  23d,  IGSO. 
it  Avas  conA'Cyed  to  John,  Daniel  and  vSolomon  Tracy  and  Richard 
Bushnell.  They  at  once  took  possession  of  it  and  their  occu- 
pancy Avas  undisputed.  A  neck  of  land,  beloAv  the  riA'er  island, 
Peagscomsuck,  granted  by  OAvaneco  to  Fitch,  Avas  also  laid  out 
in  ICSO.  .Other  large  tracts  in  this  territory  Avere  given  by 
OAvaneco  to  Fitch.  The  boundaries  in  these  are  described  as 
folloAvs,  in  part:— ''Land  and  meadoAv  east  of  the  Ouinebaug, 
bounded  south  on  Norwich  toAvn  line,  thence  northeast  to  the 
great  brook  that  comes  in  at  Peagscomsuck,"  (  excepting  that  al- 
ready sold  to  John  Tracy);  "Land  both  sides  the  Little  River 
that  comes  in  at  Wequanock,  bounded  south  on  Norwich  town 
line,  Avest  on  NeAv  Plantation,  land  of  Joshua,  deceased,"  cn:c.; 
and '•  Land  east  side  of  Little  RiA^er,  taking  all  the  corne  and 
plainc,  improA'able  land,  a  miile  in  breadth  from  Appaquage  to 
the  Ouinebaug,  bounded  north  on  the  Wabbaq^. asset  Country, 
east  on  the  Quinebaug,  Avest  on  Ncav  Plantation  and  south  on 
common  land." 

Neither  Fitch  nor  the  Winthrops  attempted  settlement  c  f  this 
land  during  the  troubled  years  of  the  Andross  administration, 
but  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  restoration  of  charter  goA'- 
ernment,  both  Averc  in  the  field.  This  conflict  of  claim  Avas  a 
hindrance  to  settlement.  No  organized  company  Avould  venture 
to  settle  upon  such  ground.    But  the  natural  features  of  the  ter- 
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ritory  were  attractive,  and  venturesome  individuals,  in  a  hap- 
hazard AvaY  assumed  the  risks  and  began  to  improve  the  land. 
The  confusion  of  titles  forbids  tracing  the  order  of  settknnent, 
as  deeds  subsequently  pronounced  invalid  were  not  recorded  on 
the  books  of  the  town  afterward  organized.  The  AVinthrop 
sons,  Fitz  John  and  Wait,  in  October,  1G90,  asked  the  general 
court  to  confirm  their  title,  for  the  benefit  of  those  about  to  set- 
.tle  there,  but  no  action  was  taken  in  that  direction  by  the  court. 
The  plantation,  however,  was  begun.  .A  number  of  Massa- 
chusetts families  took  possession  of  Ouinebaug  land,  east  of  the 
river,  purchased  of  the  Winthrops  soon  after  3C0O.  The  greater 
part  of  them  located  south  of  the  present  village  of  Plamfield, 
though  some  took  up  land  as  far  north  as  the  mouth  of  ^loosup 
river.  !Most  of  them  received  deeds  for  their  land  from  the 
Winthrops,  but  a  few  bought  land  from  Fitch.  Connecticut 
families  were  also  represented  in  the  settlers  of  this  section.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  knoAv  who  some  of  these  early,  independ- 
ent settlers  were,  and  where  they  had  come  from. 

Timothy  and  Thomas  Pierce  came  from  Woburn  ;  Thomas 
Williams  from  Stow;  Joseph  Parkhurst,  Jacob  Warren,  and  Ed- 
ward, Joseph  and  Benjamin  Spalding  from  Chelmsford;  2^Iat- 
thias  Button  and  James  Kingsbury  from  Haverhill ;  Ebenezer 
Harris  and  John  Fellows  from  Ipswich  ;  Isaac  Wheeler,  Isaac 
and  Samuel  Shepard,  and  their  stepfather  Xathaniel  Jewell 
from  Concord  ;  Peter  Crery,  James  Deane,  William  ^larsh  and 
Edward  Yeomans  from  Stonino-ton ;  William  Douc^'las  and 
others  from  Xew  London  and  that  vicinity.  Several  sons  of 
Captain  John  Gallup,  of  Stonington,  purchased  land  here,  and 
perhaps  settled  upon  it.  James  Welch,  Thomas  Harris.  James 
and  John  ])eane.  and  Philip  Pump  purchased  land  of  Fitch  and 
John  Tracy.  The  m.ost  northerly  settlers  were  the  young  vShep- 
ard  brothers,  who  were  sons  of  Ralph  Shepard.  of  ]\Ialden.  then 
deceased.  Their  land  at  the  mouth  of  the  IMoosup  river  Avas 
that  which  had  been  given  by  Owaneco  to  Samuel  Lathrop.  of 
Norwich. 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  early  days  of  the  Guinebaug  plan- 
tation. Xo  organization  was  effected,  nor  indeed  was  any  at- 
tempt made  in  tliat  direction  for  several  years.  The  settlers 
broke  up  their  land,  built  rude  habitations  and  made  some  few 
improvements.  The  valley  of  the  Guinebaug  Avas  found  to  pro- 
duce very  good  crops  of  corn,  and  in  spite  of  Fitch  and  Tracy 
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im'unctions,  \vas  used  by  the  settlers  as  a  common  cornfield. 
Parts  of  this  field  were  set  aside  for  their  Indian  neii^hbors,  who 
were  then  quite  numerous,  but  peaceable  and  friendly.  Fears 
were  at  first  entertained  on  their  account,  and  garrison  houses 
were  provided,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  were  ever  called 
into  necessary  use.  Xo  attempt  was  made  to  lay  out  any  public 
hisfhwavs.  The  old  Greenwich  Path  had  then  been  trodden  out 
and  led  from  here  to  Providence  on  the  east.  A  continuation  of 
it  westward  to  Windham,  became  in  after  years  a  much  used 
thoroughfare  between  Flartford  and  Providence.  Besides  this, 
,  rough  paths  were  trodden  out  to  NorAvich  and  Xew  London,  and 
bv  means  of  these  communication  with  the  neicrhborinc'  towns 
was  maintained. 

The  double  land  claim  of  Fitch  and  Winthrop  kept  society  for 
a  long  time  in  an  unsettled  condition.  The  friends  of  these 
conflicting  claimants  were  at  open  war  with  each  other.  There 
was  no  local  organization,  and  consequently  no  law  to  protect 
local  interests  or  secure  the  peace  of  the  community  or  the  pro- 
tection of  individual  rights.  The  court  of  Xew  London  county 
was  the  nearest  tribunal  that  had  any  jurisdiction  here,  and 
much  violence  and  misdemeanor  might  be  practiced  before  re- 
dress could  be  obtained  through  appeal  to  that  body.  Its  pro- 
tection was,  however,  frequently  appealed  to.  Cutting  grass  on 
land  claimed  by  another,  gathering  crops  of  grain  belonging  to 
others,  personal  assault,  refusal  to  pay  rent,  profanity  and 
threatening  the  life  of  another,  extortionate  demands  of  kind- 
lords  and  creditors,  oppressive  acts  of  officers  of  the  law,  stealing 
timber,  hay,  logs,  rails  and  other  depredations  upon  prc>perty 
and  person  were  among  the  charges  brought  against  individuals 
by  others  who  had  suffered  from  their  injustice.  The  Xew  Lon- 
don court  was  largely  occupied  with  cases  from  the  Ouinebaug 
country.  Fines  were  levied  and  whipping  and  imprisor.ment 
inflicted.  The  Gallups  were  leaders  of  the  AVinthrop  faction, 
and  the  largest  resident  landowners.  One  of  them,  according  to 
tradition,  gave  such  oft'ense  to  the  planters,  by  greed  and  over- 
measurement,  that  he  was  driven  out  of  the  plantation  as  a 
"land  grabber."  In  1000  the  AVinthrops  attempted  to  bring  the 
question  of  proprietorship  to  an  issue  by  entering  C(;)mplaints 
against  ]\lajor  Fitch  and  Judge  Tracy  for  entering  upon  lands 
belonging  to  the  plaintiffs.  The  cases  were  tried  before  the 
court  of  common  pleas  for  Xew  London  county,  and  resulted 
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in  a  verdict  for  the  defendants.  An  appeal  was  taken  and  the 
question  remained  unsettled  indefinitely,  while  each  party  con- 
tinued to  sell  and  occupy  what  land  they  could.  In  spite  of 
these  disturbances  the  Ouinebaug  plantation  gained  in  numbers 
and  strength. 

We  have  now  noticed  the  three  first  settlements  of  Windham 
county  territory  while  in  their  first  or  unorganized  condition. 
The  brief  glance  which  Ave  have  given  to  the  subject  of  the  ac- 
quirement of  Indian  title  covers  the  whole  territory  of  the 
county,  with  perhaps  a  few  unimportant  exceptions.  Fitch,  as 
the  representative  of  Owaneco,  claimed  the  northwestern  part 
of  the  county,  by  virtue  of  the  conveyance  of  the  latter  in  1G84. 
2^Iore  particular  delineation  of  the  acquirement  of  title,  division 
of  land  and  organizati(:>n  of  government  will  be  given  under  the 
particular  head  of  each  town.  It  may  be  proper  to  mention  be- 
fore dismissing  the  subject,  however,  that  the  Whetstone  coun- 
try, a  considerable  tract  on  the  east  of  the  Ouinebaug,  was 
owmed  by  the  colony  of  Connecticut  and  remained  unoccupied 
for  many  years,  though  grants  of  land,  in  consideration  of  ser- 
vices rendered  by  individuals,  were  occasionally  made  with  very 
indefinite  descriptions.  On  this  territory  Killingly  Avas  laid  out 
in  170S,  and  about  the  same  time  Voluntown  was  surveyed  and 
distributed  to  a  large  number  of  military  volunteers. 
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EARLY  EVENTS. 


Wimlliani  Coinity  Or^.';anized. — General  Condition  of  Societr. — Valuations  of 
Property  and  Productions. — Public  Morals. — Their  Houses. — Social  Condi- 
tions.— Or^^anization  of  Courts. — Court  House  and  Jail. — ^Militia  Organiza- 
tion and  Training. — Woodstock  Annexed  to  Worcester  County.— Transferred 
to  AVindhani  County. — Organization  of  Probate  Districts. — Emigrations  of 
Iniiabitants. — Colonization  to  Wyoming,  X.  Y. — The  Susquehanna  and  Dela- 
ware Companies. — Settlement  of  Wyoming, 


WIXI)riA:\I  COUNTY  wa,s  organized  in  172n.  By  that 
time  many  improvements  had  been  made  in  the  wil- 
derness of  northeastern  Connecticut.  The  present  ter- 
ritory then  contained  eight  organized  towns,  namely.  Ashford, 
Canterbury,  Killingly,  Plainfield,  Pomfret,  Voluntown,  AVind- 
ham  and  Woodstock.  Forests  had  been  leveled,  roads  con- 
structed, streams  bridged,  and  land  subdued  and  brought  under 
cultivation.  The  aboriginal  inhabitants  were  fast  passing  away. 
The  wigwam  was  superseded  by  the  farm  house,  and  the  toma- 
'nawk  by  the  woodman's  axe  and  the  plow.  vSeveral  hiundred 
families  were  now  settled  here,  with  comfortable  prospects 
aricad.  Some  favored  towns  had  niade  rapid  progress  ^\'hile 
cilK-rs  h:id  been  impeded  in  growth  by  vexatious  land  title  con- 
troversies and  other  obstacles.  In  each,  however,  a  church  with 
a  "  learned  and  orthodox  minister,"  and  schools  had  been  estab- 
lished, and  military  organization  effected.  ^lills  and  tanneries 
had  ])eeii  set  up,  and  public  roads  had  been  opened.  I'y  these 
roads  cacli  town  was  connected  with  one  or  all  of  the  leading 
br.sinuss  centers  of  Xew  iMigland — ]-]oston,  Hartford  arid  Provi- 

dicnce  -  and  S(.)  great  was  the  travel  on  these  thoroughfares  that 

almost  every  house  on  them  served  for  a  tavern.  Tlie  town  of 
\Vo"dsi(.-ck  was  then  claimed  by  Suffolk  county,  ]\Iass.;  Wind- 
luim  and  Ashford  by  Hartford  county;  and  the  other  five  by 
Xcw  Lontlon  couiitv. 

Tlie  VL-nnoicness  of  these  towns  from  their  county  seat  made 
them  much  inconvenience,  and  as  early  as  1717  efforts  were 
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made  to  secure  the  org^anization  of  a  new  county.  Failing-  at 
first  to  secure  the  necessary  legislation,  efforts  were  repeated 
until  in  ]\Iay,  1720,  the  "Governor.  Council  and  Representatives 
in  General  Court  assembled  "  enacted, That  the  west  bounds 
of  the  town  of  Lebanon,  the  north  bounds  of  Coventry,  the  north 
bounds  of  ^^lansfield,  till  it  meets  with  the  southAvest  bounds  of 
Ashford,  the  west  bounds  of  Ash  ford,  the  east  bounds  of  Stafford, 
the  ^Massachusetts  line  on  the  north,  the  Rhode  Island  line  on  the 
east,  the  north  bounds  of  Preston  and  north  bounds  of  Xorvrich, 
containing-  the  towns  of  Windham,  Lebanon,  Canterbury,  ]\Ians- 
field,  Plainfield,  Coventry,  Pomfret,  Killingly,  Ashford.  Volun- 
town  and  ^lortlake,  shall  be  one  entire  county,  and  called  by  the 
name  of  Windham."  The  act  further  set  forth  that  the  town  of 
Windham  should  be  the  county  seat,  and  that  two  county  courts 
should  be  held  there  annually— one  on  the  fourth  Tuesday  in 
June,  and  one  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  December — and  two 
superior  courts — one  on  the  third  Tuesday  in  ]\Iarch,  and  the 
other  on  the  third  Tuesday  in  vSeptember  of  each  year. 

Three  towns,  it  will  be  seen,  were  originally  included  in 
Windham  county,  which  are  now  outside  its  limiits.  Lebanon, 
southwest  from  Windham,  was  organized  as  a  town  in  1700. 
Mansfield,  at  first  a  part  of  Windham  township,  was  set  off  as  a 
distinct  incorporation  in  17(U-j.  Coventry,  west  of  ]\Iansfield,  Y'as 
made  a  town  in  171L  These  Averc  all  large  and  important 
towns,  and  added  much  to  the  strenc^h  of  the  new  countv.  The 
little  irregular  }vIortlake  ]\Ianor  was  included  in  a  distinct  town- 
ship. 

It  is  now  impossible  to  form  anything  like  a  definite  estimate 
of  the  population  of  that  peric^L  It  is  doubtful  if  any  town  ex- 
cept Windham  numbered  a  hundred  families.  Windham  was 
then  the  leadinc!'  town  of  northeastern  Connecticut,  and  no  one 
disputed  her  right  to  be  the  coimty  seat  of  the  new  county.  In 
population,  Avealth,  cultivatio!i  and  political  influence  she  had 
far  outstripped  her  sister  toAvnships,  and  was  at  once  recognized 
and  received  as  their  rightful  head  and  leader.  A  few  hundred 
Indians,  chielly  AVabbaquassets  and  Ouinel:augs,  were  residents 
of  the  new  county.  IMohegans  and  Shetuckets  roved  freely 
through  the  towns  of  Canterbury  andAVindham.  A  small  num- 
ber of  negroes  were  held  as  slaves  in  the  more  Avealthy  families. 
As  to  the  ratable  propertv  of  each  town,  the  following  figures 
give  some  idea:   Ashf(:>rd  and  A'oluntoAvn  not  being  in  that  \-ear 
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(1720)  sufficiently  organized  to  be  assessed,  their  names  do  not 
appear  on  the  list:  Windham,  ^10, 709,  10s.;  Lebanon,  i?13.S75,- 
]r)S.,4d.;  MansReld,  /■o,S17,0s.,Gd.:  Coventry,  £:4,40o,7s.,Cd.;  Tlain- 
field,  i;G,:):J2,14s.;  Canterbury,  i:G,229,ls.,6d.;  Pomfret,  /:G,474  ; 
Killingly,  /■r),3()2,10s. 

Property  was  very  unequally  distributed.  Such  settlers  as 
were  able  to  buy  their  land  at  the  outset  were  soon  in  comforta- 
ble circumstances,  but  the  great  mass  of  the  people  were  poor 
and  found  it  difficult  to  pay  their  taxes.  Money  was  scarce,  and 
so  were  commodities  that  brought  in  money,  and  many  could 
scarcely  raise  sufficient  food  for  home  consumption.  Wheat, 
rye,  corn,  barley,  flax  and  hemp  Avere  the  chief  staples  of  pro- 
duction. ^Manufactures  were  limited  to  leather,  potash,  coarse 
pottery,  and  domestic  fabrics  of  linen  and  woolen.  The  people 
labored  hard  and  suffered  many  trials  and  privations,  mcney 
was  scarce,  food  sometimes  scanty  and  comforts  few.  This  was 
especially  true  in  the  later  towns,  which  were  remote  ficm  the 
older  settlements.  Amoncf  the  men  of  the  time  there  was  much 
coarseness  and  roughness,  much  bickering  and  backbiting,  but 
withal  a  high  sense  of  personal  dignity,  which  was  easily  offend- 
ed by  the  tongue  of  slander.  The  first  generation  reared  in 
these  new  towns  was  probably  inferior  in  education  and  cultme 
to  the  standard  of  their  fathers.  vSchools,  poor  at  best,  were 
maintained  with  great  difficulty,  and  books  were  scarce.  Inter- 
course with  older  towns  was  infrequent.  Home  training,  the 
church  and  the  town  meeting — the  only  educating,  refining  and 
stimulating  agencies — could  not  fully  counteract  the  demoraliz- 
ing influences  and  tendencies  of  their  isolated  position.  The 
court  records  furnish  abundant  testimony  to  the  roughness  and 
violence  of  the  times,  and  church  records  bear  equal  evidence  to 
much  looseness  of  morals  among  the  people.  With  all  their 
strictness  in  Sabbath  kee];)ing  and  catechizing,  in  familv  and 
church  discipline,  there  was  great  license  in  speed  and  manner, 
much  hard  drinking  and  rude  merry-making,  with  occasional 
outbreaks  of  border  ruffianism.  Training  days  were  the  great 
festive  occasions  in  all  tlie  townships. 

Houses  were  small  and  rouc!'h,  and  the  furniture  in  them  was 
rude  and  scanty.  Food  and  clothing  were  mainly  of  home  pro- 
duction, and  the  ordinary  style  of  living  vras  very  plain  and  sim- 
ple. Class  distinctions,  however,  were  brcughi  here  with  the 
settlers,  and  soon  began  to  show  themselves  in  increased  devel- 
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opraent.  A  few  families  were  able  to  adopt  and  maintain  a 
style  of  comparative  luxury.  ^Ministers  were  looked  up  to  as 
social  as  well  as  religious  leaders,  and  with  their  unmcumbered 
homesteads,  a  salary  of  sixty  to  one  hundred  pounds,  and  abun- 
dance of  free  firewood,  were  probably  much  better  provided  for 
than  the  majority  of  the  people.  The  inventory  of  'Mr.  Whit- 
ing's estate,  taken  in  172r».  and  that  of  Mr.  Estabrook's,  two 
years  later,  show  that  these  ministers  Avere  in  very  comfortable 
circumstances,  and  left  ample  provision  for  the  maintenance  and 
education  of  their  children.  Both  left  valuable  libraries,  num- 
bering nearly  two  hundred  volumes  of  standard  works.  A  large 
supply  of  bedding  was  included  in  their  household  furniture,  a 
goodly  array  of  pewter  and  brass,  a  little  silver,  some  chairs  and 
high  chests.  Carpets  and  bureaus  were  then  unknown,  and 
earthenware  Avas  rarer  than  silver.  The  inventory  of  wearing 
apparel  belonging  to  Mrs.  Estabrook  affords  some  interesting 
hints  as  to  the  customs  of  ladies  in  those  days.  It  included  -'3 
black  crape  gowns  and  petticoats,  1  silk  stuff  double  gown  and 
petticoat,  1  silk  poplin  gown  and  petticoat,  1  silk  crape  gOAvn,  1 
white  flannel  wrought  petticoat,  1  stuff  petticoat,  3  linen  and 
woolen  petticoats,  1  linen  and  woolen  (home)  gown  and  petticoat, 

I  new  camblet  ridino'-hood,  1  serire  ridinor-hood,  1  orauze  hood,  1 
black  -silk  hood.  2  bonnets,  1  silk  scarf,!  pair  stays,  1  head  dress, 

II  night  caps,  S  linen  aprons.  G  linen  aprons.  3  linen  and  woolen 
aprons,  2  calico  aprons,  2  checkered  aprons,  9  speckled  h.  d. 
k.  fs.,  9  pairs  gloves,  2  fans,  4  waist-ribbons,  amber  beads.  4 
pairs  stockings.  '2  pairs  shoes.  &c." 

After  the  organization  of  the  county  the  first  court  of  common 
pleas  vras  held  at  Windham  Green,  june  ^Oth,  172(3.  Timothy 
Pierce,  of  Pkiinfxcld,  who  had  been  judge  of  probate,  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  general  assembly  judge  of  the  county  court.  The 
justices  of  the  quorum,  who  attended  that  first  court  Avere  Joshua 
Ripley,  of  Windham  ;  Thomas  Huntington,  ox  ^Mansfield:  Joseph 
Adams,  of  Canterbury,  and  Ebenezer  West,  of  Lebanon.  Rich- 
ard Abbe  Avas  appointed  treasurer  of  the  county.  The  jury  of 
this  court  Avas  composed  of  Eleazer  Cary,  Jonathan  Crane,  Joseph 
Ripley,  Jr.,  Joseph  Huntington,  Th(,>mas  Root  and  Xathaniel 
Rust.  The  first  .net  of  the  court  Avas  "  to  inquire  into  the  circumi- 
stances  "  of  the  unfortunate  Peter  Davison,  of  ^lortlakc,  then 
under  the  charge  of  Justice  Adams,  in  pursuance  of  a  recomnicn- 
dation  from  the  countv  court  of  Xcav  London,  "that  this  Court 
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should  make  some  provision  for  the  further  support  and  main- 
tenance of  said  idiot."  Joseph  Backus,  of  Norwich,  appeared  as 
attorney  for  New  London  count}*.  The  court  was  of  opinion 
that  it  had  ''no  power  or  authority  to  assign  said  idiot  to  any 
particular  place  or  person  for  his  future  support."  Forty-six 
cases  were  tried  at  this  first  session  of  the  court.  Licenses  were 
also  granted  to  Thomas  vStevens,  of  Plainheld;  vSampson  Howe 
and  Isaac  Cutler,  of  Killingly ;  Solomon  Tracy,  Edward  Spald- 
ing and  Richard  Pellet,  of  Canterbury ;  Francis  Smith  and  Oba- 
diah  Rhodes,  of  Voluntown,  "to  keep  houses  of  public  enter- 
tainment for  strangers,  travelers  and  others,  and  also  to  retail 
strong  drink,"  and  to  James  Lassel,  of  Windham  "to  use  and  oc- 
cupy ye  art  and  mystery  of  tanning."  At  the  December  session 
Samuel  Backus  was  arraigned  for  speaking  "  vile,  ungodly  and 
profane  language,"  and  Joseph  Bolles,  of  Xew  London,  "for  de- 
claring to  ye  worshipful  Judge  Timothy  Pierce,  '  You  fight 
against  God  and  you  are  perverting  wretches.'"  ^vlehitaVjle 
Morris  was  arraigned  for  unseemly  conduct,  was  sentenced  to 
pay  ten  pounds,  or  be  whipped  ten  stripes  tipon  her  naked  body. 

A  jail  was  at  once  provided  for  the  use  of  the  county  prisoners. 
August  18th,  1726,  the  justices  planned  a  building  to  be  erected 
for  this  purpose,  "with  all  possible  expedition,"  and  pending  the 
completion  'of  that  V>uilding  the  back  room  of  ^Ir.  Richard 
Abbe's  dwelling  house  Avas  engaged  to  be  used  as  a  jail.  'Move 
particular  accounts  of  this  reformatory  institution  and  its  suc- 
cessive buildings  will  be  found  in  another  chapter.  In  April, 
1721),  the  justices  began  to  take  steps  toward  building  a  "state- 
house  "  for  the  county.  A  court  house  forty  feet  long,  twenty- 
four  feet  wide  and  twenty  feet  high  was  decided  upun,  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  memorialize  tlie  assembly,  "  pray- 
ing their  approbation  in  this  affair,  and  also,  thai  something  be 
granted  to  said  county  out  of  the  duties  of  gC)ods  unported  into 
this  Government  to  assist  them  in  building  said  house  ;  also, 
that  something  be  allowed  them  from  the  counties  of  Hartfcrd 
and  Xew  London,  in  consideration  of  what  we  paid  for  build- 
ing the  state  houses  while  we  belonged  to  said  counties :  also, 
that  the  town  of  AVindham  may  be  under  the  same  regulations 
as  to  keeping  and  maintaining  a  grammar  school  in  said  town 
as  the  other  head  towns  of  other  counties  in  this  Colony." 

The  petition  appears  to  have  been  granted,  and  its  purposes 
accomplished  except  in  regard  to  reimbursement  from  Xew 
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London  and  Hartford  counties  on  account  of  what  the  towns  of 
Windham  might  have  contributed  tOAvard  building-  their  court 
houses.  The  assembly  gave  permission  for  those  counties  to  do 
this,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  ever  did  anything  in  that 
direction.  The  new  court  house  was  erected,  probably  in  1730. 
It  stood  on  a  corner  of  Windham  Green,  and  was  considered  a 
handsome  building  for  the  time. 

Captain  John  Sabin,  the  first  settler  of  Ponrifret  and  a  leading- 
citizen  of  northeastern  Connecticut,  Avas  appointed  by  the  as- 
sembly in  October,  17:26.  }^Iajor  of  the  Regiment  in  the  County 
of  Windham."  Upon  the  petition  of  several  persons,  the  assem- 
bly ordered  ^^lajor  Sabin,  a  year  later,  "to  raise  a  troop  in  the 
County  of  Windham,  and  to  enroll  such  suitable  persons  as  will 
voluntarily  enlist  themselves  and  engage  to  equip  themselves 
well  for  that  service ;  and  if  there  appear  and  enlist  to  the  num- 
ber of  fifty  persons,  the  major  then  lead  them  to  the  choice  of 
all  proper  officers."  It  appears  that  the  required  number  pre- 
sented themselves  and  the  troop  was  organized  in  ]\Iay  follovv-- 
ing,  Joseph  Trumbull  being  chosen  captain  ;  Jabez  Huntington, 
lieutenant;  Ebenezer  ]Metcalf,  cornet ;  and  Thomas  Xewcomb, 
quartermaster. 

It  wdll  be  remembered  that  at  this  time  the  important  town  of 
Woodstock  Avas  not  included  in  the  county  of  ^\Tndham.  It  had 
been  held  by  ^Massachusetts  as  a  part  of  the  A'ery  extensiA'e 
county  of  Suffolk,  but  the  need  of  different  county  associations 
Avere  sorely  felt.  A  moAxment  to  effect  this  object  Avas  begun 
in  1721,  and  rencAved  during  the  A'ears  that  folloAved  until  ten 
years  later,  Avhen  in  1731  it  Avas  incorporated  Avith  many  tOAvns 
to  the  north  of  it  into  the  county  of  Worcester.  Colonel  John 
Chandler,  one  of  the  most  prominent  citizens,  and  a  member  of 
a  very  influential  family,  Avas  a  A-ery  active  and  persistent  advo- 
cate of  the  measure.  The  distinguished  position  held  by  the 
Chandler  family,  Avith  the  general  prosperity  and  adA'ancement 
of  the  tOAvn,  gaA'e  Woodstock  a  A-ery  prominent  place  in  Worcester 
county.  In  point  of  AA'ealth  it  Avas  only  exceeded  by  the  older 
tOAvns,  Leicester  and  Mendon.  Its  quota  of  tax  for  building  the 
ncAv  Worcester  county  court  house  Avas  thirty-tAvo  pounds. 

We  haAX^  said  before  that  Woodstock  Avas  held  by  Massachu- 
setts. Althouo'h  lyinQ:  south  of  the  southern  boundarv  line  of 
that  colony,  ^lassachusetts  having  in  a  sense  purchased  the  land 
for  her  offspring  to  settle  upon,  continued  to  exercise  powers 
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and  rights  of  jurisdiction  as  ^vell  as  rig-hts  of  proprietorship.  As 
the  people  had  favored  this  course,  the  colony  of  Connecticut 
had  neglected  to  assert  her  rights  of  jurisdiction  over  this  terri- 
tory, which  clearly  fell  within  her  bounds.  But  the  people  of 
Woodstock  now  be^ran  to  see  that  it  would  be  mc^re  desirable 
for  them  to  be  associated  with  the  colony  of  Connecticut.  Their 
taxes  wotild  be  lighter  and  their  privileges  greater.  Xotwith- 
standinQ^  the  orii^inal  settlers  came  from  a  ^Massachusetts  tOAvn, 
a  new  generation  was  now  in  public  life,  less  personally  con- 
nected with  the  mother  colony.  The  death  of  Colonel  Chandler 
severed'the  strongest  tie  that  bound  Woodstock  to  ^lassachu- 
setts.  That  the  grant  of  the  king  gave  Woodstock  territory  to 
Connecticut  was  admitted  by  all  parties,  although  an  agreement 
between  the  colonies  had  yielded  it  to  2\Iassachiisetts.  The 
Woodstock  people  maintained  that  this  agreement,  which  had 
never  been  confirmed  by  the  king,  was  invalid  ;  that  a  title  of 
land  could  only  be  annulled  or  transferred  l)y  the  power  which 
had  granted  it,  and  that  they  were  thus  within  Connecticut 
limits,  and  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  its  government. 

The  geographical  position  of  Woodstock  was  similar  to  Somers, 
Suffield  and  Enfiekb  further  west,  in  reo:ard  to  the  ^Massachusetts 
line.  These  three  towns  lay  south  of  the  proper  Massachusetts 
line,  while  between  Woodstock  and  vSomers  a  large  tract  of  Con- 
necticut land  (undisputed)  ran  up  to  the  line,  the  territory  being 
nearly  the  same  as  that  now  occupied  by  the  towns  of  Stafford 
and  Union.  These  ]\Iassachusetts  towns  extending  into  Con- 
necticut territory  were  called  indented  towns."  As  early  as 
jMarch  31st.  1737,  Woodstock  appointed  by  its  vote  a  committee, 
Colonel  William  Chandler,  to  join  with  the  other  "  indented 
towns  "  in  a  petition  to  the  assembly  of  Connecticut  to  take  them 
under  its  jurisdiction.  The  assembly  appointed  a  committee  to 
confer  with  a  Massachusetts  committee  in  recrard  to  the  matter, 
but  the  assemblv  of  that  colon v  indiirnantlv  refused  to  consider 
the  question  or  to  appoint  a  committee  to  confer  with  the  other 
in  regard  to  it.  Woodstock  and  her  neighbors,  however,  pressed 
the  question  during  the  years  of  a  decade,  and  the  assembly  in 
]May,  1749,  acted  on  the  matter,  declaring  "that  all  the  said  in- 
habitants which  lie  south  of  the  line  fixed  by  the  Massachusetts 
Charter  are  within  and  have  right  to  the  privileges  of  this  Gov- 
ernment, the  aforesaid  agreement  notwithstanding."  A  com- 
mittee was  also  appointed  to  join  with  a  ^lassachtisetts  commit- 
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-tee  in  running  and  fixing-  the  line  between  the  colonies,  and  if 
■the  latter  should  refuse  to  participate,  then  the  committee  should 
through  their  agent  in  Great  Britain  appeal  to  the  king  to  "  ap- 
point commissioners  to  run  and  ascertain  the  division  line." 

Woodstock  now  called  a  meeting  of  her  inhabitants  and  or- . 
-ganized  as  a  town  of  Windham  county  in  Connecticut,  julv'2Sth. 
1749,  seventy-four  freemen  being  at  that  time  admitted  to  the 
•privileges  of  citizenship.    After  sixty-three  years'  subjection  to 
^the  government  of  ^^lassachusetts,  Woodstock  thus  triumphantly 
-effected  her  OAvn  secession.  No  longer  an  appended  indentation 
but  an  integral  part  of  her  rightful  commonwealth,  she  was  now 
-orofanized  under  Connecticut  laws  and  formally  enrolled  amone: 
Windham  county  toAvnships.     It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
Massachusetts  quietly  submitted  to  this  secession  of  towns  over 
which  she  had  held  jurisdiction.    A  considerable  of  diplom.atic 
fire  and  smoke  followed,  but  the  association  of  Woodstock  with 
Connecticut  and  with  Windham  county  was  maintained. 

The  northern  tOAvns  of  the  county  were  at  this  time  included 
-in  the  Plainfield  probate  district,  but  this  being  an  inconvenient 
.arrancrement  for  them,  in  ll^r2  a  new  district  was  formed  com- 
prising  the  towns  of  Woodstock,  Pomfret,  x\shford,  Killingly, 
Mortlake  and  Union.  Patil  Bowen  was  appointed  clerk  of  this 
-court;  and  he  kept  its  records  in  his  dwelling  house 'on  Wood- 
. stock  hill. 

The  migratory  impulse  which  has  ever  been  a  characteristic 
-of  the  New  Englanders,  which  indeed  has  led  the  sons  of  the 
Pilgrims  from  Plymouth  Rock  to  the  coast  of  the  Pacihc.  was 
•early  manifested  in  Windham  county.  The  settlement  of  this 
field  had  not  been  consummated  ere  the  people  were  look- 
ing westward  in  search  of  new  fields  and  pasttires  green  for 
their  restless  feet  to  tread  upon.  As  early  as  1735,  residents  of 
Ashford  and  Killingly  joined  with  others  from  towns  in  }vlassa- 
chusetts  in  petitioning  for  a  township  among  the  "  Equivalent 
Lands"  allowed  to  Connecticut,  and  received  a  grant,  which  was 
afterward  laid  out  as  Town  Number  One,  of  Vermont.  Wind- 
ham settlers  followed  in  1737,  asking  for  a  town  east  of  Salisbury, 
and  although  their  request  was  refused,  many  residents  from 
that  and  other  towns  of  the  county,  removed  with  their  families 
to  the  new  towns  in  Litchfield  county.  A  more  decided  out- 
break of  this  emigration  spirit,  however,  occurred  about  the 
year  MM).    The. charter  rights  of  Connecticut  to  a  strip  of  land 
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forty  leagues  wide,  extending  southwest  across  the  continent  to 
the  Pacific  ocean,  had  never  been  yielded.  A  proposition  was 
now  put  forth  to  plant  a  colony  in  the  Susquehanna  valley  and 
thus  incorporate  it  into  the  jurisdiction  of  Connecticut.  The 
marvelous  richness  and  beauty  of  the  propose'd  field  of  settle- 
ment was  then  well  known,  and  the  enthusiastic  orio-inators  and 
promulgators  of  the  scheme  painted  it  in  glowing  colors.  2vlarch 
20th,  1758,  the  assembly  was  petitioned  by  ninety-three  inhabi- 
tants of  Farmington,  Windham,  Canterbury,  Plain  field,  Volun- 
town  and  several  other  towns,  not  specified  in  the  petition,  to 
grant  a  quit-claim  on  a  tract  of  land  sixteen  miles  square  on 
both  sides  of  the  Susquehanna  river.  The  petitioners  represent- 
ed that  the  tract  in  cjuestion  was  occupied  by  Indians,  whose 
claim  they  proposed  to  purchase,  and  that  no  English  inhabi- 
tant lived  upon  or  near  to  it.  They  further  proposed  to  go  and 
settle  upon  it.  Xo  formal  answer  appears  to  have  been  given, 
but  the  petitioners  evidently  received  encouragement  to  go  on 
with  their  plans  for  the  proposed  settlement.  The  project  noAv 
gathered  additional  strength.  A  blaze  of  enthusiasm  seemed  to 
invest  the  people.  A  meeting  to  form  a  company  to  carry  out 
the  plan  was  held  at  Windham  July  18th,  17o3,  at  which  articles 
of  agreement  were  signed  by  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
persons.  •  A .  committee,  consisting  of  Jonathan  Skinner,  jabez 
Fitch,  Eliphalet  Dyer,  John  Smith  and  Captain  Robert  Dixon, 
was  appointed  to  prospect  the  land,  purchase  the  Indian  claim, 
and  lay  out  and  convey  the  tract  to  the  settlers.  The  subscribers 
agreed  each  to  pay  in  advance,  two  "  Spanish  milled  dollars," 
toward  the  expense  of  the  committee,  and  on  their  return  to 
make  up  an}-  deficiency  by  equal  shares  in  the  amount.  The 
committee,  however,  was  limited  to  one  thousand  pounds  in  the 
expense  they  were  to  incur.  They  were  to  secure  a  tract  twen- 
ty miles  one  wav  bv  ten  miles  the  other.    This  movement,  ori^r- 

J.J  '  o 

inating  in  Windham,  soon  attracted  the  interest  of  inhabitants 
of  neighboring  towns,  until  it  extended  to  every  corner  of  Con- 
necticut. ^Meetings  were  held  here  and  there  and  step  by  step 
the  interest  grew.  At  Windham,  January  4th,  1754,  an  import- 
ant meeting  was  held,  when  in  answer  to  applications  for  m:em- 
bership  in  the  company  it  was  agreed  to  admit  forty  persons 
each  from  the  counties  of  Xew  Plaven,  Fairfield  and  Litchfield  ; 
thirty  from  Hartford  county  ;  twenty  from  Xew  London  county  ; 
and  ten  more  from  Windham.    The  price  of  a  share  was  now 
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raised  to  four  dollars  instead  of  two,  but  this  advance  did  not 
check  the  applications  for  membership,  which  now  poured  in 
rapidly  that  in  ^lay  it  was  determined  to  admit  five  hundred 
more,  at  a  still  further  advance  in  price  to  five  dollars  per  share. 
The  most  keen  sighted  and  public-spirited  men  were  eng'aged 
in  promoting-  this  scheme. 

The  land  upon  wliich  the  colony  proposed  to  locate  was  heM 
by  the  vSix  Nations.  r3urinir  the  summer  necrotiations  were  en- 
tered  into  with  them  by  ^Messrs.  Woodbridge  and  Dyer  repre- 
senting the  company,  and  a  deed  was  secured  for  a  tract  of  lard 
called  Ouiwaumuck  or  Wyoming,  in  the  vSusquehanna  Valley. 
The  company  had  now  outgrown  the  limits  of  Windham  county, 
and  its  next  meeting  was  held  at  Hartford  on  the  27th  of  No- 
vember, 1754.  At  this  meeting  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
petition  the  king  for  a  confirmatirm  of  the  purchase.  This  com- 
mittee was  composed  of  Phinehas  Lyman,  George  Wyllis,  Dan- 
iel Edwards  and  Eliphalet  Dyer.  The  limit  of  numbers  now 
fixed  for  the  compan}' was  eight  hundred  "  wholesome  persons," 
and  the  entrance  fee  for  new  subscribers  was  advanced  to  nine 
dollars.  Samuel  Talcott.  of  Hartford;  Isaac  Tracy,  of  Norwich  ; 
Samirel  Gray,  of  Windham  ;  Oliver  Wolcott,  of  Litchfield;  Sam- 
uel Bishop,  of  New  Haven,  and  Joseph  Wakeman,  of  Fairfield, 
were  appointed  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  company  in  their 
respective  counties.  In  'May  of  the  following  year  the  assembly 
was  petitioned  to  incorporate  the  colony  under  a  charter,  but 
though  fully  acqrriescing  in  the  measure  it  was  not  willing  to 
commit  itself  to  any  action  in  advance  of  the  decision  of  the 
king.  The  company  was  thus  forced  to  await  the  result  of  its 
appeal  to  the  Crown,  and  this  being  presented  just  at  a  time 
when  the  dil^culties  between  England  and  France  were  absorb- 
ing the  royal  mind,  received  fo]"  the  time  no  attention,  and  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  here  still  further  compelled  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Susquehanna  colony  to  submit  to  an  indefinite  post- 
ponement. 

xVfter  the  return  of  peace,  five  years  later,  renewed  efforts 
were  made  and  the  Susquehanna  Conrpany  resumed  active  oper- 
ations. At  a  meeting  held  in  Hartford  ^larch  12th,  ITGO,  the 
committee  previorrsly  appointed  were  directed  to  go  forward 
with  the  work  entrusted  to  them  with  all  possible  dispatch.  An- 
other company,  known  as  the  Delaware  Company,  was  engaged 
in  a  similar  scheme  of  locating  a  colony  in  the  Susquehanna 
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Valley.  Both  these  companies  joined  in  sending  an  agent  to 
England  to  get  a  confirmation  of  their  purchases  from  the 
Crown,  but  in  this  they  failed.  The  assembly  of  Connecticut 
also  refused  to  issue  a  charter  for  town  settlements  or  incorpor- 
ation in  territory  ^vhich  was  claimed  with  so  much  reason  bv 
the  government  of  Pennsylvania.  Powerful  Indian  tribes  also 
contested  the  ofround.  Before  all  the  Indian  claimants  had  been 
satisfied  the  company  gave  liberty  to  individuals  to  begin  set- 
tlement there.  This  liberty  was  improved  by  several  Connecti- 
cut families,  who  effected  a  settlement  in  the  AVyoming  A'allev 
in  the  years  1702  and  1703,  but  were  soon  attacked  bv  the  hos- 
tile savages  and  butchered  without  mercy.  On  the  return  of 
Eliphalet  Dyer,  who  had  been  sent  as  the  agent  of  the  Delaware 
and  Susquehanna  companies  to  Great  Britain  on  a  fruitless  er- 
rand to  the  king,  both  companies  were  summoned  to  Windham 
court  house  January  Kith,  1705,  to  hear  his  report. 

Undeterred  by  rebufl  and  threatened  opposition,  the  Susque- 
hanna Company  continued  its  efforts.  Renewed  attempts  were 
made  to  gain  the  sanction  of  Connecticut,  but  that  government 
was  too  wise  to  expose  itself  to  collision  with  Pennsylvania,  and 
discreetly  withheld  its  formal  endorsement  of  the  enterprise. 
Colonel  Dyer  in  particular,  so  warmly  pleaded  its  cause,  and  so 
glowingly  depicted  the  charms  of  the  Wyoming  Valley  as  to 
call  out  from  one  of  the  wits  of  the  day  the  poetic  impromptu: 

"  Canaan  of  old,  as  we  are  told, 

Where  it  did  rain  down  ]\Ianna, 
Wa'n't  half  so  good  for  lieaveni}'  food 

As  Dyer  makes  Siis(j[iiehanna.'" 

The  vSusquehanna  Company  was.  however,  too  powerful  an  or- 
ganization and  too  strongly  entrenched  in  populnr  favor,  to  be 
repressed  by  lack  of  official  aid  or  recognition.  At  a  meeting  in 
Hartford  in  17(')S.  it  was  voted  that  five  townships,  five  miles 
square,  should  be  surveyed  and  granted  each  to  forty  settlers, 
being  proprietors,  on  condition  that  these  settlers  should  remain 
upon  the  ground  and  defend  themselves  and  each  other  from 
the  intrusion  of  all  rival  claimants.  To  -encourage  them  still 
further,  the  sum  of  two  hundred  pounds  was  appropriated  to 
provide  implements  of  husbandry  and  provisions.  Great  as  the 
risk  was,  there  were  many  ready  to  meet  it.  The  chance  of 
cfainimr  a  home  in  the  beautiful  vallev  was  worth  a  contest,  and 
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indeed  to  some  who  had  shared  in  the  exciting  service  of  the 
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French  war,  the  prospect  of  a  brtish  Avith  the  "Pennymites" 
may  have  furnished  an  additional  incentive. 

Early  m  170-J,  forty  adventtirous  Yankees  descended  upon 
Wyoming.  Foremost  among  them  were  old  French  war  cam- 
paigners. Captain  Zebtilon  Btttler.  of  Lyme,  and  Captain  John 
Dtirkee,  once  of  Windham,  now  of  Xorwicli.  Thomas  Dyer, 
Vine  Elderkin,  Nathaniel  Wales  and  Xathan  Denison,  of  Wind- 
ham; and  Timothy  Pierce,  of  Plainfield,  were  also  among  the 
heroic ''forty."  They  found  the  "  Pennymites  "  already  in  pos- 
session of  the  field,  but  they  gave  battle,  and  after  a  sharp  ard 
spirited  contest  were  obliged  to  quit  the  field,  leaving  Durkee 
and  other  leading  men  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Co-onel 
Dyer  and  Major  Elderkin  were  equally  unsuccessful  in  attempt- 
ing to  negotiate  an  amicable  settlement  with  the  proprietary 
government  of  Pennsylvania.  Funds  were  raised  by  the  activity 
of  Ebenezer  Backtis  and  Captains  Joseph  Eaton  and  Robert 
Durkee,  with  other  men  in  other  parts  of  Connecticut,  for  the 
relief  and  stipport  of  the  prisoners. 

'  A  still  laro-er  force  rettirned  to  the  charo-e  in  1770.  and  a  more 
seriotis  contest  ensued,  but  they  were  also  compelled  to  retire 
with  loss  of  life  and  destruction  of  property.  After  taking  and 
losirn^  Fort  Durkee  in  the  course  of  the  followino:  winter,  the 
Yaakees  opened  the  siege  in  the  spring  of  177E  with  fresh 
forces  and  leaders,  resolved  to  carry  on  the  war  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity. The  "  Pennymites  "  mtCt  them.Avith  their  usual  spirit 
and  gallantry,  though  greatly  crippled  in  resources.  After  de- 
fending the  fort  for  several  months  they  M  ere  at  last  forced  to 
accept  articles  of  capitulation,  and  withdrew  from  Wyoming, 
leaving  the  rejoicing  Yankees  in  possession  of  the  land  so 
valiantly  contested. 

Organization  was  now  speedily  efi'ected.  The  towns  already 
laid  out  were  divided  into  farms  and  distributed.  Those  who 
had  fought  for  the  prize  were  rewarded  hs  bountiful  homesteads, 
and  many  other  families  from  all  parts  of  Connecticut  eagerly 
sotight  a  share.  Windham  county,  so  active  in  proposing  and 
promoting  the  establishment  of  the  colony,  was  equally  ready  to 
take  possession,  and  scores  of  valuable  families  removed  thither 
in  the  cotirse  of  a  few  years.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned 
Stephen  Ftiller,  John  and  Stephen  Al.)br»ti,  John  Carey,  Elisha 
Babcock  and  Robert  Durkee,  of  Windliam ;  Simon  vSpalding, 
Ezekiel  Pierce  and  John  Perkins,  of  Plainfield ;  Captain  Samuel 
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Ransom,  Captain  James  Bidlack  and  l^^lisha  Williams,  of  Canter- 
bury;  George  and  John  Dorrance,  Robert  Jameson  and  Cyrus 
Kinne,  of  Voluntown  ;  Anderson  Dana,  Joseph  Biles  and  Stephen 
Whiton,  of  Ashford.  Many  of  these  were  men  in  the  prime  of 
life,  with  larg-e  families,  accustomed  to  the  management  of  af- 
fairs, and  eminently  fitted  to  aid  in  laying  the  foundation  of 
social  order  and  moulding  the  new  settlement  after  the  pattern 
of  Connecticut.  The  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  mildness  of  the 
climate,  the  beauty  of  the  country  and  the  abundance  of  its  re- 
sources far  exceeded  the  expectations,  and  such  glowing  reports 
came  back  to  the  rocky  farms  of  Windham  county,  that  emi- 
gration raged  for  a  time  like  an  epidemic,  and  seemed  likely  to 
sweep  away  a  great  part  of  the  population. 


CHAPTER  V. 


THE  FRENCH  AND  INDIAN  WAR. 


Military  Spirit  of  tlie  People. — Expedition  against  Crown  Point. — Fasting  and 
Prayer  by  the  People  at  Home. — Eastern  Connecticut  Regnnent  at  Lake 
George. — Distinguished  Sons  of  Windham. — Defeat  of  Braddock. — Earth- 
quake.— Popular  Alarm. — Filling  the  Ranks  with  Recruits. — List  of  Soldiers. 
— Ofiicial  Honors. — Capture  of  Fort  William'  Henry  by  Montcalm. — Enlist- 
mr'nts  and  Names  of  Recruits. — Sufferings  of  tiio  Soldiers,  and  of  their  Fam- 
ilies at  flome.—Fii'st  Census  of  Connecticut  in  1750.— Population,  Valuation, 
Churches  and  Scliools. — General  Progress. 

'nn^HE  French  and  Indian  ^var  interested  AVindham  county 


in  common  with  her  sister  connties  in  this  and  other 


New  England  colonies.  In  i\ngust,  1755,  a  regiment 
was  raised  in  eastern  Connecticut  to  assist  in  the  proposed 
expedition  against  Crown  Point.  Eliphalet  D^'cr  was  appointed 
lieutenant  colonel  of  this  regiment.  Each  ..town  of  the  county 
w^as  ordered  to  furnish  its  proportion  of  men.  John  Grosvenor 
was  captain  of  the  company  in  Pomfret,  and  Xehemiah  Tyler 
and  Israel  Putnam  first  and  second  lieutenants,  respectively. 
Notwithstandino-  the  dano;ers  and  difficulties  of  the  service,  the 
requisite  number  of  recruits  was  speedily  secured.  A  strong 
military  spirit  pL^rvaded  the  people,  to  which  was  added  a  sense 
of  religious  and  patriotic  obligation,  and  these  prompted  the 
people  to  ready  obedience  to  what  they  considered  the  call  of 
duty.  But  not  with  the  hilarious  spirit  of  reckless  adventurers 
did  they  meet  this  call.  Rather  with  a  spirit  of  humble  reliance 
on. a  higher  power  who  was  able  to  lead  them  through  the  dark 
and  uncertain  way  which  lay  before  them,  did  they  face  the 
practical  and  serious  question  of  the  hour.  As  an  example,  we 
may  quote  the  record  of  the  vote  passed  by  the  people  of  Ash- 
ford  at  a  church  meeting,  September  9th,  which  was.  ''to  keep  a 
day  of  fasting  and  prayer  one  day  in  a  month  to  Almighty  God, 
in  behalf  of  our  friends  that  are  gone  and  going  to  defend  our 
land  against  an  encroaching  foe  ;  that  they  may  be  preserved 
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and  have  success."  And  on  the  same  day  it  vras  voted  in  town 
meeting,  "That  the  town  do  concur  with  the  church  in  keeping 
a  dav  of  fastincr  once  a  month." 

The  Eastern  Connecticut  regiment  at  once  joined  the  forces 
at  Lake  George,  and  did  good  service  during  the  remainder  of 
the  campaign.  Those  heroic  qualities  which  afterward  made 
Putnam  famous  were  at  once  shown  and  recognized.  Associ- 
ating himself  with  a  companv  of  rangers  under  command  of 
Captain  Robert  Rogers,  he  engaged  with  -great  ardor  and  bold- 
ness in  the  most  exciting  and  hazardous  service.  The  official 
report  of  his  first  thirty  days'  service  is  a  series  of  hair-breadth 
escapes  and  thrilling  adventures.  Alone,  or  with  but  a  single 
companion,  he  passed  night  after  night  in  reconnoisances ; 
creeping  under  bushes  into  encampments  of  hundreds  of  hostile 
Indians,  and  lying  all  night  withiin  reach  of  their  muskets,  ven- 
turing on  one  occasion,  at  Crown  Point,  within  a  rod  of  the 
sentry,  and  having  his  blanket  shot  through  in  different  places 
as  he  was  retreating  from  his  perilous  position. 

x-Vnother  son  of  Windham,  countv  distino^uished  himself  durincr 
this  first  campaign.  This  was  Xathan  AVh'ting.  youngest  son 
of  Reverend  Samuel  Whiting,  of  Windham,  who  had  established 
himself  in- business  at  Xew  Haven,  but  went  to  the  front  as 
lieutenant  colonel  of  the  First  Connecticut  regimxent.  By  his 
resolute  action  and  skillful  management  on  the  field  of  battle  at 
Fort  Edward,  he  rallied  his  regiment  from  a  destructive  panic 
which  folloAved  the  death  of  their  colonel  and  -  other  leaders  in 
the  fi.i^ht,  and  lari^elv  influenced  the  turnino;  of  the  tide  which 
routed  the  French  under  Dieskau  and  secured  a  victory  for  the 
English  arms.  "  P'or  his  extraordinary  services,"  upon  this  and 
other  occasions,  a  reward  was  granted  him  by  the  assem.bly  of 
Connecticut.  His  brothers.  William  and  vSamuel,  also  served  as 
colonels  during  this  war. 

In  addition  to  the  depression  felt  by  the  colonists  in  view  of 
the  defeat  of  Praddock  and  the  failure  of  several  projected  expe- 
ditions, the  public  mind  was  greatly  alarmed  by  a  severe  earth- 
quake shock,  felt  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  which  occurred 
about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Xovember  ISth.  173o.  The 
air  was  clear  and  calm,  the  moon  was  shining  with  her  U-^ual 
placidity,  but  the  sea  was  roaring  on  the  shore  with  such  a  noise 
as  hardly  ever  was  known.  The  first  shock  lasted  about  one 
and  a  half  minutes,  bein^f  succeeded  bv  a  second  one  still  more 
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terrific,  ^[r.  Stiles,  of  Woodstock,  reports:  "The  terra  motiis  in 
this  pLice  very  severe,  lasting-  about  two  minutes — earth  violently 
shaken."  This  unusual  phenomenon  was  considered  an  om.en 
of  further  reverses  and  disasters.  Alarming  sickness  and  mor- 
tality already  prevailed  among  the  soldiers.  One  of  the  first 
victims  of  the  war  was  the  beloved  young  Separate  minister, 
Thomas  vStevens,  dying  at  his  father's  house  on  Thanksgiving 
day,  of  disease  contracted  while  serving  in  the  army  as  a  chap- 
lain. In  this  hour  of  darkness  the  AVindham  County  Associa- 
tion, early  in  1756,  recommended  a  day  of  prayer  to  be  observed 
in  all  the  churches,  on  account  of  frequent  and  amazing  earth- 
quakes ;  strange,  unusual  and  distressing  war  :  awful  growth  and 
spread  of  vice,  infidelity  and  iniquity;  /.  6\,  some  hour  of  the 
afternoon  of  the  last  Thursday  in  every  month,  leaving  it  dis- 
cretionary with  the  ministers  whether  to  spend  the  -whole  time 
in  prayer  only,  or  give  the  people  a  sermon  suitable  to  the 
occasion." 

Ttiese  tmtoward.  events  and  gloomy  forebodings  did  not,  hoAv- 
ever,  discourage  enlistments  and  preparations  for  further  action. 
In  November  Israel  Putnam  received  a  commission  as  captain, 
and  was  ordered  to  raise  a  company  of  men  to  hold  Fort  Kdward 
dtiring  the  ensuing  vinter.  IMany  young  men  in  Pomfret  and 
adjacent  towns  were  eager  to  serve  with  so  spirited  and  popular 
a  leader,  and  the  ranks  were  soon  filled,  as  follows:  Captain, 
Israel  Putnam  ;  lieutenants,  Xathaniel  Porter  and  Henry  Chapin  ; 
sergeants,  Plenry  Pearson,  Peter  Leavens,  Peleg"  Sunderland  and 
William  Manning ;  corporals.  David  Cleveland,  Nathan  llale, 
David  Whitmore  and  Thomas  Lyon  ;  drummer,  Nathan  Bacon; 
clerk,  Isaac  Dean  ;  soldiers,  Robert  Austin,  ]vlatthew  Davis, 
Daniel  Isham,  IMicajah  Torrey,  Eiiphalet  Carpenter,  vSamucl 
White,  Littlefield  Nash,  Jeremiah  Jackson,  Peter  Powen,  Tim- 
othy Harrington,  Giles  Harris,  Ebenezer  Cary,  John  Austin,  Aaron 
Dewey,  ]ohn  Waters,  l-^li  Lewis,  Samuel  Horton,  Ezekiel  White, 
Robert  Nevrell.  Samuel  Webb,  Gideon  Webb.  Solomon  ]\Iack, 
Zaccheus  Crow,  Roger  Crow,  Charles  Biles,  Edward  Tryon, 
Edad  Parson.  vStephen  Pease,  Wareham  Pease,  Thomas  Brigdon, 
James  Hartford,  Thomas  Eddy,  George  Gregory,  John  ]\Ietcalf, 
John  Philips,  j(.)hn  Hutchinson  and  I'enjamin  Shipman. 

The  forcestmder  Johnson  dtiring  the  winterof  ITjr)-.")!;  remained 
in  their  quarters  at  Fort  Edward,  strengthening  it  and  complet- 
ing and  equipping  Fort  William  Henry  at  the  sr)uthwestern  ex- 
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tremity  of  Lake  George,  and  constructing  a  more  commodious 
road  between  these  two  important  positions.  Putnam's  company 
was  chiefly  occupied  with  the  congenial  service  of  scouting  and 
ranging,  carrying  on  a  sharp  guerilla  warfare  with  the  bands  of 
hostile  savages  which  infested  that  region.  vSo  efficient  was  this 
service  that,  in  ^lay,  Captain  Putnam  received  from  the  general 
assembly  a  grant  of  fifty  Spanish  milled  dollars  in  recognition 
of  his  "  extraordinary  services  and  good  conduct  in  ranging  and 
scouting  the  winter  past  for  the  annoyance  of  the  enemy  near 
Crown  Point,  and  discovery  of  their  motions." 

It  is  now^  impossible  to  give  any  definite  account  of  the  partici- 
pation of  the  toAvns  in  the  county  in  this  war,  as  they  preserved 
no  lists  of  the  men  who  went  from  these  towns.  But  there  is 
sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  Windham  county  took  hold  of 
the  matter  of  frontier  defense  with  no  laggard  or  indifferent 
spirit.  Among  the  Windham  county  names,  the  following  were 
honored  with  the  rank  of  captain :  John  Payson,  Nathan  Pay- 
son,  William  Whiting,  Samuel  Whiting,  Eleazer  Pitch,  John 
Grosvenor,  Ebcnczer  Williams,  Aaron  Cleveland,  of  Canterbury  ; 
Edward  Marcy,  of  Ashford ;  Ezekiel  Pierce  and  Benjamin  Lee, 
of  Plainfield;  Robert  Durkee,  of  Canada  Parish  ;  David  Holmes, 
of  Woodstock;  Benjamin  Crary  and  John  Keigwin,  of  Volun- 
town ;  John  Leavens  and  Samuel  Fairbanks,  of  Killingly ;  Sam- 
uel Earned,  of  Thompson  Parish,  Joseph  Paine,  of  Pomfret. 
The  company  headed  by  Captain  Eleazer  Fitch  comprised  the 
:  followung  men,  most  of  whom  were  from  Windham ;  James 
V  Tracy  and  Ezekiel  Fitch,  lieutentants  :  Elijah  Simons  and  Asa 
Richardson,  sergeants;  Nathan  Lilly,  Peter  Bowditch  and  Wil- 
liam Parish,  corporals;  Edward  Bibbins,  Nathaniel  Ripley,  Da- 
rius Waterman,  Joseph  Farnum,  Asa  ^Stevens,  Isaac  Canada, 
Aaron  Eaton,  flenry  Brewster,  Jonathan  Knight,  Benjamin 
Holden,  Josiah  Fuller,  Simon  Cady.  Stephen  Baker.  Caleb  Aus- 
tin, George  Parker,  John  Watson,  }y[icliacl  Watson,  David 
Woodworth,  Daniel  }^Ioulton,  James  Hide,  George  Dunham, 
Joseph  Truesdcll,  Jonathan  Canada,  r3aniel  Squier.  Moses 
Sparks,  Phinehas  }vlanning,  Benjamin  Cary,  Cyrus  Richards, 
Joshua  Ilebard,  Samuel  Alorris,  William  Gordon,  Benjamin 
Paul,  Roger  Crary  and  Enos  l^artholomew.  privates.  Putnam's 
second  company  was  mostly  made  up  from  Plainfield  and  \'olun- 
town ;  among  its  members  were  Thomas  Gallup,  as  lieutenant; 
George  Creary,  as  sergeant ;  Ebenezer  Davis  and  David  Shep- 
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ard,  as  corporals,  and  Robert  Dixon,  Benjamin  Parks,  Elijah 
Cady,  Ezekiel  Whiting,  James  x\shley  and  Thomas  Rudd  as 
soldiers. 

Directly  following  the  alarm  caused  by  the  capture  of  Fort 
William  Henry  by  ^lontcalm,  four  volunteer  companies  marched 
from  Windham  county,  commanded  respectively  by  Abner 
Baker,  of  Ashford ;  John  Carpenter,  of  Woodstock  :  Isaac  Coit, 
of  Plainfield,  and  John  Grosvenor,  of  Pomfret.  As  these  volun- 
teers were  mostly  men  advanced  in  life  it  seem.s  highly  proba- 
ble that  most  of  the  young  men  were  already  in  the  service. 
Captain  Carpenter's  company  was  made  up  as  follows  :  vSergeants, 
Josiah  Child,  William  Planning  and  Stephen  ^Marcy;  lieuten- 
ant, Diah  Johnson ;  corporals.  Timothy  Perrin  and  Jonathan 
Knapp  ;  privates,  Isaac  Stone,  Benjamin  Joslin,  Zebediah  Sabin, 
Elisha  Marcy,  Daniel  Corbm,  Jesse  Carpenter,  Benjamin  Bacon. 
Joseph  Bishop,  Thomas  Fox,  Abraham  Frizzcl,  Abijah  Griggs, 
Abel  Hammond,  Jeremiah  Tucker,  xVbner  Darling.  Abijah 
Nichols,  Nathaniel  (;i msbee,  Joseph  Ferry,  Josepii  Feake,  joseph 
Frizzel,  David  Barret.  Flenry  Lyon,  I)aniel  Bacon,  Driah  Marcy, 
George  Lyon,  Jonathan  Nelson,  Ephrairn  Peake,  Joseph  Bug- 
bee,  Benjamin  Deming.  Elisha  Child,  Ezra  Child,  Nathaniel 
Ellithorp,  Luke  Upham,  Nathaniel  Saunders,  Elnathan  Walker. 
Eliphalet  Goodell,  w^amucl  Lodge,  Ezra  Abbe,  Benjam.in  !Marcy, 
Zebulon  ^larcy,  Elislia  Goodell,  Daniel  x\llard,  Licrease  Child, 
Benjamin  Dana,  Samuel  Lyon,  vStephen  Lyon,  F)aniel  Lyon, 
Joseph  Town,  Joseph  NevN-ell,  Nathan  lUxby,  Peter  Leavens, 
William  ]\larsh,  Noah  ]iarr^:)^vs.  ]ohn  BarroAvs.  The  mas  Shapley, 
and  Calvin  Torrey.  Captain  Grosvt-nor's  company  comprised 
F^benezer  Holbrook  and  John  Cotton,  lieutenants;  Joseph  Rob- 
bins.  ]\Ioses  Earl,  Joseph  Johnson  and  Josiah  Sabin.  sergeants; 
Josiah  Brown,  Jonathan  Fisk,  Bcnoni  Cutler  and  Jonathan  Co}', 
corporals  ;  Nathaniel  Slowell.  clerk,  and  the  fcJicwing  privates  : 
Elijah  vSharpe.  Joseph  Sumner,  Elijah  Chai.dler.  James  ^Villiams. 
 Coy,  - — —  F)anieLon,  Simc(3n  Lee.  Jonathaai  Jeffards.  Jon- 
athan Saunders,  James  Holmes,  Nathaniel  Goodell.  "\\'illiarn 
Blackmar.  Nathaniel  I'arnes,  Jo.'^cph  Coller,  John  Fatten.  James 
Anderson,  Thomas  Gould.  Joseph  Grover.  Je^^eph  Sprague.  Eli- 
jah Cady,  wStephen  Brown,  Benjamin  I'ucker.  Benjamin  Craft. 
Jacob  Whit  more.  Ebenezer  Coviil,  Jonathan  Cutler,  and  men  by 
the  name  of  Hvde.  Flubl)ard,  Goodell.  Aldrich  and  Alton. 
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These  lists  contain  but  a  small  part  of  the  names  of  those  who 
served  in  the  war.  It  is  probable  that  but  few  families  in  the 
county  were  without  one  or  more  representatives  in  the  army. 
In  addition  to  those  who  went  to  fill  Windham's  quota,  others 
w^ent  to  make  up  the  quotas  of  other  places.  As  an  example, 
Darias  Sessions,  who  had  removed  hence  t(;  Providence,  returned 
and  raised  a  company  of  recruits  in  Pomfret  and  Abington  to 
serve  for  Rhode  Island.  During-  the  war  Eliphalet  Dyer  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  colonel :  Nathan  Payson  and  Israel  Put- 
nam to  that  of  lieutenant  colonel  ;  and  Elisha  Dord,  of  Abine- 
ton,  was  a  surgeon.  Many  others  distinguished  themselves,  and 
gained  experience  which  fitted  them  for  still  more  notable 
achievements  in  the  revolutionary  struggle  which  was  soon  to 
follow. 

The  sufferings  of  the  soldiers,  great  as  they  were,  could  hardly 
exceed  those  of  their  families  at  home,  not  only  from  suspense 
and  anxiety,  but  from  actual  privation  and  destitution.  Very 
little  definite  knowledge  can,  however,  be  gained.  We  only 
know  that  the  currency  was  greatly  demoralized,  pro^'isicns  and 
clothing  were  scarce,  and  all  the  resources  of  the  country  weie 
very  limited.  As  an  instance,  it  is  told  on  very  good  authority 
th:i'  the  family  of  Ensign  Samuel  Perrin,  of  Pomfrt^t.  subsisted 
through  oue  entire  winter  mainly  on  a  crop  of  carrots  which 
Mrs.  Perrin  had  raised. 

The  first  census  of  Connecticut  was  taken  in  I  75G.  The  towns 
of  Windham  county  numbered  at  that  time  as  follows:  Ashford, 
1,24.1  white  ;  Canterbury,  D240  white,  2()  black;  Killingly.  '2.1(H> 
white;  Plainfield,  l,7o)l  white,  40  black;  Pomfret,  1,077  white, 
50  black;  Voluntown,  1,{)'20  white,  10  black;  Windham,  2. 4()G 
white,  4:0  black:  Woodstock,  IMG  white,  30  black;  Coventry, 
1,017  white,  18  black;  Dcbanon,  3,171  Avbite,  103  i}!ack  ;  Mans- 
field, 1,508  white.  10  black  ;  Union,  500  white.  Taking  from  the 
list  the  five  towns  which  liave  since  been  witiidrawn  to  other 
counties,  the  population  of  the  territory  now  embraced  by 
Windham  county  was  11.755  whites  and  180  blacks.  These 
blacks  were  mostly  owned  as  slaves  by  the  more  opulent  fam- 
ilies. They  were  generally  employed  as  house  or  body  servants, 
and  were  treated  with  great  favor  and  indulgence.  Xo  instances 
of  cruelty  or  neglect  have  been  reported,  and  no  complaint 
against  any  master  has  been  found  on  the  court  records.  The 
Indian  residents  were  not  enumerated  at  this  time.  Though 
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greatly  reduced  in  number,  they  still  occupied  their  old  haunts 
in  several  towns.  ]Mohegans  still  asserted  their  rights  to  the 
Quinebaug  country,  and  exercised  the  privilege  of  fishing  in  the 
river,  cutting  down  trees,  and,  in  general,  taking  whatever  they 
needed. 

.  The  rate-list  of  IT.")!)  gives  to  the  towns  of  the  present  Wind- 
ham county  the  following  valuations:  Ashford,  ^'l-i-CoS  Os.  Gd.; 
Canterbury,  ^10,33:]  'Ss.  3d.:  Killingly,  £'21,S31  \  Plainfleld,  £V2,- 
341  19^'.  aJ. ;  Pomfret,  £20,113  13s.  3d. ;  Windham,  £2G^)'s2  \s.  \d.\ 
Woodstock,  ,{^1(3,500.  The  unsettled  condition  of  the  currency 
at  this  date  makes  it  difficult  to  know  the  real  value  of  this  esti- 
mate, but  it  was  not  probably  equal  to  one-third  of  the  amount 
in  silver. 

Churches  at  that  time  were  organized  and  in  active  work  in 
the  towns  as  then  constituted,  as  foUovws :  In  Ashford,  one;  in 
Canterburv,  two;  in  Killino-lv,  five:  in  Plainfield,  tAvo  ;  in  Pom- 
fret,  three;  in  Voluntown,  one;  in  Windham,  four;  and  in 
Woodstock,  three.  Schools,  though  poor  and  insufficient,  Avere 
gradually  improving.  Towns  and  societies  were  now  divided 
into  districts,  each  maintaininor  its  own  school.  Hisrh  schools 
and  academies  were  vet  unknoAvn.  Those  wishing  further  ad- 
vancement than  the  common  schools  could  give  them  repaired 
to  the  ministers.  The  influence  and  authority  of  the  clergy 
were  by  this  means  greatly  strengthened.  The  best  educated 
men  of  the  day.  lenders  in  church*  and  state, -honored  them  as 
their  instructors  and  spiritual  fathers.  ^linisters  of  the  town  as 
well  as  of  the  church,  they  occupied  a  most  prominent  and  dig- 
nified position,  and  were  usually  treated  with  great  respect  and 
deference. 

Very  little  progress  had  yet  been  made  in  the  manufactures. 
The  few  articles  needed  for  domestic  use  were  made  in  the 
home  circle  or  by  neighborhood  itinerants.  Inventories  of 
estates  show  a  gradual  improvement  in  household  furniture  and 
conveniences.  The  poverty  and  limited  resources  of  the  peo- 
ple, d(^mestic  broils  and  foreign  war.  however,  had  greatly  im- 
peded progress,  and  it  is  probable  that  no  marked  change  had 
been  wrought,  either  in  the  face  of  the  country  or  the  condition 
and  manners  of  the  ])eople.  since  the  organization  of  the  county 
in  17-2(j.  Yet,  in  the  face  of  many  opposing  obstacles,  much  had 
been  accomplisiied.  vSettlements  had  been  made,  towns  founded, 
institutions  established,  and  a  good  foundation  had  been  laid, 
upon  which  the  coming  generaticuis  might  build. 
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CHAPTER  VL 


THE  REVOLUTIONARY  PERIOD. 

Spirit  of  the  People. — Influence  of  their  Leading  Patriots.  D^'er,  Durkeeand  Put- 
nam.— Indignation  at  the  Stamp  Act  of  1765.— Burning  Effigies. — Po.sitive 
Demonstration.s. — Treatment  of  Stamp  Agents. — Sons  of  Liberty  in  Wind- 
ham.— Popular  Outburst  in  17G7.— Determination  of  tlie  People  against  using 
English  Goods. — Closing  of  the  Port  of  Boston. — "Windham  the  lirst  to  send 
Relief. — Rough  Handling  of  Royal  Agents. — The  Boycott  '*  applied  to  an 
Adherent  of  the  King. — "Windham  Boys"  noted  for  their  Aggressive 
Patriotism. — Fever  Heat  of  the  Public  Mmd. — Alai'm  from  Boston,  Septem- 
ber, 1774,  heralded  through  the  Towns,  and  answered  by  Putnam  and  two 
hundred  Volunteers. — Convention  of  Delegates  at  Norwi:-h. — Providing 
Ammunition. — Preparing  for  War. — Organizattun  of  Militia. — Unity  of  Sen- 
timent.— Answering  the  Call  from  Lexington  April  9,  1775. — Gathering  of 
Troops. — W^indham. County  first  to  send  Troops  to  the  Scene  of  Conflict. — 
One-fourth  of  the  Militia  called  out, — Officers  of  Windham  Troops. — Manu- 
facturing Munitions  of  War. — Windham  Soldiers  at  Bunker  Hill. — Earnest 
Work  of  the  ^len  at  Home, — Energetic  Women  help  on  the  Cause. — Wind- 
hani  Soldiers  after  Bunker  Hill. — Encouragement  at  the  Withdrawal  of  Brit- 
ish Troops  from  Boston  in  1776. — Manufacture  of  Powder.  Balls  and  Guns  at 
Home. — More  Troop'S  wanted. — At  the  Battle  of  Long  Island. — Organ izati<')n 
of  the  Troojis,  1776. — The  "  Olivej-  Cromwell"  fitted  out.— Depressing  Mo- 
notony of  the  long  continued  War. — Windham  County  Losses. — Raising  their 
Quota  3. — ^Massacre  by  the  Indians  in  the  Wyoming  Valley. — Attempt  upon 
Newport,  1778. — Constancy  of  Windham  Patriots. — Self-sacrificing  Women. 
— Tlie  fallen  Heroes. — Young  Men  in  the  Field. — Raising  Troops,  17S0. — 
Armies  en  route  through  Windham  County. — Cessation  of  Hostilities. — 
Return  of  Peace. — Dealing  with  tlie  few  Tories.  — Scanty  Pay  of  the  Soldiers. 
— Organization  of  new  Towns. — Adopting  tlie  new  Constiuition,  17S8. — 
Windham's  Representatives  in  tlie  C\»nvention. 

WE  come  now  to  that  period  which,  of  aii  periods  in  its 
history,  is  to  the  American  nation  the  most  import- 
ant— the  period  of  the  revolution.  After  what  we  have 
noticed  of  the  action  and  sentiment  of  the  people  of  Windham 
in  the  French  war,  we  should  naturally  expect  to  find  them 
taking"  an  active  interest  in  the  vital  questions  of  this  trying 
era.  And  in  this  we  are  not  disappointed.  The  citizens  of 
Windham  cotinty  had  been  reared  to  an  intelligent  participation 
in  the  government  of  Connectictit.    As  soon  as  a. town  was  able 
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to  pay  its  part  of  the  public  expenses  it  had  sent  representatives 
to  the  general  assembly,  and  the  proceeding's  and  reports  of 
those  representatives  were  closely  scrutinized  and  debated  at 
home.  The  management  of  their  public  affairs  had  developed 
a  spirit  of  self-reliance  and  independent  judgment,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence wise  leaders  and  administrators  were  to  be  found  in 
every  community.  Taxation  for  the  support  of  civil  govern- 
ment had  been  associated  with  a  voice  in  its  administration. 
No  town  presumed  to  send  deputies  till  it  could  pay  public 
charges.  An  additional  cause  of  interest  which  the  people  of 
this  county  had  in  the  national  uprising  lay  in  the  fact  that 
their  position  on  the  main  thoroughfares  of  tra\-el  brought  them 
into  very  close  and  constant  communication  with  the  leading 
towns  of  the  northern  colonies.  Filial- and  fraternal  relations 
connected  them  with  the  flaming  patriots  of  Boston  and  Prov- 
idence. The  earnest  words  and  Avarnings  of  Colonel  Dyer,  who 
was  then  in  London,  where  he  could  well  judge  the  aims  and 
temper  of  the  British  government,  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
the  citizens  of  Windham — If  the  colonists  do  not  now  unite, 
they  may  bid  farewell  to  liberty,  burn  their  charters,  and  make 
their  boast  of  thraldom."  A  still  more  potent  stimulus  was 
found  in  the  pervading  influence  of  Putnam,  Dnrkee,  and  other 
popular  military  leaders,  men  of  mettle  and  experience,  quick  to 
apprehend  the  exigency,  and  most  effective  in  appeal  to  popular 
sympathy. 

When  the  opprobrious  stamp  act  in  1765  was  passed  by  the 
British  parliament,  the  people  of  W^indham  county  were  among 
the  first  to  join  in  the  popular  indignation  which  found  a  chorus 
of  expression  throughout  the  colonies.  It  was  learned  that  one 
of  their  own  numljer  had  been  appointed  a  deputy  stamp-master 
under  Ingersoll.  The  excitement  caused  by  this  news  was 
intense.  The  prospective  officer  was  waited  upon  by  a  self 
appointed  vigilance  committee  and  compelled  to  give  up  his  let- 
ter of  appointment  and  solemnly  promise  to  decline  the  oflice. 
On  the  mornincT  of  Auo'iist  2oth,  in  concert  with  the  action  of 
many  other  towns,  \\'indham  publicly  hung  this  person  in  eftigy 
upon  Windham  Green,  where  a  large  concourse  of  people 
assembled  to  witness  the  mock  tragedy.  Effigies  of  other  sus- 
pected and  unpopular  individuals  were  successively  brought 
forward  and  hung  up,  amid  the  jeers  of  the  excited  multitude. 
After  hanging  all  day  they  were  taken  down  at  evening  and 
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paraded  about  the  villag-e,  and  then  burned  upon  a  hug"e  bon- 
fire. The  neiohborinj^f  town  of  Leban<j)n  observed  the  dav  with 
more  dig^aity  and  solemnity,  draping  her  publie  building's  with 
blaek,  and  subjecting  her  effigies  to  a  formal  trial  and  sentence 
before  proceeding  to  hang  and  burn  them. 

The  citizens  of  Windham  and  Xe\v  London  counties  were 
fully  determined  to  prevent  the  distribution  of  the  stamps. 
When  it  was  found  out  that  Governor  Fitch  was  preparing  to 
carry  out  the  instructions  of  the  king,  and  that  the  colony 
agent,  Jared  Ingersoll  had  accepted  the  position  of  stamp-master, 
they  sallied  out  in  great  force  to  end  the  matter  at  once  and 
forever.  Five  hundred  horsemen,  armed  with  clubs  and  other 
weapons,  and  provided  with  eight  days'  provision,  marched 
across  the  country  under  the  leadership  of  Captain  John  Durkee, 
and  intercepting  Ingersoll  on  his  wa}'  to  Hartford,  compelled 
him  to  write  his  name  to  a  formal  resignation  which  had  been 
prepared  for  him.  Putnam  was  accredited  with  a  prominent 
share  in  the  instigation  of  this  irruption,  though  at  the  time  he 
w^as  prevented  by  sickness  from  taking  an  active  part  in  its  ex- 
ecution. As  soon  as  possible,  however,  he  waited  upon  Gov- 
ernor Fitch  in  behalf  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  to  ensure  that  no 
other  stamp-master  should  be  appointed,  and  no  further  attempt 
made  to  enforce  the  act,  and  with  his  usual  directness  he  assured 
the  governor  that  if  he  refused  to  relinquish  control  of  the 
stamped  paper  his  house  would  be  "  leveled  with  the  dust  in  five 
minutes."  Nathan  Frink,  king's  attorney  in  Pomfret,  was  ap- 
pointed deputy  stamp-master  for  the  northern  part  of  the  county. 
After  building  an  office  for  their  reception  he  was  assured  by 
his  fellow-citizens  that  he  would  never  be  alhjwed  to  use  it  for 
that  purpose.    The  words  "  Lii;i:Rrv  &  Er^UALi  rv.  wn  n 

THE  Stamp  Act,"  were  inscribed  u.pon  a  stone  tablet  which  was 
raised  to  a  conspicuous  position  above  the  door  of  ]\Ir.  [Manning's 
dwelling,  near  Manning's  bridge  in  the  south  part  of  Windham 
town. 

In  the  various  convocations  of  patriots  during  this  eventful 
time  Windham  bore  a  conspicuous  part.  Colonel  Dyer  was  sent 
as  a  deleo-ate  to  the  first  Qreneral  con^-ress  held  in  Xew  York  in 
October.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty  in  Hartford 
]\larch  25th,  17G0,  which  was  said  to  be  ''much  more  generally 
attended  by  the  two  eastern  counties  of  Connecticut,"  Colonel 
Putnam,  Major  Durkee  and  Captain  Ledlie  were  appointed  a 
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committee  to  arrang'e  a  correspondence  with  the  loyal  Sons  of 
Liberty  in  other  colonies  ;  and  Ledlie,  then  a  resident  of  Wind- 
ham, was  sent  as  a  representative  to  a  general  convention  of 
that  order  in  Annapolis.  Such  vigorous  resistance  and  the  gen- 
eral suppression  of  business  which  it  induced,  excited  the  com- 
mercial men  and  statesmen  of  Cireat  Britain  to  plead  for  the  re- 
peal of  the  odious  act,  which  was  soon  accomplished. 

In  1767  Great  Britain  again  laid  the  hand  of  oppression  upon 
the  colonies  by  imposing  a  tax  upon  paper,  glass,  painters' 
colors  and  tea.    This  again  roused  a  tornado  of  excitement  and 
opposition  throughout  the  colonies.    A  meeting  in  Boston  in 
October  called  upon  the  people  to  act  unitedly  in  refusing  to  use 
the  imported  articles  on  which  tax  was  laid.    In  this  sentiment 
the  towns  of  this  county  .heartily  acquiesced.    All  were  ready  to 
pledge  themselves  to  abstinence  from  foreign  luxuries.    On  De- 
cember 7th  Windham  met  and  appointed  a  committee  to  draft  a 
response  to  the  appeal  of  the  selectmen  of  Boston,  which  response 
•was  a  month  later  reported  and  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
townspeople.    This  response  was  virtually  a  pledge  of  the  peo- 
ple not  to  use  any  goods  imported,  mentioned  in  the  list  Avhich 
was  embodied  in  it.    Other  recommendations  were  also  given 
tending  toward  economy  in  living  and  thus  increasing  the  pos- 
sibilities of  independence  among  the  colonies.    Ccmmiittees  of 
-correspondence  were  also  appointed,  to  keep  up  internal  com- 
munication so  that  the  sentiments  and  action  of  the  sister  towns 
■of  this  and  neighboring  counties  might  be  known  and  as  far  as 
possible  in  harmony  with  each  other.     Imported  luxuries,  in 
food,  drink  and  dress  were  given  up,  and  the  theory  of  practical 
independence  was  put  to  a  rigid  test.    Ashford  held  a  similar 
meeting-  on  December  14th,  and  Canterbury  fell  into  the  line  on 
the  21st.    Other  tovrns  followed.    The  sentiments  expressed  and 
action  taken  were  harmonious.    The  closing  of  the  port  of  Bos- 
ton by  the  British  parliament  in  1774  aga^n  aroused  the  people 
to  expressions  of  sympathy  and  indignation.    }^leetings  were 
held  in  the  different  towns,  and  resolutions  of  sympathy  were 
passed.    These  resolutions  were  not  empty  ebulitions  of  wordy 
and  Vv'indy  patriotism,  but  were  expressions  of  hearty  feeling, 
and  were  backed  up  by  substantial  contributions  for  the  relief  of 
the"oppressed  town  of  Boston.    Windham  town  has  the  honor 
of  being  the  first  to  send  such  relief.    This  was  given  m  the 
form  of  a  flock  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  sheep  which  were 
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driven  to  Boston  during  the  last  few  days  of  June,  as  a  volun- 
tary offering".  Other  towns  of  the  eounty  were  soon  in  the  field 
with  contributions  from  their  flocks,  which  at  that  time  were  a 
considerable  part  of  their  available  means.  Contributions  of 
other  animals  and  substantial  tokens  in  other  forms  were  for- 
warded. 

As  the  clouds  thickened  for  war  the  people  of  Windham 
county  proved  themselves  ready  for  action,  as  well  as  for  verbal 
expressions.  ]\Ir.  Francis  Green,  of  Boston,  one  of  the  "  address- 
ers "and  adherents  of  Governor  Hutchinson,  having  ventured 
into  Connecticut  to  collect  debts  and  transact  private  busine.^ ;  , 
was  forcibly  expelled  from  Windham  town,  as  well  as  from 
Norwich.  On  returning  to  Boston  he  advertised  a  reward  of 
one  hundred  dollars  for  the  apprehension  "of  five  ruffians  call- 
ing themselves  by  the  names  of  Hezekiah  Bisselb  Benjamin 
Lathrop.  Timothy  Larrabee,  Ebenezer  Backus  and  Xathaniel 
Warren."  all  of  them  belono^inii-  in  Windham,  and  who  he  de- 
clares  did  with  the  help  of  a  great  number  of  others,  "  assault 
the  subscriber,  surround  the  house  in  which  he  was  stopping, 
forcibly  enter  the  same,  and  with  threats  and  intimidations  in- 
sist upon  his  immediate  departure."  By  the  patriot  journals  ]\Ir. 
Green's  ejectment  was  called  "the  cool,  deliberate  remonstrance 
of  the  Sons  of  Freedom."  In  reference  to  the  affair  Colonel 
Eleazer  Fitch,  high  sheriff  of  the  county,  and  an  adherent  of  the 
king,  declared  "  that  the  Xorwich  and  Windham  people  had 
acted  like  scoundrels  in  treating  'Mr.  Gireen  as  they  did."  The 
people  thus  stigmatized  came  together  in  great  wrath  and  firmly 
resolved  and  declared  that  they  would  administer  tar  and  feath- 
ers to  any  blacksmith,  barber,  miller,  or  common  laborer  "who 
should  aid  said  Fitch  in  any  way,"  and  as  these  expressions  were 
known  to  be  no  idle  forms  of  speech,  they  were  heeded  to  such 
an  extent  that  no  one  dare  harvest  his  wheat  and  o-rass,  and  so 
they  stood  till  they  rotted  and  fell  down  on  the  ground.  Also  a 
considerable  trade  was  withdrawn  from  him,  thus  executing  a 
most  effectual  "boycott." 

Another  instance ^vhich  serves  to  illustrate  the  spirit  of  tb.e 
time  in  Windham  county  was  that  of  John  Stevens,  of  Ashford, 
a  man  of  considerable  landed  property  and  a  prominent  citizen. 
He  was  suspected  of  being  an  enemy  to  the  "constitutional 
rights  of  American  liberty,"  and  a  committee  waited  upon  him, 
and  obtained  his  confession  that  he  had  spoken  against  the 
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chartered  rights  of  the  American  colonists.  He  was  compelled 
to  sign  a  paper  in  which  he  humbly  asked  forgiveness  for  this 
offense,  and  declared  that  he  would  never  say  or  do  anything 
against  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  but  was  himself  a  true  Son  of  Liberty 
and  would  remain  so  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

The  zeal  of  Windham  patriots  was  too  ardent  and  effusive  -o 
be  restricted  to  the  limits  of  the  county.  Their  intense  enthu- 
siasm in  the  popular  cause  led  them  to  take  an  active  part  in  all 
aggressive  demonstrations.  Lispectory  com.mittces  were  con- 
stantly on  the  alert,  and  ''Windham  boys"  were  ever  ready  to  aid 
in  forays  upon  suspected  tories.  Colonel  Abijah  Willard,  of 
Lancaster,  ^Lass.,  a  man  of  large  wealth  and  high  character,  had 
made  himself  obnoxious  to  the  people  by  accepting  the  office  of 
mandamus  councilor  to  Governor  GaQ;e.  He  had  business  in- 
terests  in  Connecticut  which  were  intrusted  to  two  attorneys  in 
Windham,  wliom  he  invited  to  meet  with  him  for  consultation 
in  the  town  of  Union.  A  report  of  his  intended  visit  took  wir.g 
and  when  he  arrived  inL^nion  he  was  met  by  hundreds  of  ardent 
patriots  from  Windham  and  adjoining  towns  who  took  him  into 
their  keeping,  guarding  him  through  the  night,  and  conveyed 
him  next  morning  over  the  line  into  Brimfield,  where  they  for- 
mally delivered  him  over  to  a  body  of  Massachusetts  citizens, 
by  whom  he  was  compelled,  under  pain  of  being  put  to  work  in 
the  Simsbury  mines,  to  ask  "  forgiveness  of  all  honest  men  for 
having  taken  the  oath  of  office,"  and  to  promise  not  to  exercise 
the  functions  of  the  office. 

The  public  mind  was  in  a  condition  of  fever  heat,  ready  to 
burst  out  at  any  moment  into  a  demonstrative  uprising  of  the 
people  to  arms.  On  the  '2d  of  September,  1 774,  a  rumor  started 
from  Boston  that  the  British  soldiers  there  had  fired  upon  the 
people.  The  news  was  brought  to  Colonel  Putnam  at  Pomfret, 
and  he  at  once  forwarded  it  to  other  towns  south  and  west.  The 
following  day,  being  Sabbath,  Putnam's  message  was  read  in 
many  assembled  congregations,  and  the  men  left  their  places  in 
the  worshipping  assembly  to  take  up  arms  and  goto  the  defense 
of  Boston  and  the  country.  Two  hundred  volunteers  left  the 
town  of  Windham  bv  sunrise  on  the  mornincr  of  the  4th,  and 
bodies  of  men  were  dispatched  also  from  all  the  other  towns  of 
the  county.  They  had  scarcely  passed  the  ^^lassachusetts  line, 
however,  when  they  were  met  by  a  contradiction  of  the  alarm. 

This  revelation  that  the  people  throughout  the  colonies  were 
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ready  to  take  up  arms  whenever  occasion  should  call  them  to 
do  so,  greatly  cheered  the  patriot  leaders  and  stimulated  them 
to  further  resistance.  The  report  of  this  uprising  excited  much 
interest  at  home  and  abroad.  Five  hundred  men  were  under 
arms  in  Pomfret,and  Putnam  in  behalf  of  them  wrote  :  "Words 
cannot  express  the  gladness  discovered  by  every  one  at  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  door  being  opened  to  avenge  the  many  abuses 
and  insults  which  those  foes  to  liberty  have  offered  to  our  breth- 
ren in  your  town  and  province.  But  for  counter  intelligence  we 
should  have  had  forty  thousand  well  equipped  and  ready  to 
march  this  morning.  Send  a  written  express  to  the  foreman 
of  this  committee  when  you  have  occasion  for  our  martial  as- 
sistance." 

These  circumstances  suggested  to  the  people  the  necessity  for 
all  possible  provision  for  the  conflict,  which  even  then  must 
have  seemed  inevitable.  ,A  convention  of  delegates  from  Xew 
London  and  Windham  counties  was  held  at  Norwich  on  the  9th 
of  the  same  month,  having  for  its  object  a  preparation  for  future 
emergency.  It  was  then  decided  that  every  tovrn  should  supply 
itself  as  speedily  as  possible  with  a  full  complement  of  ammuni- 
tion and  military  stores,  that  every  military  company  should 
equip  themselves  at  once  and  perfect  themselves  in  the  practice 
of  military  exercrses  by  calling  together  the  companies  and  giv- 
inof  instructions  to  those  unfamiliar  with  handlinix  arms  and 
military  movements,  and  the  ofticers  were  called  upon  to  study 
more  completely  their  duties,  and  see  that  the  militia  were  made 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  arts  of  war  and  military  skill  and 
discipline.  The  general  assembly  in  October  directed  that  each 
town  in  the  colony  should  provide  double  the  quantity  of  powder, 
balls  and  flints  that  they  had  heretofore  been  required  to  keep 
on  hand. 

The  suggestions  with  regard  to  military  preparations  were 
carried  out  with.  prc>mptness  and  alacrity  by  cll  the  towns.  The 
military  ardor  of  the  citizens  needed  little  stimulus,  but  there 
was  great  lack  of  drill  and  discipline.  Company  trainings  had 
been  statedly  observed  in  every  neighborhood,  but  the  pre- 
scribed regimental  reviews  had  been  to  a  great  degree  omitted. 
A  grand  military  parade  had  indeed  been  held  in  Plainfleld 
some  time  in  1773,  especially  memorable  for  inciting  the  first 
stirrings  of  military  enthusiasm  in  the  heart  of  a  young  Rhode 
Island  Quaker,  Xathaniel  Greene,  who,  with  hundreds  of  other 
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■spectators,  rode  many  miles  to  witness  the  scene.  A  review  of 
the  Eleventh  reg-iment  had  also  been  held  at  Woodstock  in  'May, 
1774,  which  was  very  notable  for  the  large  numbers  present,  as 
well  as  for  the  patriotic  enthusiasm  exhibited.  Field  officers 
-and  commissioners  from  New  London  and  Windham  counties 
now  planned  a  great  regimental  meeting' to  be  held  at  Windham 
town  in  the  spring  of  1775.  Ten  colonels  were  associated  in  it, 
and  a  corresponding*  number  of  regiments  were  included.  The 
military  companies  in  Plainfield,  Canterbury.  Voluntown,  and 
the  south  part  of  Killingly  now  formed  the  Twenty-first  regi- 
ment. The  others  remained  as  before,  viz. :  Companies  of 
Windham,  ^lansfield,  Coventry  and  Ashford  formed  the  Fifth 
regiment,  of  which  Jedediah  Elderkin  was  colonel.  Experience 
•Storrs  lieutenant-colonel,  and  Thomas  Brown  major.  Pomfret, 
Woodstock,  and  the  north  and  central  companies  of  Killingly 
■were  included  in  the  Eleventh  reoim.ent.  of  which  Ebenezer 
Williams  was  colonel  and  William  Danielson  major.  Lebanon 
was  included  in  the  Twelfth  regiment  and  Union  in  the  Twenty- 
. second.  A  troop  of  horse  was  attached  to  each  regiment .  Com- 
pany trainings  were  held  at  least  once  a  month  during  the  winter, 
and  special  preparation  was  made  for  the  parade  in  April.  Lib- 
-erty  poles  were  set  up  in  many  of  the  towns,  with  appropriate 
■exercises.  A  ereat  crowd  assembled  on  Killino-lv  hill  and 
hoisted  two  long  sticks  of  timber  united  by  a  couple  of  cross- 
ties.  From  the  top  of  this  high  pole  a  tkag  was  flung  to  the 
breeze,  decorated  with  a  risino-  sun  and  other  suofo-estive  devices. 
A  stray  F^nglishman  who  had  settled  in  the  neighborhood 
smiled  scornfully  at  the  demonstrations.  Ah  I  "  said  he.  "  you 
know  nothin^^-  of  Old  Enp-land  ;  she  will  come  and  cut  down 
your  liberty  pole  for  you." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  a  remarkable  unity  of  senti- 
m.ent  existed  among  the  people  of  Windham  county  at  this  time. 
Tories  were  very  few,  and  those  who  d'd  entertain  sentiments 
in  favor  of  the  mother  country  were  careful  about  flaunting 
those  sentiments  too  strongly  in  the  face  of  their  neighbors. 
The}^  were,  instead,  but  quiet  factors,  looking  passively  on  and 
taking  no  part  in  the  dem<jnstrations  that  the  people  were  mak- 
ing  around  them,  and  at  the  same  time  raising  no  voice  to  op- 
pose them. 

Following  the  rencontre  between  the  king's  troops  and  the 
provincials  at  Lexington  on  the  morning  of  April  9th,  despatches 
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were  received  in  the  towns  of  this  county  on  the  next  day,  and 
the  call  for  help  met  with  a  ready  response  from  thousands  who 
had  been  preparing  for  such  an  emerg-ency.  Putnam,  plowing 
in  the  pleasant  April  morning,  heard  the  summons,  and  leaving 
his  son  to  unyoke  the  team,  hurried  off  for  consultation  with 
town  committees  and  military  officers.  A  second  express,  com- 
ing by  way  of  Woodstock,  was  brought  to  Colonel  Ebenezer 
Williams,  of  Pomfret,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  for- 
warded at  once  to  Colonel  Obadiah  Johnson,  of  Canterbury,  with 
a  postscript  stating  that  a  thousand  of  our  troops  had  surrounded 
the  First  brigade  at  Boston,  and  that  fifty  of  our  men  and  one 
hundred  of  the  enemy  were  killed.  xVlmost  the  entire  male  pop- 
ulation of  Windham  county  was  now  up  in  arms,  ready  to  go  to 
the  scene  of  the  conflict.  Putnam,  on  returning  from  his  con- 
sultations, found  hundreds  of  men  already  assembled  on  the 
Green  at  Brooklyn,  av/ailing  his  orders.  He  bade  them  wait  un- 
til regularly  called  out  as  militia,  and  then,  without  rest  or 
refreshment,  he  started  at  sunset  on  his  memorable  ride  by  night 
to  Cambrido-e.  There  is  evidence  that  the  news  was  received 
in  Killingly  at  an  earlier  hour  that  morning  than  it  had  been 
received  at  Brooklyn.  An  express  from  Boston  came  to  'Mr. 
Hezekiah  Cutler,  who,  on  receiving  it,  rose  from  his  bed  and 
fired  three  guns  as  an  alarm.  This  Avas  answered  by  fifteen 
men.  who,  Avith  ^Ir.  Cutler,  were  on  the  road  toward  Cambridge 
before  sunrise. 

Friday,  the  'iOth  of  April,  was  a  day  of  activity  and  excite- 
ment in  Windham  county.  Preparations  were  everywhere  in 
progress.  Oificers  Avere  riding  rapidly  around  in  every  direc- 
tion, bullets  were  being  cast  and  accoutrements  and  rations 
provided,  ^lany,  especially  in  the  northern  towns,  shouldered 
their  guns  and  started  without  awaiting  any  organized  move- 
ment. Killingly's  stock  of  powder  was  stored  in  the  meeting 
house,  under  the  charge  of  Hezekiah  Cutler,  who  had  left  orders 
that  each  volunteer  should  be  furnished  with  a  half  pound  ;  and 
the  house  was  thronged  all  day  with  squads  of  men  coming  in 
to  receive  their  portion  before  starting  on  their  self  directed 
march  for  Cambridge. 

On  Saturday  fifteen  companies  gathered  at  Pomfret,  the  place 
agreed  upon  as  the  rendezvous  for  the  Windham  county  volun- 
teers. There  the  ofticers  were  entertained  for  the  night  by  Mr. 
Ebenezer  Grosvenor,  and  the  men  bivouacked  where  it  was  most 
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convenient  for  them.  ]More  than  a  thousand  men  had  offered 
themselves.  On  Sunday  morning-  they  attended  prayers  led  by 
Reverend  ]\Ir.  Putnam,  after  which  a  letter  from  Colonel  Putnam 
at  Cambridge  was  read,  and  regimental  orders  w^ere  received 
from  Colonel  Elderkin.  A  council  of  officers  beinof  held,  it  was 
decided  that  only  one-fifth  of  the  men  present  should  be  sent 
forward,  and  that  the  remainder  should  return  to  their  homes. 
The  whole  x\shford  company,  consisting  of  seventy-eight  men 
under  Captain  Thomas  Knowlton,a  large  number  from  Pomfret 
under  Captain  Ingalls,  with  a  few  selected  from  the  other  com- 
panies present,  were  taken.  These,  under  command  of  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Storrs,  marched  that  afternoon  to  Woodstock, 
where,  at  ]Moulton's  tavern,  they  passed  the  night.  Next  morn- 
ing they  moved  forward,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Storrs  proceeding 
with  them  as  far  as  Dudley,  when  he  left  them  to  pursue  their 
way  under  charge  of  [Major  Brown  and  Captain  Knowlton. 
Their  orderly  and  soldierly  bearing  attracted  great  attention  on 
their  march,  and  they  were  received  at  Cambridge  with  special 
distinction  as  the  first  trained  companies  that  had  come  from 
outside  her  limits  to  the  aid  of  Massachusetts.  Thus  "Windham 
countv  for  the  second  time  orained  the  honor  of  bein^-  first  to 
respond  with  aid  to  the  needs  of  Boston — the  first  instance  being 
the  forwarding  of  a  flock  of  sheep  when  the  port  was  officially 
closed,  mention  of  which  has  already  been  made. 

Other  companies  Avere  soon  called  for,  and  followed  on  as  rap- 
idly as  the  circumstances  would  permit.  Besides  troops  of  horse, 
of  which  each  town  contributed  its  proportion,  Woodstock  sent 
140  men,  under  Captains  Benjamin  and  Daniel  Lyon,  Ephraim 
^Panning,  Nathaniel  ]\Larcy,  and  Lieutenant  ^lark  Elwell ;  Wind- 
ham LVJ  men,  under  Captains  William  Warner,  ]ames  Stedman, 
John  Kingsley  and  Lieutenant  ^^lelatiah  Bingham  ;  Canterbury 
70  men,  under  Captains  Aaron  Cleveland,  Joseph  Burgess  and 
Sherebiah  Butts;  x\shford  78  men,  under  Captain  Thomas 
Knowlton;  Pomfret  89  men.  under  Captain  Zebulon  Ligalls: 
Plainfiekl  r)4  men,  under  Captain  Andrew  Backus;  Killingly  140 
men,  under  [Major  William  Danielson  and  Captains  Joseph  Cady 
and  Joseph  Elliott.  The  great  regimental  muster  which  had 
been  planned  for  April  was,  by  the  logic  of  events,  transferred 
from  Windham  Green  to  Cambridge.  In  some  towns  it  is  said 
that  every  able  bodied  man  went  to  the  scene  of  war,  leaving 
the  country  at  home  so  destitute  of  active  life  as  to  give  it  a 
quite  desolate  and  deserted  appearance. 
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The  c>"overnment  of  Connecticut  now  decided  that  one-fourth 
of  the  militia  throug'hout  the  colony  should  be  called  out  and 
equipped  for  the  defense  of  the  colony.  They  were  to  be  formed 
into  companies  of  one  hundred  men  each,  and  all  were  com- 
prised in  six  regiments.  Israel  Putnami  was  appointed  second 
brigadier  general  of  these  troops.  Under  this  regulation  the 
Windham  county  men  were  mostly  enrolled  in  the  Third  regi- 
ment, of  which  Putnam  was  colonel.  The  officers  of  these  com- 
panies, as  far  as  they  belonged  to  the  towns  of  present  Wind- 
ham, were  as  follows:  Company  1— Israel  Putnam,  captain  ;  Jon- 
athan Kingsley,  Scotland,  first  lieutenant :  Thomas  Grosvenor, 
Pomfret,  second  lieutenant :  Elijah  Loomis,  ensign.  Company 
2-  -ICxperience  Storrs,  captain  ;  James  Dana,  xVshford,  first  lieu- 
tenarU  ;  Ebenezer  Gray.  Windham,  second  lieutenant  ;  Isaac 
Farwell.  ensign.  Company  4 — Obediah  Johnson,  captain  :  Eph- 
raim  Eyon,  first  lieutenant ;  Wells  Clift,  second  lieutenant ;  Isaac 
Plide.  Jr.,  ensig"n  ;  Eieutenant  Clift  of  Windham,  the  others  of 
Canterbury.  Company  5 — Thomas  Knowlton,  captain;  Reu.bcn 
]^Iarcy,  first  lieutenant:  John  Keyes,  second  lieutenant;  Daniel 
Allen.  Jr.,  ensign;  all  of  Ashford.  Company  7 — Ephraim  ^Man- 
ning, captain  ;  Stephen  Lyon,  first  lieutenant;  Asa  ]\Iorris,  sec- 
ond lieutenant ;  William  Frizzell,  ensign ;  all  of  Woodstock. 
Company  8 — Joseph  Elliott,  captain;  Benoni  Cutler,  first  lieu- 
tenant ;  Daniel  Waters,  second  lieutenant ;  Comfort  Day,  ensign  ; 
all  of  Killingly.  Company  0 — Ebenezer  ]Mosely.  captain  ; 
Stephen  Ih'own.  first  lieutenant;  [Melatiah  Bingham,  second  lieu- 
tenant; Nathaniel  AVales,  ensign;  Ph'own  of  Pomfret,  all  the 
(?ilu;r  ufiiccrs  and  men  from  Windham.  Company  10— Israel 
Pumam,  Jr.,  captain:  vSamuel  Robinson,  Jr.,  first  lieutenant; 
Arn.os  Avery,  second  lieutenant;  Caleb  Stanley,  ensig-n  ;  all  of 
]'r<»')kiyn. 

Many  who  had  gone  out  on  the  first  alarm  were  mustered  into 
tins  regiment  without  returning  home.  The  meri  by  wliom 
\\  iiidr.am  county  was  at  this  time  represented  in  the  cc^lonial 
a^v^embly  were  as  follows  :  Windham — Colonel  [edidiadi  l^ider- 
kin.  Ebenezer  Devotion;  Lebanon— Colonel  William  Williams, 
Jonathan  Trumbull,  Jr. ;  ^^lansfield  — Lieutenant  Colonel  J-:xper- 
icnee  Storrs,  Nathaniel  Atwood  ;  Woodstock — Captain  1^/iisha 
Child.  Caj^tain  Samuel  iMeClellan  ;  Coventry — Captain  Ebenezer 
Kin.gsbury,  Jeremiah  Ripley;  Canterbury --T:")avid  Paine,  Eli- 
asiiib   Adams;    Killingly — Stephen    Crr>sby,  Eleazer  Warren; 
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Pomfret — General  Israel  Putnam,  Doctor  Elisha  Lord  ;  Ashford — 
Captain  Benjamin  Sumner,  Ichal)od  Ward  ;  Plainfield — Captain 
James  Bradford,  William  Robinson  ;  Voluntown — !^Iajor  James 
Gordon,  Robert  Hunter. 

While  the  "bone  and  sinew  "  of  the  county  was  absent  at  the 
front,  there  was  still  left  willin;^  hands  and  active  brains  at  home 
to  work  for  the  common  cause  at  such  labors  as  lay  Avithin  their 
reach.  And  these  were  neither  few  nor  insignificant ;  scarce  a 
household  that  had  not  some  concern  with  fitting"  out  men  and 
sending  supplies  to  them.  All  private  interests  seem  to  have 
b3en  laid  aside  that  every  thought  and  energy  might  be  devoted 
to  the  common  cause.  Large  bodies  of  men  were  now  passing 
across  the  territorv  of  Windham  countv,  over  the  o-reat  thor- 
ouirhfares,  from  the  western  and  southern  sections  of  the  coun- 
try  to  the  seat  of  war.  New  taverns  had  to  be  opened  along  the 
way  and  largely  increased  facilities  provided  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  these  augmented  numbers  of  travelers.  The  assembly 
offered  bounties  for  the  manufacture  of  fire  arms  and  saltpetre. 
Hezekiah  Huntington,  of  Windham,  opened  a  shop  at  Williman- 
tic  for  the  repair  and  manufacture  of  fire  arms,  and  John  Brown 
carried  on  the  manufacture  of  saltpetre  in  the  same  locality. 
Nathan  Frink  projected  a  similar  establishment  at  Pomfret. 
Samuel  Nott  and  }v[oses  C.  Welch  devoted  their  mental  energies 
to  experiments  with  saltpetre  and  explosives.  Colonel  Elderkin 
and  Nathaniel  Wales,  Jr.,  arranged  for  the  construction  of  a 
powder  mill. 

The  excitement  of  the  hour  and  the  reports  of  successful  skir- 
mishes with  the  enemy  kept  the  people  in  high  spirits.  Hc^pe 
and  enthusiasm  were  inspired,  and  the  prospects  looked  bright 
before  the  eyes  of  the  Windham  county  patriots.  When  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill  passed  into  history,  an  honorable  share  of 
its  glory  fell  to  the  credit  of  Windham  county.  Of  the  tvro 
hundred  Connecticut  men  detailed  under  Captain  Knowlton  for 
special  service  on  Bunker  Hill  on  the  evening  of  June  10th, 
1773,  one  hundred  and  twenty  were  taken  from  the  companies 
of  this  county,  being  drafted  from  the  first,  second,  fourth  and 
fifth  companies.  Thirty-two  men  were  also  drafted  from  Cap- 
tain Chester's  company,  in  the  Second  regiment,  and  probably  a 
similar  number  from  Captain  Coit's  company.  These  were  the 
men  who  toiled  all  night  and  in  the  earlv  morn  upon  Prescott's 
redoubt,  banked  with  wet  grass  the  famous  rail  fence,  and,  aided 
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by  Hampshire  boys  "  under  Stark,  and  Connecticut  reinforce- 
ments led  by  Captains  Chester,  Clark,  Coit,  and  ^Major  Durkee, 
droYe  back  from  it  again  and  again,  with  great  slaughter,  the 
serried  columns  of  the  adYancing  British,  and  saYed  the  retreat- 
ing garrison  from  capture  or  annihilation.  ]vlany  incidents  of 
the  fight  were  carried  home  to  AVindham  county.  Josiah  CIcyc- 
land,  of  Canterbury,  kept  guard  through  the  night  while  the 
men  were  digging  entrenchments,  and  heard  the  unsuspicious 
sentinels  on  the  opposite  shore  pronounce  their  watch  calls, 
"All's  well!"  Abijah  Fuller,  from  Windham,  helped  Gridley 
draw  the  lines  of  the  fortification  on  Breed's  hill.  Knowlton,  in 
his  shirt  slecYes,  \Yalked  before  his  breastY'ork,  cheerins;  his  men 
and  firing  his  own  musket  until  it  was  wrenched  from  his  grasp 
by  a  cannon  ball,  bending  the  barrel  so  as  to  render  it  useless. 
Lieutenant  Dana  was  the  first  to  detect  the  flank  moYement  of 
the  enemy,  and  haYing  given  the  alarm,  was  the  first  to  fire  upon 
the  adYancing  army.  Lieutenant  GrosYcnor  fired  with  the  same 
precision  and  deliberation  that  he  was  accustomed  to  exercise 
in  shootin<>-  a  fox,  and  saw  a  man  fall  at  each  discharo-e  of  his 
piece.  "  Boys,"  said  Putnam,  to  several  veterans  of  the  French 
war,  as  he  passed  them  on  the  field,  "  do  you  remember  my 
orders  at  Ticonderoga? "  Promptly  came  the  response,  "  You 
told  tis  not  to  fire  till  we  cotild  see  the  ^vhites  of  the  enemy's 
eyes."  "Well,"  said  Putnam,''!  give  the  same  order  now;" 
and  most  literally  it  was  obeyed.  Timothy  Cleveland,  of  Can- 
terbury, had  the  breech  of  his  gun  stock  shot  oft'  when  in  full 
retreat,  and  exclaiming,  "  The  darned  British  shall  have  no  part 
of  my  gun,"  ran  back  and  secured  the  broken  piece  in* the  very 
face  of  the  advancincr  enemv.  Putnam  stood  bv  a  deserted 
field  piece  urging  the  retreating  troops  to  make  one  more  stand 
until  the  bayonets  of  the  foe  were  almost  upon  liini.  Robert 
Hale,  a  saucy  Ashford  boy,  discharged  an  artillery  piece  in  the 
very  teeth  of  the  foe,  and  escaped  unscathed.  Abiel  Bugbee, 
also  of  Ashford,  was  one  who  held  his  irround  to  the  yqw  last 
of  the  fight,  throwing  .s7^^;-fr.s- when  his  ammunition  was  expended. 
A  few  Windham  county  men  were  killed  and  several  others 
more  or  less  wounded  in  this  euQ^ao'ement,  but  their  loss  was 
much  lighter  than  that  of  many  oiher  sections.  In  recognition 
of  Putnam's  distinguished  services  he  was  immediately  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  major  general,  fourth  in  command  in  the 
American  army.    Knowlton  and  Dana  Avere  also  highly  com- 
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mended,  and  soon  afterward  promoted,  the  former  to  the  posi- 
tion of  major  and  the  latter  to  that  of  captain. 

Other  men  than  those  mentioned  went  to  the  \var  from  Wind- 
ham county.  These  were  in  the  Eighth  regiment,  of  which  Jed- 
idiah  Huntington,  of  Xorwich,  was  colonel;  John  Douglas,  of 
Plainfield,  lieutenant  colonel;  Reverend  John  Fuller,  of  Plain- 
field,  chaplain;  Dr.  Elisha  Perkins,  of  the  same  toA\n,  surgeon  ; 
and  Albigence  Waldo,  of  Pomfret,  assistant.  A  company  of 
Canterbury  militia,  under  Captain  Ephraim  Lyon,  was  sent  to 
Norwich  in  August,  upon  an  alarm  occasioned  by  vessels 
prowling  about  the  Sound,"  and  were  retained  to  build  a  battery 
or  redoubt  at  Waterman's  Point.  Ephraim  Squier,  of  Ashford, 
with  Simeon  Tyler  and  Asa  Davison,  probably  of  Brooklyn,  left 
their  companies  at  Cambridge  in  September  to  join  in  the  north- 
ern expedition  of  Colonel  Benedict  Arnold,  but  after  suffering 
incredible  hardships  on  their  journey  up  the  Kennebec  and 
through  the  wilderness  of  I\laine,  they  were  among  those  Avho 
were  ordered  home  again;  and  after  ten  weeks' absence  they 
arrived  in  Cambridge  on  Thanksgiving  day,  Xovember  23d, 
as  the  account  says,  "  abundantly  satisfied." 

Everybody  at  home  during  this  period  was  engaged  in  doing 
double  duty,  in  farm  work,  gathering  up  supplies,  or  manufact- 
uring military  munitions.  Town  and  county  civil  affairs  were 
almost  forgotten.  All  thoughts  and  energies  were  absorbed  in 
the  war.  The  county  court  met  in  June,  1775,  and  licensed  some 
fifty  taverns,  granted  executions  in  a  few  cases,  and  adjourned. 
The  arts  of  preparing  munitions  of  war  had  made  some  prog- 
ress here.'  Hezekiah  Huntington  had  wrought  to  such  good 
purpose  as  to  receive  from  the  treasury  of  the  colony  in  the 
autumn  a  bounty  of  thirteen  pounds  "  for  fifty-two  guns  Avell 
made  and  wrought."  besides  repairing  and  refitting  great  num- 
bers of  old  guns.  Timothy  Larrabee  assured  the  assembly  that 
he  had  applied  himself  to  making  saltpetre  and  had  succeeded  in 
mastering  the  art,  which  he  claimed  could  be  carried  on  as  well 
in  the  colonies  as  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

The  Windham  soldiers  chafed  under  the  restraints  of  camp 
life  during  the  long  period  of  inaction  which  followed  the  bat- 
tle of  lUmker  Hill.  Forty  of  them  marched  home  about  the 
time  of  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  enlistment,  without  wait- 
ing to  be  discharged,  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  by  so  doing  they 
were  liable  to  be  treated  as  deserters.    Washington  sent  for 
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them,  but  (TOYernor.  Trumbull,  better  understandirg;  their 
motiYes,  refused  to  giYe  them  up.  The  same  men,  ho\veYer,  re- 
enlisted  soon  after,  and  served  in  many  subsequent  campaigns 
with  honor  and^  fidelity. 

The  majority  of  Putnam's  regiment  are  believed  to  liave  re- 
mained upon  tlie  field,  re-enlisting  in  the  Tv/eniiuth  regiment 
of  the  continental  army.  Of  this  regiment  Benedict  Arnold  was 
appointed  colonel ;  John  Durkee,  of  Norwich,  lieutenant  colonel; 
Thomas  Knowlton,  major.  Its  companies  were  ofiicered  as  fol- 
lows: Company  1,  Ephraim  Manning,  captain  ;  Xathaniel  Webb, 

lieutenant;  —       Brown,  ensign.    Company  "2,  Jcdidiah  Water- 

mian,  captain;  John  Waterman,  lieutenant;  Walter  Clark,  en- 
sign. Company  3,  Thomas  Dyer,  captain  ;  Daniel  Tilden,  first 
lieutenant;  Xehemiah  Holt,  second  lieutenant ;  Joseph  Durkee, 
ensign.  Company  4,  Wells  Clift,  captain.  Company  .*),  Thomas 
(jrosvenor,  captain;  Joseph  Cleveland,  ensign.  Company  G, 
Stephen  Brown,  captain.  Company  7,  John  Keyes,  captain. 
Company  S,  John  Robinson,  captain.  Other  subalterns,  whose 
companies  cannot  now  be  determined,  were  Dieutenants  ]\Iela- 
tiah  Bingham,  William  Adams,  Beriah  Bill,  Robert  Hallam, 
vSamuel  Brown.  vSeth  Phelps,  Josiah  Fuller,  Nathaniel  Bishop, 
James  Holt,  Daniel  Putnam  and  Ensigns  Briant  Brown,  Silas 
Goodell  a-nd  John  Ikiel.  The  chaplain  of  the  regiment  was  Rev- 
erend Abiel  Leonard;  quartermaster.  Lieutenant  Ebcnezer 
Gray;  surgeon,  Doctor  John  Spaulding;  assistant  surgeon, 
Luther  Waterman.  This  regiment  formed  a  part  of  the  central 
division  of  the  army,  and  thus  in  position  became  a  sort  of  bcdy 
guard  to  the  commander-in-chief.  The  continued  al)sence  of  Ar- 
nold left  it  in  charge  of  I^urkce  and  Knowltnn,  under  Avhose 
efficient  training  it  attained  the  same  enviable  position  as  to  dis- 
cipline and  soldierly  deportment  that  Knowlton's  own  company 
had  previously  held.  Other  AVindham  county  soldiers  re-enlist- 
ed in  Huntington's  and  Patterson's  regiment.-^,  and  a  still  larger 
number  in  a  militia  regiment  sent  to  Boston  early  in  January, 
to  take  the  place  of  those  whose  term  of  service  had  expired.  C)f 
this  regiment  John  Douglas,  of  Plainfield,  was  colonel;  Doctor 
Elisha  Perkins,  surgeon  :  Thomas  Gray,  assistant  surgeon  ;  and 
Reverend  John  Fuller,  chaplain. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  Britisli  troops  from  I'oston  to  New 
York  in  1770,  inspired  ihc  Windham  patriots  with  new  courage 
and  enthusiasm,  and  stimulated  them  to  greater  activity  in  prep- 
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arations  for  the  summer  campaign.  The  powder  mill  at  AVilli- 
mantic  was  now  under  full  headway,  sending"  out  large  supplies 
to  the  continental  army.  All  the  saltpetre  which  could  by 
any  method  be  fabricated  was  quickly  swallowed  up  by  this  im- 
portant establishment,  which  was  guarded  day  and  night  at  the 
expense  of  the  government.  Black  lead  for  its  consumption  was 
taken  from  the  hills  of  Union.  So  great  was  the  throng  of  peo- 
ple and  teams  resorting  thither  that  David  Young;  was  ordered 
to  open  a  house  of  public  entertainment  in  its  vicinity.  Travel 
was  also  greatly  increased  by  the  passage  of  many  regiments 
and  long  trains  of  military  stores  through  the  county  on  the 
v\^ay  from  Boston  and  the  east  to  the  seat  of  war  at  New  York, 
Demands  for  supplies  called  out  the  utmost  energies  of  the  peo- 
ple. Commissaries  and  jobbers  were  scouring  the  towns  for 
provisions,  taking  off  all  the  pork,  beef  and  sheep  that  could  be 
spared  from  home  consumption.  vSelectmen  were  novr  making- 
requisitions  for  scales,  clock  weights,  anything  that  could  be 
transformed  into  ammunition.  Orders  for  knit  stockings,  toAv 
cloth  for  tents,  and  home-made  shirtings  and  vestings  kept  thou- 
sands of  nimble  fingers  at  work.  Great  quantities  of  military 
stores  were  lodged  in  Plainfield,  Windham  and  Canterbury. 
Depots  were  constructed  for  their  reception,  and  carefully 
guarded;  and  teams  were  constantlv  occupied  hauling  them  to 
and  fro.  A  large  number  of  prisoners,  dangerous  tories,  cap- 
tured seamen  and  soldiers,  confined  in  Windham  iail  and  neii?'h- 
boring  towns,  required  much  care  and  attention. 

On  the  1st  of  August,  Trumbull  issued  a  special  circular  beg- 
ging for  more  recruits  at  the  earliest  moment.  The  call  was 
sent  to  every  town,  and  read  from  many  pulpits  at  the  close  of 
service.  Windham  county  responded  Avith  her  usual  prompti- 
tude and  spirit,  ]Many  were  enlisted  in  the  First  regiment,  of 
which  Andrew  Ward  was  colonel;  Obadiah  Johnson  lieutenant 
colonel,  and  William  Douglas  major.  James  vStedman,  Xathan- 
iel  Wales,  :3d,  Waterman  Clift,  Daniel  Allen,  Jonathan  Nichols- 
Jr.,  James  Dana,  Elijah  Sharp,  James  Arnold.  Benoni  Cutler, 
William  ^Manning.  Joseph  Durkee  and  C^badiah  Cliild  were  offi- 
cers in  this  regiment.  Reverend  Benjamin  Trumbull,  the  his- 
torian of  Connecticut,  was  chaplain,  and  Royal  Flint,  of  Wind- 
ham, paymaster.  The  se\'enth  company  of  the  first  batalliun 
sent  to  the  relief  of  the  northern  department  was  from  Wind- 
ham county.    Of  this  company  A^inc  Elderkin  was  captain.  "Wil- 
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liam  Frizzell  first  lieutenant,  xVbner  Robinson  seeond  lieutenant 
and  Lemuel  Grosvenor  ensign.  In  the  third  battalion,  raised  for 
service  in  New  York,  Comfort  Sage,  colonel :  Company  1  was 
from  Lebanon,  James  Clark,  captain.  Company  3  from  Volun- 
town,  John  Dixon,  captain.  Company  5,  from  Killingly,  Stephen 
Crosby,  captain ;  Josiah  Robbins.  first  lieutenant ;  Jonathan 
Buck,  second  lieutenant ;  vSylvanus  Perry,  ensign.  The  sixth 
battalion.  Colonel  John  Chester,  contained  at  least  three  AVind- 
ham  county  companies:  Company  4  from  Ashford,  Reuben 
Marcy,  captain ;  John  Holmes,  first  lieutenant ;  Samuel  Marcy, 
second  lieutenant;  TJaniel  Knowlton,  ensign,  and  70  privates; 
Company  5  from  Woodstock,  Stephen  Lyon,  captain;  Josiah 
Child,  first  lieutenant ;  and  Company  G  from  Canterbury,  Asa 
Baker,  captain ;  Abner  Bacon,  first  lieutenant ;  Aaron  Cleve- 
land, ensign. 

At  the  disastrous  battle  of  Long  Lsland  in  August,  L770,  Wind- 
ham county  men  in  the  line  suffered  severely.  }»I.ore  than  a 
hundred  and  fifty  officers  and  privates  were  missing  from  Hun- 
tington's regiment  alone.  Several  men  from  Pomfret  were 
killed,  and  others  taken  prisoners,  among  whom  was  Surgeon 
David  Llolmes.  Durkee's  and  Chandler's  regiments  were  de- 
tailed by  Washington  to  cover  the  retreat  from  Long  Island  to 
New  York.  Knowlton,  whose  sterling  qualities  had  m^ade  him 
a  conspicuous  figure  and  promised  to  secure  his  rapid  promotion 
to  the  highest  military  honors,  fell  on  the  field  at  Harlem  on  the 
16th  of  September,  and  was  buried  there  on  the  following  day, 
amid  impressiA-e  martial  ceremonies,  and  deeply  mourned  by  all 
his  comrades  and  soldiers.  In  the  engagements  Avhich  attended 
the  gradual  falling  back  of  the  American  forces  up  into  West- 
chester and  across  into  New  Jersey  many  sons  of  Windham  fell. 
The  militia  regiments  of  the  county  were  repeatedly  called  on 
to  go  to  the  defense  of  some  point  where  it  was  expected  the 
British  were  intending  to  make  an  attack.  Vlien  Rhode  Island 
was  threatened,  the  Fifth,  under  Major  Thomas  Brown  and  the 
Eleventh  under  ^lajor  Samuel  McClellan  and  the  troops  of  horse 
under  ]Major  Backus  started  for  the  scene,  but  before  they 
reached  there  Newport  and  its  surroundings  were  seized  by  a 
strong  body  of  ]3ritish  and  fortified  against  the  militia.  During 
the  autumn  additional  recruits  were  enlisted  in  the  continental 
army,  and  the  militia  was  re-organized  in  six  brigades.  The 
Windham  county  regiments  were  included  in  the  Fifth  brigade, 
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of  which  Eliphalet  Dyer  was  made  the  general.  He  soon  after 
resigned  the  appointment,  and  John  Douglas  was  appointed  in 
his  stead.  William  Danielson,  of  Killingly,  was  now  appomted 
colonel  of  the  Eleventh  regiment,  and  vSamuel  }^lcClellan  lieu- 
tenant colonel.  Company  officers  were  as  folloAvs :  Company  1, 
Daniel  Lyon,  captain  ;  Benjamin  Ruggles,  lieutenant ;  Xathan- 
iel  Brown,  ensign.  Company  2,  Caleb  Clark,  captain  ;  John  Wells, 
lieutenant;  Steplien  Griggs,  eiisign.  Company  3,  xVmos  Paine, 
captain  ;  Thomas  Baker,  lieutenant ;  William  Lyon,  ensign. 
Company  4,  Joseph  Cady,  captain;  Jonathan  Cady,  lieutenant ; 
Elisha  Lawrence,  ensign.  Company  o,  Ephraim  Warren,  cap- 
tain;  Daniel  Waters,  lieutenant.  Company  6,  vStephen  Tucker, 
lieutenant;  Phinehas  Walker,  ensign.  Company  7,  Paine  Con- 
verse, lieutenant.  Company  8,  Zebulon  Ingalls,  captain;  Wil- 
liam Osgood,  lieutenant;  Robert  Sharpe,  ensign.  Company  9, 
John  Green,  captain  ;  Obadiah  Clough,  lieutenant;  Daniel  Lamed, 
ensign.  Company  lU,  Jonathan  }\Iorris,  lieutenant;  Richard 
Peabody,  ensign.  Company  1].  Samuel  Chandler,  captain  ;  John 
Holbrook,  lieutenant ;  John  Whitmore,  ensign. 

During  the  autumn  of  177(3  Windham  county  was  interested 
in  fitting  out  at  Norwich,  the  schooner  "Oliver  Cromwell"  for 
privateer  service.  This  vessel  had  been  built  at  Essex,  Conn.,  by 
LTriah  Hayden,  during  the  previous  year.  She  was  built  for  the 
colony  of  Connecticut,  and  furnished  with  twenty-four  guns. 
She  was  afterward  presented  to  the  general  government,  being 
one  of  the  first  if  not  t/iL  first  gunboat  ever  owned  by  the  Uniied 
States  as  a  nation.  At  the  time  of  her  fitting  out  at  Xorwich 
William  Coit  of  that  town  was  her  captain,  and  among  the  crew 
were  Phinelias  Cary,  Solomon  Lord,  Eleazer  Welsh,  Eleazer 
Spofford,  Lemuel  Stoddard,  Ilezekiah  Abbe  and  Arad  Simmons, 
of  Windham,  and  Thomas  Holbrook,  of  Lebanon.  Doctor  vSam- 
uel Lee,  of  Windham,  was  appointed  surgeon  on  board,  but  was 
soon  after  succeeded  bv  Doctor  Albio-ence  Waldo.  Doctor  Lee, 
with  Doctors  John  Clark,  Elisha  Lord  and  James  Cogswell,  and 
other  physicians  from  different  parts  of  the  state  were  made  a 
committee  for  examining  persons  who  offered  themselves  for 
the  army. 

The  spring  of  1777  found  the  citizens  of  Windham  county  pre- 
paring themselves  for  the  long  continued  war  \vhich  was  now  in 
prospect.  Again  meeting  and  deliberating  in  their  public  town 
meetings,  wliich  had  been  almost  suspended  during  the  two 
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previous  years,  they  prepared  to  meet  the  demands  which  fell 
upon  them  to  furnish  recruits  for  the  army,  bounties  for  soldiers 
and  provision  for  their  families  in  their  absence.  The  deprecia- 
tion of  the  currency  and  the  increased  price  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,  the  scarcity  of  breadstuffs  and  salt,  were  among  the  im- 
portant questions  with  which  they  had  to  deah  The  citizens 
were  required  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  state.  Com- 
mittees were  appointed  by  the  towns  to  provide  for  their  public 
needs  and  to  confer  with  similar  committees  from  other  toAvns 
in  regard  to  questions  of  common  interest. 

The  Windham  Countv  Association  of  ^Ministers  now  crave 
voice  to  their  sentiments  in  regard  to  the  general  situation  as 
follows:  ''Considering  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  our  land 
during  the  present  calamities  of  war,  wherewith  the  holy  and 
righteous  God  is  pleased  to  exercise  us;  the  decline  of  religion 
and  prevalence  of  iniquity;  think  it  our  duty  to  stir  up  our- 
selves and  the  people  of  our  charge  to  additional  attention  to  our 
duties,  and  propose  to  General  Association  to  recommend  pro- 
fessors of  religion  to  renew  their  covenant  with  God  that  family 
religion  and  order  might  be  maintained."  A  committee  vas  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  a  suitable  address  which  was  published,  and 
a  thousand  copies  of  it  were  distributed  among  the  twenty 
parishes  ofAVindham  county. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1777  the  second  company  of  the 
Fourth  Reo-iment  of  Lii'-ht  Horse  was  reoriranized  with  Perlev 
Howe  of  Killingly,  captain,  Asa  Wilder,  lieutenant,  Stephen 
Tucker,  cornet  and  Davis  Flint  quartermaster.  wSome  enter- 
prising citizens  of  Brooklyn  having  offered  to  furnish  three  or 
four  light  field  pieces,  fitted  for  service,  Daniel  Tyler,  Jr..  and 
thirty-five  others  formed  an  independent  matruss  company,  sub- 
ject only  to  be  commanded  by  the  commander  in  chief  or  either 
of  the  major  or  brigadier  generals  of  the  state  of  Connecticut. 
Arrangements  for  the  manufacture  of  saltpeire  and  powder 
were  now  so  far  perfected  that  ammunition  was  more  plenty. 
Private  individuals  in  every  town  were  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  saltpetre,  and  this  work  had  become  so  general  that 
the  powder  mill  at  Willimantic  received  from  the  towns  of  the 
county  4'2,006  pounds  of  it  during  the  three  months  ending  with 
February.  This  was  received  in  various  lots,  ranging  in  quan- 
tity from  twenty  up  to  nine  hundred  pounds.  Eight  hundred 
and  eighty-one  pounds  of  scale  and  clock  weights,  shot  and  bar 
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lead  were  also  reported  as  received  at  the  mill.  The  recruits  of 
Windham  were  scattered  among  the  various  departments  of  the 
continental  army  and  at  the  scenes  of  conflict  in  different 
quarters,  sustaining  losses  here  and  there  as  might  be  expected. 
Captain  Stephen  Brown,  of  Pomfret,  successor  of  Knowlton  in 
command,  was  instantly  killed  by  a  shot  from  a  ship  while  gal- 
lantly defending  Fort  ]\Iifflin.  Captain  Daniel  Clark  was  killed 
in  battle  at  vStillwater,  September  10th.  Chaplains  Fuller  and 
Leonard  also  died.  Mrs.  Putnam  died  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy 
as  a  prisoner  of  war.  Colonel  William  Douglas  died  during  this 
year.  These  losses  of  some  of  the  most  prominent  of  Wind- 
ham's patriots  caused  great  depression  of  the  public  spirits.  To 
add  to  their  discouragement  the  powder  mill  at  Willimantic 
blew^  up,  killing  one  man  and  destro}dng  valuable  machinery 
and  material.  This  occurred  on  the  18th  of  December.  Then 
followed  the  winter  of  1777-7^^,  when  the  patriots  of  Washing- 
ton's army  were  suffering  memorable  hardships  at  Valley  Forge. 
Windham  shared  in  the  depression  which  affected  the  whole 
country  in  that  dark  hour.  The  people  had  spent  their  means 
and  energies  in  the  common  cause,  and  Avere  reduced  to  a  con- 
dition of  extreme  want.  However,  they  managed  to  hold  up 
their  hands  and  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  country  upon  them, 
both  .in  the  matter  of  supplying  their  quotas  of  men  and  in  con- 
tributing means  to  sustain  the  patriot  cause.  The  Articles  of 
Confederation  recommended  by  the  congress  were  approved 
and  formally  adopted. 

In  the  spring  of  1778  prompt  and  liberal  provision  was  made 
by  all  the  towns  for  raising  their  respective  quotas,  and  bounties 
were  accordingly  offered  as  liberal! \'  ps  the  means  of  the  people 
would  warrant.  The  outlook  was  more  encourao-inof.  Favorable 
news  from  France  revived  the  spirits  of  the  downhearted  patriots, 
and  soldiers  went  out  again  with  hopeful  hearts,  Avhile  the  people 
at  home  labored  with  new  courage,  hoping  that  brighter  days 
were  at  hand. 

But  while  the  national  skies  seemed  brio:htenino-  over  theii 
heads,  a  new  source  of  grief  called  for  their  deepest  mourning. 
Rumors  of  the  terrible  Indian  descent  and  massacre  in  the  Wy- 
oming Valley  came  to  them  like  the  bursting  of  a  thtmder  storm 
from  a  fair  morning  sky.  Among  the  many  of  the  sons  of  Wind- 
ham county  who  had  been  most  barbarously  tortured  and  butch- 
ered were  Robert  Durkee,  Robert  Jameson,  Anderson  Dana, 
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George  Dorrance,  James  Bidlack,  Thomas  and  Stephen  Fuller, 
vStepheu  Whiton,  John  Abbot,  Samuel  Ransom,  Elisha  Williams, 
Timothy  Pierce  and  John  Perkins.  Their  homes  had  been 
burned,  their  farms  ravaged,  and  their  families  taken  prisoners 
or  driven  out  naked  and  starving  into  the  ^vilderness.  Aged 
fathers  and  mothers  here  waited  in  harrowing  suspense  to  hear 
from  their  lost  children,  and  after  many  anxious  days  received 
the  remnants  of  these  stricken  families  as  one  by  one  they  found 
their  way  back  to  the  old  hearthstone.  Among  the  many  in- 
stances of  suffering  arising  from  this  calamity,  the  brief  records 
of  a  few^  have  been  preserved.  ^Irs.  John  Abbot  and  Ivlrs. 
Thomas  Fuller,  each  with  nine  children  and  utterly  destitute' 
begged  their  way  back  as  best  they  could  to  their  Windham 
homes.  Mrs.  Stephen  Fuller  came  on  horseback,  with  her  little 
dauo^hter  Pollv.  ]\[rs.  Anderson  Dana,  with  her  widov.-ed  daucdi- 
ter,  ]\Irs,  Whiton,  who  had  been  married  but  a  few  weeks,  and 
six  younger  children,  toiled  back  to  Ashford,  bringing  with  her 
what  she  could  save  of  the  valuable  papers  belonging  to  her 
husband.  'Mrs.  Elisha  AVilliams  left  on  that  field  of  carnage  her 
husband,  two  promising  sons,  and  a  daughter's  husband,  and 
with  her  five  surviving  children  sought  refuge  at  her  father's 
house  in  Canterbury.  }^]rs.  Esther  ]\Iinor  Yorke,  with  her  twelve 
children,  barefoot  and  starving,  after  many  months  had  passed 
and  they  had  been  given  up  for  lost,  reached  her  old  home  in 
Voluntown,  having  with  great  difficulty  escaped  from  their  In- 
dian captors  and  accomplished  the  perilous  journey,  the  baby 
dying  on  the  way  from  cold  and  exposure.  Another  hunted 
fugitive,  Rufus  Bakhvin.  arrived  at  about  the  same  time  from 
Newport,  New  York,  where  he  had  killed  an  Indian  and  was 
obliged  to  flee  for  his  life,  traveling  through  the  wilderness  to 
Canterbury  with  only  a  chunk  of  raAV  salt  pork  in  his  pocket  to 
subsist  upon. 

In  the  attempt  made  by  Sullivan  and  the  French  fleet  under 
D'Estaing,  August  10th,  1778,  to  recapture  Newport,  the  militia 
of  Windham  county  had  a  part,  and  several  of  them  were  killed 
and  others  wounded.  Others  suffered  from  exposure  to  the 
severe  storm  which  prevailed  at  that  time  and  contributed  so 
much  to  the  failure  of  the  enterprise.  Requisition  was  made  by 
Governor  Trumbull  upon  Ebenezer  Devotion,  of  Scotland  Parish, 
for  one  hundred  barrels  of  musket  powder. 
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The  attempt  to  recapture  Newport  was  unsuccessful  and  the 
prospects  of  American  independence  were  shrouded  with  doubt. 
And  with  little  improvement  of  the  situation  time  \vore  on.  The 
people  all  over  the  land  were  weary,  depressed  and  discouraged. 
Their  property  was  becoming  worthless  and  the  comforts  and 
even  necessaries  of  life  almost  unattainable.  Other  factors 
helped  to  make  the  situation  still  more  discouraging.  There  Avas 
demoralization,  de^'eneration  and  defection.  Younof  men  came 
back  wrecked  in  health  and  character,  dissolute  in  habit,  and 
infidel  in  principle.  Even  Windham  county,  with  all  its  self- 
sacrificing  and  almost  unanimous  patriotism,  was  not  without 
its  Arnold.  Nathan  Frink,  a  successful  lawyer,  seeing  no  hope 
of  future  success  on  the  patriot  side,  left  home  and  friends  and 
offered  himself  and  his  services  to  the  British  commander  in 
New  York,  causing  overwhelming  sorrow,  shame  and  resent- 
ment among  his  family  and  friends,  and  bringing  the  gray  hairs 
of  his  father  indeed  "  with  sorrow  to  the  grave."  Even  among 
those  who  claimed  to  be  patriots  there  were  things  that  caused 
sadness  and  discouragement.  Selfishness  prompted  men  to  keep 
back  their  goods  for  a  price,  though  they  knew  their  soldiers 
were  starving  and  naked.  The  brief  sessions  of  the  county 
court  were  chiefly  occupied  with  hearing  complaints  against 
various  people  for  selling  cattle  and  swine  at  foreign  markets  or 
for  unauthorized  prices,  and  for  other  breaches  of  wholesomiC 
laws  made  to  encourage  fair  dealing  and  restrain  and  punisli 
sharpers  and  oppressors. 

Yet  in  the  face  of  all  these  discouragements  and  difficulties, 
Windham  county  continued  steadfast,  trusting  in  the  justice  of 
the  patriot  cause  and  in  that  Providence  which  had  so  wonder- 
fully led  and  sustained  the  people  of  America.  In  darkest  days 
she  stood  firm  and  unwavering,  striving  with  unceasing  diligence 
to  strengthen  the  hands  of  government  ?nd  carry  forward  the 
war.  Year  after  year  the  towns  taxed  themselves  heavily  to 
pay  botuities,  furnish  clothing,  and  provide  for  the  families  of 
the  soldiers.  General  Douglas,  of  Plainfield,  Colonels  Williams, 
Danielson  and  Johnson,  though  now  advanced  in  years,  led  the 
militia  many  times  on  alarm  of  danger,  and  ^^lajor  Backus  time 
after  time  hurried  his  troops  of  horse  to  the  relief  of  New  Lon- 
don and  Rhode  Island.  ^^IcClellan  not  only  served  almost  con- 
tinuously in  the  field,  but  paid  his  regiment  out  of  his  own 
pocket  when  the  public  treasury  was  empty.  General  Douglas, 
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Colonel  Johnson,  ^lajor  Ripley,  Commissary  Waldo,  and  indeed 
very  many  of  those  leading-  men  who  had  money  at  command, 
advanced  it  repeatedly  to  pay  off  bounties  or  to  fit  out  expedi- 
tions. 

Men  went  out  to  battle  and  council  and  provide  for  public  de- 
mands, and  the  women  labored  as  efficiently  in  their  own  special 
fields  of  action  and  usefulness.  The  burdens  and  distresses  of  the 
war  fell  very  heavily  upon  them.  They  sent  out  husbands, 
brothers  and  sons  to  the  battle  field,  and  then  labored  heroically 
to  fill  their  places  at  home.  Farm  work  vras  added  to  their  or- 
dinary domestic  duties.  They  had  to  take  care  of  their  stock 
as  well  as  of  their  children,  to  plant  and  reap  as  well  as  to  spin 
and  weave,  to  cure  herbs  for  their  own  tea,  and  manufacture 
their  molasses  out  of  corn  stalks.  These  various  demands  upon 
them  stimulated  ingenuity,  so  that  whatever  the  call  they  were 
ready  to  meet  it. 

With  such  support  and  sympathy  from  town  and  fireside  the 
soldiers  sent  out  from  Windham  county  could  hardly  fail  to  do 
her  honor.  Their  early  reputation  for  courage  and  good  con- 
duct was  abundantly  sustained.  ^lany  who  had  sallied  out  at 
the  first  cry  from  Lexington  remained  in  service  throughout  the 
war.  The  officers  of  Putnam's  first  regiment,  the  Connecticut 
Third,  of  1775,  thus  served  with  but  few  exceptions.  Lieuten- 
ant Thomas  Grosvenor  went  on  from  rank  to  rank,  succeedino- 
Durkee  in  command  when  that  valiant  leader  was  compelled  by 
ill  health  to  retire  from  active  service.  Lieutenant  Ebenezer 
Gray  served  the  whole  seven  years,  attaining  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant colonel.  Captain  ]\Iosely  was  often  called  to  command 
the  militia  in  special  service  at  Rhode  Island  or  Xevr  London. 
Captains  Dana,  Clark,  Cleft  and  ^Manning,  and  Lieutenants  Dan- 
iel ^larcy,  John  Keyes,  Daniel  Allen,  John  Adams,  Melatiah 
Bingham,  Benoni  Cutler,  Josiah  Cleveland,  Xathaniel  Webb, 
William  and  Stephen  Lyon  served  with  distinction  through  suc- 
cessive campaigns,  and  were  honored  by  various  promotions. 

The  system  of  enrollment  at  that  time  was  so  confused  and 
imperfect  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  learn  the  whole  number 
sent  out  from  any  section,  and  very  difficult  to  form  even  an  ap- 
proximate estimate.  It  appears,  however,  certain  that  the  sev- 
eral towns  of  Windham  county  fulfilled  every  requisition  for 
continental  or  militia  service.  The  burden  of  the  war  was  borne 
by  the  whole  population,  and  a  complete  muster-roll  of  Wind- 
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ham's  revolutionary  soldiers  would  probably  include  the  name 
of  nearly  every  family  in  the  county,  while  many  families  sent 
very  large  representations.  It  is  said  that  seventeen  cousins  by 
the  name  of  Fuller  were  in  the  service  from  Windham's wSecond 
Society.  The  Adamses  and  Clevelands  were  almost  without 
number.  Peter  Adams,  of  Brooklyn,  and  Ephraim  Fisk,  of  Kil- 
lingly,  each  had  six  sons  in  the  army,  and  Barzillai  Fisher  and 
Lusher  Gay  each  had  fotir. 

A  notable  feature  of  the  later  years  of  the  war  was  the  num- 
ber of  very  yotmg"  men,  lads  of  fourteen  and  upwards,  who  en- 
listed if  permitted  to  do  so,  or  attached  themselves  to  some  pop- 
ular oflicer.  Samuel  Calvin  Adam.s.  of  Canterbtiry,  not  then 
qtiite  fourteen  years  of  age,  waited  upon  Captain  iVaron  Cleve- 
land at  the  time  of  Governor  Tryon's  assault  upon  Horse-Xeck, 
and  saw  General  Putnam  plunge  down  the  steep  bluff,  while  the 
bullets  of  the  baffled  drao-oons  were  w^hizzincc  around  him  and 
vSome  even  passing  through  his  hat.  William  Eaton  of  Wood- 
stock, at  the  age  of  sixteen  ran  away  from  home  to  join  the  army, 
and  prevailed  upon  Captain  Dana  to  receive  him  as  his  servant. 
John  Pettengill,  of  Windham,  enlisted  at  fourteen  and  served 
till  the  close  of  the  war  under  the  same  popular  leader.  Levi 
Bingham,  of  Windham,  entered  the  service  at  fifteen.  Daniel 
Waldo,  at  seventeen  served  a  month  under  Captain  William 
Howard  at  Xew  London,  and  then  enlisted  under  Captain  Xa- 
thaniel  Wales  for  continental  service.  ]Many  a  household  was 
forced  reluctantlv  to  part  with  even  its  Benjamin.  Laban, 
the  youngest  son  of  Barzillai  Fisher,  appeared  before  his  aunt 
one  morning  at  daylight  with  a  gun  upon  his  shoulder.  "  O, 
Laban,  you  are  not  going  I  "  besought  his  distressed  aunt.  "  Yes," 
he  answered  cheerily,  "but  don't  tell  father,"  and  off  he  went  to 
suffer  and  die  in  the  Jersey  prison  ship. 

After  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  war  to  the  Southern  states 
Windham  had  less  occasion  for  active  participation,  though  still 
called  to  raise  her  quota  of  mentind  supplies  for  protection  of 
the  state  and  continental  service.  Of  fifteen  hundred  men 
raised  by  Connecticut  in  'May,  17S(»,  for  six  months'  continental 
service  the  quotas  of  the  towns  of  Windham  were  as  follows: 
Ashford,  17  ;  Canterbury,  0  ;  Coventry,  IS  :  Killingly,  37  :  Lebanon, 
3G;  ^Mansfield,  ;  Plainfield,  10  :  Pomfret,  2,) ;  Union,  0  ;  Volun- 
town.  17  ;  Windham  34.  and  Woodstock  2<».  The  towns  at  once 
made  provision  for  enlisting  these  men,  but  before  it  was  ac- 
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complishcd  a  thousand  men  were  called  for  to  ser\-e  for  three 
years.  Windham  offered  £20  in  money,  equal  to  wheat  at  five 
shilling's  a  bushel,  as  a  bounty  for  recruits.  In  December  she 
offered  iri2  in  silver  money  as  a  bounty  for  the  first  year  and  £i) 
silver  for  each  succeeding  year.  Plain  field  offered  £}oi)  to  any 
five  men  who  would  enlist  for  three  years.  Other  towns  were 
equally  generous  in  offering  bounties,  and  the  quotas  were  filled 
w^ithout  resorting  to  a  draft. 

Notwithstanding  the  continued  demand  for  men,  money  and 
supplies,  and  the  little  apparent  progress  made  by  the  conti- 
nental arms,  the  prospects  were  brightening.  La  P\ayette  had 
returned  full  of  hope  and  courage.  France  was  taking  part  in 
favor  of  American  liberty  more  decidedly  and  heartily.  The 
marching  of  Gates  and  his  division  through  Plainfield,  Canter- 
bury and  Windham  on  their  withdrawal  from  Xewport,  the 
quartering  of  the  French  lluzzars  at  Windham  for  a  week  and 
at  Lebanon  through  the  winter  of  17S0-S1,  gave  new  life  and 
stimulus,  and  encouraged  the  people  to  hope  for  better  days.  In 
1781  the  patriots  of  Windham,  eagerly  watching  the  signs  of  the 
times,  heard  dim  rumors  of  more  fleets  and  troops  on  the  way 
from  France,  and  treasure  to  the  amoimt  of  fifteen  tons  of  silver 
in  French  hornpipes;  and  in  June  they  were  treated  to  the  sight 
of  Rochambeau's  grand  army  as  it  marched  from  Xewport  to 
Hartford.  "  Magnificent  in  appearance,  superb  in  discipline," 
with  banners  and  music,  it  passed  in  four  divisions  through  the 
county.  The  major  part  took  the  great  highway  through  Volun- 
town,  Plainfield,  Canterbury  and  Windham,  where  all  the  coun- 
try people  from  far  and  wide  flocked  to  the  Providence  road  to 
see  the  brave  array  pass  by.  Barrack  masters  appointed  by  the 
governor  and  his  council  met  them  at  every  stopping  place  and 
provided  suitable  accommodations.  A  hundred  eager  school 
boys  in  Plainfield  village  gave  them  vocifero^'s  welcome.  In 
Windham  they  encamped  for  a  day  or  two,  where  they  were 
visited  by  all  the  leading  patriots.  It  is  supposed  that  one  of 
these  divisions  took  the  more  northerly  route  to  Hartford, 
throu2:h  Killino-lv,  Pomfret  and  Ashford.  Tradition  confidentlv 
asserts  the  passing  of  the  French  army  through  these  towns, 
and  points  out  the  very  place  of  their  encampment  in  Abington. 
The  accompanying  tradition  that  Washington  and  La  Fayette 
were  with  the  army  appears  hardly  probable,  as  the  latter  was 
with  tlic  southern  forces  in  June,  17S1,  at  which  time  the  army 
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is  supposed  to  have  passed  through  here.  It  seems  more  prob- 
able that  the  visit  of  the  two  generals  was  at  some  other  time, 
perhaps  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  They  are  reported  to 
have  passed  a  night  at  Grosvenor's,  in  Pomfret,  waited  for 
breakfast  at  the  hearth-stone  of  the  Randall  house  in  Abington, 
and  spent  another  night  at  Clark's  tavern  in  Ashford,  where 
their  names  are  still  to  be  seen  upon  an  antique  window  pane. 

April  19th,  11S?>,  Washington  announced  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities. We  hear  but  little  of  festivities  and  noisy  demonstra- 
tions of  rejoicing  on  the  reception  of  this  Avelcome  tidings.  The 
joy  of  the  citizens  of  Windham  county  was  perhaps  too  deep  for 
such  expression.  It  had  been  a  long,  hard,  earnest  struggle — 
one  that  involved  questions  of  life  and  death.  Many  precious 
lives  had  been  sacrificed.  There  had  been  great  expenditure  of 
money  and  forces:  there  were  hard  problems  still  to  face  ;  and 
so  the  rejoicings  were  mostly  expressed  by  religious  solemni- 
ties. xVs  the  people  repaired  to  the  sanctuary  when  they  sent 
out  the  first  soldiers  to  the  war,  so  when  the  war  closed  and  the 
soldiers  returned,  they  again  found  their  way  to  the  house  of 
God  to  give  expression  to  the  mingled  feelings  which  must  have 
filled  their  bosoms.  It  may  have  been  difticult  indeed  to  discern 
the  noise  of  the  shout  of  joy  from  that  of  the  weeping  of  the 
people,  for  in  the  galleries  and  in  the  great  pews  there  were 
many  vacant  places.  The  aged  deacons  who  sat  beneath  the 
pulpit  had  laid  their  precious  sons  upon  the  altar.  There  were 
other  parents  there  whose  sons  had  been  stricken  ;  there  were 
widows  bowed  with  grief ;  there  were  children  who  were  father- 
less ;  there  vrere  fair  young  girls  Avhose  hearts  still  yearned  for 
m^issing  lover  and  brother,  and  thanks  for  the  great  blessings  of 
peace  and  independence  were  hallowed  by  a  deep  consciousness 
of  the  great  price  that  had  been  paid  for  them. 

With  the  close  of  the  war  and  the  return  of  peace  the  attention 
of  the  people  was  turned  to  the  question  of  organizing  society 
anew  and  resumincr  the  ordinarv  labors  and  habits  of  a  time  of 
peace.  The  citizens  of  Windham  county  went  vigorously  to 
work,  adapting  themselves  to  the  new  social  and  political  condi- 
tions with  which  the  establishment  of  a  new  form  of  government 
surrounded  them.  One  of  the  first  things  to  be  done  was  to  rid 
society  of  the  few  tories  which  infested  it.  Xo  formal  process  of 
ejection  was  served  upon  them,  but  somehow  they  were  given 
to  understand  that  they  would  be  no  longer  tolerated  here,  and 
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it  appears  that  they  heeded  the  admonitions  of  the  situation. 
The  principles  of  the  modern  "boycott"  were  applied  to  them. 
The  vSons  of  Liberty  had  ordered  that  no  mills  should  g-rind  for 
a  tory,  and  that  no  merchant  should  sell  g-oods  to  one  of  that 
class.  By  various  means  the  lives  of  tories  were  made  so  un- 
comfortable here  that  most  of  them  preferred  to  leave  the  coun-. 
tv  rather  than  endure  the  conditions  of  remaininc^.  A  few  v.-ere 
among  that  notable  band  of  refugees  who  left  Xew  York  in  Sep- 
tember, 17S3,  to  seek  new  homes  in  Xova  Scotia.  Only  a  few  re- 
mained and  stiffered  the  partial  sacrifice  of  their  property  by 
confiscation. 

Now  arose  a  voice  of  complaint  which,  though  raised  before, 
had  been  stilled  amid  the  confusion  of  louder  calls  upon  the 
public  ear,  but  now  sounded  with  more  distinct  and  conspicu- 
ous force.  This  voice  of  complaint  came  from  the  soldiers  who 
had  fought  the  battles  of  the  revolution  and  had  returned  with- 
out satisfactory  pay  for  their  services.  Some  had  received  no 
pay  at  all,  while  others  vvdio  vv'ere  nominally  paid  received  their 
pay  in  scrip  which  vras  little  better  than  worthless.  So  thorough- 
ly demoralized  were  the  finances  of  the  country,  and  to  such  an 
extent  had  the  continental  currency  depreciated  that  a  hundred 
dollars  of  it  would  hardly  buy  a  meal's  victuals.  AVith  sucli  a 
low  condition  of  the  circulating  medium  it  is  easy  to  see  what 
extremes  of  injustice  might  result  to  those  who  had  loaned 
money  or  entered  into  contracts  when  the  nominal  unit  of  value 
was  fifty  or  a  hundred  fold  greater  than  it  was  at  this  time  and 
they  were  compelled  to  receive  pay  in  the  depreciated  currency. 

Various  attempts  were  now  made  to  organize  other  towns,  and 
one  even  to  organize  a  new  county,  but  nothing  was  effected  ex- 
cept that  tlie  towns  of  Union  and  Coventry  were  vrithdrawn 
from  this  county  to  become  parts  of  the  newly  formed  county  of 
Tolland,  which  was  organized  by  act  of  general  assembly  in 
178(3. 

The  consideration  of  the  new  constitution  of  the  United 
States  now  involved  much  of  the  attention  of  the  people.  Public 
opinion  was  at  first  greatly  divided  in  regard  to  it.  In  Xo\'em- 
ber,  1787,  the  towns  of  the  county  Avere  instructing  their  dele- 
gates in  the  general  assembly  in  regard  to  it.  The  proposed 
document  was  publicly  read  and  warmly  debated  in  the  several 
towns,  assembled  for  the  purpose.  By  many  it  was  looked  upon 
with  suspicion,  as  calculated  to  rob  their  state  of  its  rights  and 
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give  too  much  power  to  the  general  government.  But  the  coun- 
sels of  wisdom  prevailed  and  most  of  the  tow-ns  accepted  the 
constitution,  though  Pomfret,  Woodstock,  ^Mansfield  and  one  of 
the  Lebanon  delegates  withheld  their  consent.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  the  county,  however,  approved  of  the  ac- 
tion of  the  state  convention  in  adopting  the  constitution  and  the 
final  result  was  ratified  with  general  rejoicings.  At  the  conven- 
tion which  assembled  at  Hartford  January  3d,  17SS,  adopting 
the  constitution,  Windham  county  was  represented  by  the  fol- 
lowing delegates:  Windham — Eliphalet  Dyer  and  Jedidiah  El- 
derkin  ;  Canterbury — Asa  Witter  and  ]Moses  Cleveland  ;  Ash- 
ford — Simeon  Smith  and  Hendrick  Dow ;  Woodstock — Stephen 
Paine  and  Timothy  Perrin  :  Thompson — Daniel  Larned  ;  Kil- 
lingly — Sampson  Howe  and  William  Danielson  ;  Pomfret — Jon- 
athan Randall  and  Simon  Cotton  ;  Brooklyn — Seth  Paine ; 
Plainfield — james  Bradford  and  Joshua  Dunlap  ;  Voluntown — 
Moses  Campbell  and  Benjamin  Doav  ;  Lebanon — William  Wil- 
liams and  Ephraim  Carpenter;  }vLansfield — Constant  vSouthworth 
and  Xathaniel  At  wood. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


WINDHAM  COUNTY  UNDER  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

Progress  after  t!ie  War. — Immigration  and  Commercial  Enterprise. — The  lot  of 
the  Farmers. — ]\Ioral  and  Religious  Declension, — Slavery  disappearing. — 
Remnants  of  Indian  Tribes. — Educational  Interests. — Teachers. — Xe\vs})apers. 
— Social  Conditions. — Domestic  CustoDis. — Manufacturing  Enterprises  Ijegin. 
— The  War  of  1812. — Party  Spirit. — Revival  of  the  Patriotic  Spirit. — Recruit- 
ing.— Organization  of  Troops. — First  Summons  to  Arms,  June  2Ist,  1813. — 
Another  Call  in  September. — To  Relief  of  New  London,  August  9th,  1814. — 
On  Guard  at  Stonington. — Peace  restored.  1815.— Appropriate  Cele'orations 
of  the  Event. 

r~^ASSIXG  over  a  period  of  about  twenty-five  years,  we  pause 


to  look  again  at  the  condition  of  the  people  of  Windham 


county,  and  to  note  the  changes  that  have  been  made  in 
the  course  of  that  time  as  the  citizens  went  forward  with  the 
work  of  building  up  a  prosperity  which  should  in  after  years 
'make  them  strong  and  vigorous  of  muscle,  means  and  principle 
to  maintain  the  contests  into  which  subsequent  years  were  to 
bring  them.  We  find  that  the  twenty-five  years  was  a  period 
of  growth  and  advancement,  though  the  outflow  of  population 
to  newer  parts  of  our  vast  country  had  somewhat  checked  the 
increase  of  population.  The  census  of  ISOO  showed  a  gain  of 
only  l'?,S  since  1774  and  an  actual  loss  of  099  since  1790.  Busi- 
11333  enterprise,  however,  had  been  stimulated  by  the  opening 
of  new  avenues  of  trade,  turnpike  roads  and  mechanical  inven- 
tions. Several  business  firms  traded  directly  with  the  AVest  In- 
dies, owning  their  vessels  and  buying  up  surplus  produce  here, 
thus  enrichinir  themselves  and  at  the  .same  time  Q-reatlv  benefit- 
ting  the  farming  interests  of  many  of  these  towns.  Other  town's, 
in  which  the  facilities  for  farming  were  fev.'cr,  had  turned  their 
attention  to  manufacturing".  Keen  eves  watched  with  ea^-er  in- 
terest  the  various  attempts  now  made  to  supersede  by  machinery 
the  slow  and  painful  processes  of  hand  kibor.  }vlachincs  for 
carding  wool  were  brouo-ht  into  the  count v  as  earlv  as  1S06. 
The  manufacture  of  paper,  potash,  pottery,  bricks,  boots,  shoes 
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and  hats  was  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  At  that  time, 
however,  wealth  had  not  begun  to  roll  into  the  laps  of  the  fav- 
ored ones  in  such  masses  as  has  been  seen  in  later  times. 
Money  making  as  a  fine  art  was  probably  not  the  absorbing 
theme  of  the  minds  of  that  time.  Rich  men  were  few.  The 
farmer  who  owned  land  free  from  incum.brance,  professional 
men  and  traders  might  indeed  secure  a  competence,  but  it  is 
doubtftil  if  a  majority  of  the  population  could  do  much  more 
than  make  a  scanty  livelihood.  Children  were  numerous,  trades 
few  and  wages  low.  Three  shillings  a  day,  paid  in  produce,  was 
the  common  price  for  farm  laborers,  and  a  workingwoman  would 
drudge  through  the  week  for  tv\^o  and  sixpence.  Ten  dollars  a 
month  for  a  schoolmaster  and  five  shillings  a  week  for  a 
schoolma'am  were  deemed  ample  wages.  Young  men  roved 
about  in  spring,  swingling  flax  and  tow  on  shares  and  picking 
up  such  odd  jobs  as  they  could  find.  Young  men  found  it  very 
difficult  to  make  their  way  in  the  world,  and  it  was  only  after 
years  of  hard,  self-sacrificing  labor  that  they  could  save  enough 
to  stock  a  farm,  even  in  the  most  meagre  manner.  Clothing 
was  expensive,  and  partly  owing  to  this  fact  and  partly  owing 
to  the  more  favorable  fact  that  it  was  durable  in  those  days, 
it  was  common  for  a  good  suit  of  clothes  to  be  worn  almost  a 
life  time,  ajid  until  men  could  be  distinguished  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  see  them  by  the  well  known  peculiarity  of  some  feat- 
ure of  their  clothins:^. 

In  morals,  there  had  appeared  at  the  Ijeginning  of  this  period 
a  marked  deterioration.  Rum  was  used  without  stint ;  Sabbath- 
breaking,  profanity  and  loose  living  were  increasingly  preva- 
lent. But  there  was  now  evidence  of  a  turn  in  the  tide.  The 
immediate  eft'ects  of  the  war.  always  demoralizing,  were  being 
obliterated,  and  the  public  mind  was  awaking  to  a  sense  of 
its  condition.  Intemperance  in  drinking  intoxicants  was  de- 
nounced, and  plans  were  discussed  for  the  suppression  of  vice 
and  immoralities.  The  evils  of  rum  drinking  were  set  forth  by 
printed  publications  intended  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
thoughtful  and  instruct  the  young  to  avoid  the  snare  of  the 
drinking  habit.  A  religious  revival  had  preceded  this  attempted 
reformation  in  morals.  ]^lethodisin  had  done  a  good  work  in 
reachino"  a  class  removed  from  relii^'ious  and  restraining-  influ- 
ences,  and  the  ministry  at  large  was  awaking  more  and  more  to 
the  demands  of  the  hour  and  striving  to  arouse  the  churches  to 
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a  hig'hcr  sense  of  individual  responsibility  and  a  more  general 
co-operation  in  aggressive  Christian  labor.  There  were  in  the 
county  in  ISOC,  about  forty  religious  societies,  each  having  a 
church  organization  and  a  place  of  worship.  Of  these,  twenty 
were  Congregational,  thirteen  Baptist,  four  ^lethodist,  two  5-"ep- 
arcite,  and  one  Episcopal. 

In  accordance  with  the  statutes  of  1783,  forbidding  the  im- 
portation of  slaves  and  providing  for  the  gradual  emancipation 
of  slave  children,  the  institution  had  nearly  died  out.  Uncon- 
genial as  it  w^as  with  the  spirit  of  society  here,  it  died  almost 
unnoticed,  of  its  own  spontaneous  decay.  Xegroes  who  had 
served  during  the  revolution  generally  received  their  freedom 
at  that  time.  Many  born  in  slavery  were  manumitted  by  their 
owners.  The  old  house  servants  were  generally  retained  for  life, 
and  were  comfortably  supported,  ^lany  of  the  younger  negroes 
sought  employment  in  the  large  towns. 

The  aboriginal  inhabitants  also  w^ere  fast  disappearing.  Rem- 
nants of  ancient  tribes  might  still  be  found  on  reservations  in 
Woodstock  and  Brooklyn,  as  alien  from  the  people  around  them 
as  if  they  belonged  to  another  order  of  beings.  xVlmost  every 
town  had  its  one  Indian  family,  familiar  to  all,  and  regarded  as 
a  sort  of  common  charge.  A  few  wandering  Indians  with  no 
fixed  home  roved  abotit  from  town  to  town,  extorting  tribute  of 
food  and  cider.  Xoah  Uncas,  Little  Olive,  Eunice  Squih»  and 
Hannah  Leathercoat  were  familiar  figures  of  this  class,  grim, 
gaunt  and  taciturn,  stalking  in  single  file  along  highway  or  turn- 
pike. ]\Iohegans  still  made  their  annual  pilgrimages  up  the 
Quinebaug.  These  various  representatives  of  a  fallen  dynasty 
were  usually  treated  with  kindness  and  consideration,  strongly 
seasoned,  however,  with  contempt,  the  Indian  of  that  period 
holding  miuch  the  same  position  as  the  negro  of  a  later  period. 

The  educational  interests  were,  at  the  time  of  which  we  speak, 
receivincr  more  intellio;ent  consideration.  Public  schools  had 
received  a  new  impulse  from  the  creation  of  the  school  fund 
and  more  stringent  supervision.  The  district  system  was  more 
fully  carried  out,  bringing  a  school  within  the  reach  of  every 
family,  and  schools  were  maintained  with  greater  regularity  and 
efficiency.  But  the  ordinary  school  house  was  yet  ver}'  rude 
and  primitive.  A  typical  house  of  this  class  has  been  described 
by  a  man  who  knew  it  as  a  boy,  as  follows  :  '"It  was  a  wooden 
building  about  twenty  feet  square,  underpinned  at  the  four 
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corners  with  common  stones.  It  was  boarded,  clapboarded,  the 
*  roof  shingled,  and  an  outer  door,  no  porch  or  entry,  at  the  south- 
east corner.  It  had  a  loose  floor  made  of  unplaned  boards,  and 
a  ceiling-  of  the  same,  a  chimney  in  one  corner  built  of  rough 
stone.  There  was  a  lono:  writini^  table,  reachins;  across  one 
side  and  one  end  of  the  room,  and  the  scholars  sat  on  both 
sides  of  the  table,  facing  each  other.  They  had  no  desks  or 
drawers,  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  idea  of  being  comfortable 
there  never  entered  our  minds.  While  we  wrote,  our  ink  would 
freeze  in  our  pens,  so  that  we  were  frequently  obliged  to  hold 
them  tip  to  our  mouths  and  thaw  it  with  our  breaths." 

The  standard  of  qualifications  of  teachers  w^as  low,  compared 
with  that  of  the  present  time,  the  range  of  subjects  being  mainly 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  sewing  and  the  catechism ;  the 
price  paid  teachers  was  correspondingly  low ;  but  the  results 
sho\v  that  they  were  more  efficient  in  securing  the  vital  objects 
of  public  education  than  the  popular  voice  of  the  present  boast- 
ing age  would  permit  us  to  believe.  The  brightest  and  most 
capable  young  jmen  generally  secured  the  position  of  teachers, 
and  the  enero^v  of  their  vouthful  blood  sustained  the  enthu- 
siasm  of  their  minds  and  inspired  their  younger  charges  to  the 
most  effective  mental  achievements.  The  few  subjects  taught 
were  thoroughly  learned,  and  often  a  thirst  for  investigation 
and  further  knowledge  was  excited  which  found  gratification  in 
the  solid,  standard  works  to  be  found  in  the  different  town 
libraries.  Increasing  interest  in  education  was  manifested  m 
the  establishment  of  academies  and  high  schools  and  the  mul- 
tiplication of  these  useful  libraries. 

The  people  of  Windham  county  were  among  the  foremost  in 
recognizing  the  value  of  the  newspaper  as  a  popular  educator. 
When  we  speak  of  the  newspaper  as  a  popular  educator  we 
mean  the  newspaper  of  that  time  and  the  class  of  later  times 
that  are  aiming  to  elevate  mankind  by.wholesome  teachings 
and  profitable  intelligence — not  the  indiscriminate  ncAvspaper 
which  daily  or  weekly  throws  to  its  readers  a  mass  of  the 
slimiest  filth  that  it  dare  put  in  print,  or  at  best  the  most 
worthless  literary  froth  which  its  hireling  writers  can  spin  out. 
While  other  localities  similarly  circumstanced  in  most  other  re- 
spects were  counting  their  newspaper  subscribers  by  twos  or 
threes,  the  towns  of  this  county  were  counting  theirs  by  scores. 
For  example,  in  177S,  Joseph  Carter,  of  Canterbury,  a  post-rider. 
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carried  the  Hartford  Gazette  to  twenty-five  families  in  Scotland 
parish,  to  forty-three  in  Westminster  parish,  and  to  forty-five  in 
the  First  Society  of  Canterbury.  The  Providence  papers  were 
also  widely  circulated,  and  the  Wiiidhani  Herald  had  twelve  hund- 
red subscribers  early  in  the  present  century.  Almost  every 
town  had  its  "  newspaper  class,"  neighbors  joining  together  that 
they  might  have  a  larger  variety. 

The  social  conditions  of  that  time  have  so  completely  passed 
away  that  the  historian  must  in  justice  review  them  to  prevent 
the  memory  of  them  entirely  passing  from  the  knowledge  of 
men.    The  great  kitchen,  with  its  log  fire  in  the  huge  chimney, 
and  its  high-backed  settle  keeping  the  draughts  out,  its  bare 
sanded  floor,  and  round-tupped  table  tipping  back  into  an  arm 
chair,  its  wheels  and  reels  and  various  working  appurtenances, 
its  porridge  kettle  on  the  crane,  and  dye  pot  in  the  chimney 
corner,  was  still  the  general  abiding  place  of  the  wliole  family, 
for  there  alone  could  be  conveniently  carried  on  the  diversified 
operations  of  the  domestic  routine.    The  fabrication  of  cloth 
taxed  the  united  energies  of  the  household.    vStrong  arms  were 
needed  to  break  and  swino-le  the  stubborn  flax  fibre,  cleanse  and 
separate  the  matted  fleece,  ere  feminine  hands  could  undertake 
the  hatcheling  and  carding.    Children,  grandparents  and  feeble 
folk  could  wind  up  the  quills  and  turn  the  reel  while  the  sturdy 
matron  and  her  grown-up  daughters  accomplished  their  "  day's 
work  "  at  the  loom  or  spinning  wheel.    The  various  kinds  and 
grades  of  cloth  needful  for  family  use — sheeting,  toweling, 
blankets,  coverlets,  heavy  woolen  cloth  for  men's  wear  in  winter 
and  tow  cloth  for  summer,  woolen  stuff,  linsey-woolsey  and 
ginghams  for  women  and  children—were  mainly  manufactured 
at  home.    xVnd  when  to  this  Herculean  labor  was  added  the 
making  of  butter  and  cheese,  the  care  of  pickling  and  preserv- 
ing a  year's  supply  of  beef  and  pork,  making  sausages,  running 
candles  and  other  necessary  work,  but  little  time  was  left  for 
labors  of  fancy  and  ornamentation.     The  homespun  gowns 
were  made  up  in  the  simplest  fashion.     Perambulating  tailors 
cut  and  made  the  heavy  garments  for  men,  and  itinerant  shoe- 
makers fashioned  the  family  shoes  from  cowhides  and  calfskins 
produced  on  the  premises.     Bean  porridge,  baked  pork  and 
beans,  boiled  meat  and  vegetables,  rye  and  Indian  bread,  milk, 
cheese  and  cider,  with  plenty  of  shad  and  salmon  in  their  sea- 
son, and  a  good  goose  or  turkey  at  Thanksgiving,  made  up  the 
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bill  of  fare.  Butchers  and  markets  were  yet  almost  unknown, 
but  a  self-resfulating-  meat  exchano-e  was  found  in  every  com- 
munity,  several  neighbors  by  mutual  understanding  slaughter- 
ing each  an  animal  in  turn,  and  exchanging  the  fresh  meat,  so 
each  was  served  with  fresh  meat  during  a  considerable  part  of 
the  season.  The  salt  then  used  was  bought  in  great  chunks, 
and  had  to  be  ground  at  the  grist  mills,  where  a  day  was  occa- 
sionally set  apart  for  this  specific  kind  of  work. 

The  beginnings  of  the  manufacturing  era,  to  which  Windham 
county  mainly  owes  its  present  material  prosperity,  may  be  set 
down  as  about  the  close  of  the  last  century,  or  the  early  years  of 
the  present  one.  Arthur  and  John  Scholfield,  who  came  from 
England  in  1793,  succeeded  after  ten  or  twelve  years'  experi- 
mental effort  in  making  readv  for  market  double  cardino;  ma- 
chines,  upon  a  new  and  improved  plan."  A  machine  for  carding 
sheep's  wool  was  set  up  by  john  Scholfield,  Jr.,  in  Jewett  City, 
in  1804,  who  accommodated  numerous  customers  by  picking, 
breaking,  carding  and  oiling  wool  at  tAvelve  cents  a  pound. 
Families  in  adjacent  parts  of  this  county  availed  themselves  of 
this  improved  method  of  getting  their  work  done,  and  the  busi- 
ness prospered  so  much  as  to  stimulate  others  to  engage  in  it. 
In  1806  Cyrus  Brewster  established  a  mill  on  the  falls  of  the 
Willimantic,  where  he  did  the  same  work  as  that  mentioned  above 
for  nine  cents  a  pound  in  cash,  or  eleven  cents  "other  pay." 
Other  machines  in  other  parts  of  the  county  soon  followed. 
About  this  time  the  introduction  of  machinery  for  manufactur- 
ing cotton  furnished  new  food  for  the  enterprise  and  activity  of 
the  people.  This  was  the  establishment  of  the  Pomfrct  ^lanu- 
faeturing  Company  at  the  present  site  of  the  village  of  Putnam, 
the  first  cotton  factory  in  AVindham  county.  The  works  were 
set  in  operation  April  1st,  1S')7.  Other  cotton  factories  followed 
in  the  neighboring  towns  with  such  rapidity  as  to  cause  alarm 
in  the  minds  of  some.  The  Wiiidliajii  Herald  in  November,  1811 , 
after  stating  that  the  number  of  cotton  mills  within  thirty  miles 
of  Providence  had  increased  within  two  years  from  thirty-nine 
to  seventy-four,  asks  the  startling  question :  "  Are  not  the  peo- 
ple running  cotton-}nill  mad/''  But  for  all  that  the  cotton  mills 
continued  to  be  erected  and  the  people  connected  with  them 
prospered. 

We  come  now  to  a  period  when  the  clouds  of  war  hovered 
over  our  land.    The  war  of  1812-14,  with  the  questions  of  public 
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policy  associated  with  it,  excited  great  interest  among  the  peo- 
ple of  this  county.  Party  spirit  was  aroused  to  a  hig;h  pitch,  and 
political  animosities  were  kindled  into  vivid  flame.  The  old 
Federalists  as  a  party  denounced  the  war  and  its  advocates,  and 
quite  overbore  for  a  time  the  influence  of  the  S3'mpathizing  Jef- 
fersonians.  xVfter  the  embargo  act  of  1S07,  the  occasion  being 
designated  as  an  "  alarming  crisis,"  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of 
Windham  county  was  held  at  the  court  house  to  consider  the 
situation.  The  voice  of  this  meeting  disapproved  this  act  as  a 
thing  unnecessary,  at  the  same  time  declaring  tha.t"the  same 
patriotic  spirit  which  conducted  us  to  Lieerty  apxd  Indepen- 
dence will  novv  animate  us  when  that  Liberty  and  Independence 
are  in  danger,  and  that  the  American  Nation  are  prepared  to 
sacrifice  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  defence  of  the  only  Free  Re- 
publican Government  on  Earth  against  the  insidious  wiles  or 
the  open  attack  of  any  foreign  power." 

Notwithstanding  the  dominance  of  the  federal  party  and  the 
strong  influence  of  such  men  as  Swift  and  Goddard.  personal  ex- 
perience of  the  exactions  and  insolence  of  Great  Britain,  as  well 
as  the  spirit  of  party,  led  many  to  welcome  the  prospect  and  de- 
claration of  war.  Windham  sailors  had  been  taken  from  Amer- 
ican ships  under  false  pretenses  and  made  to  serve  for  years  in 
the  British  navy.  The  brisk  little  "Windham"  and  other  craft 
had  been  seized  and  confiscated  under  Berlin  Decrees  and  Or- 
ders in  Council.  The  military  spirit,  revived  in  the  hearts  of  the 
young  men  by  what  they  heard  their  fathers  tell  of  the  revolu- 
tion, prompted  many  to  accept  the  tempting  inducements  held 
out  by  recruiting  officers  and  join  the  military  companies  that 
were  forming.  The  following  call,  issued  through  the  columns 
of  the  WiJidhain  Herald,  illustrates  the  methods  of  obtainimr  re- 
cruits. 

''RECRUITING  SERVICE". 

''TO  MEN  OF  PATRIOTISM,  COURAGE   AND  ENTER- 
PRISE. 

"  Every  able-bodied  MAN,  from  the  age  of  IS  to  45  years,  who 
shall  be  enlisted  for  the  AR^^IY  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
term  of  five  years,  will  be  paid  a  bounty  of  SIXTEEN  DOL- 
LARS; and  whenever  he  shall  have  served  the  term  for  which 
he  enlisted,  and  obtained  an  honorable  discharge,  stating  that 
he  had  faithfully  performed  his  duty  while  in  service,  he  shall 
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be  allowed  and  paid  in  addition  to  the  aforesaid  bounty, 
THREE  MOXTHS  IWY,  and  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  SIX- 
TY ACRES  OF  LAND  ;  and  in  ease  he  shall  be  killed  m  action, 
or  die  in  the  service,  his  heirs  and  representatives  will  be  en- 
titled to  the  said  three  months  pay,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  of  land,  to  be  designated,  surveyed,  and  laid  off  at  publiek 
expense. 

"  Henry  Dyer, 

"  Lieut.  U.  S.  Lifantry. 

Rendez  vous,  WiiidJiaiu, 

''May  mil,  1S12. 
"N.  B.— A  good  DRU^^BIER  and  FIFER  are  wanted  imme- 
diately." 

It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  above  appeal  should  have 
-called  out  a  full  army  at  once.  It  doubtless  met  v.dth  a  ready 
response,  however.  But  what  patriot  could  resist  the  following, 
which  was  also  promulgated  through  the  columns  of  the  U^vid- 
Jiaui  Herald : 

"  The  subscriber  gives  this  public  notification  to  all  young 
Gentlemen  vvho  have  an  inclination  of  serving  their  country  and 
gaining  immortal  honor  to  themselves  and  their  posterity,  that 
he  has  lately  received  fresh  orders  of  Inlistment  from  govern- 
Trient,  which  are  much  more  favorable  than  those  he  formerly 
had.  The  period  for  inlistment  is  now  fixed  at  five  years,  unless 
sooner  discharged,  after  which  time  an  honorable  discharge  will 
be  given,  where  it  is  merited.  Let  no  male  or  female  disorgan- 
izer  discourage  you  from  engaging  in  this  most  laudable  under- 
taking, but  voluntarily  step  forth  and  tell  the  world  that  no 
usurpers  shall  maintain  ground  on  Columbia's  shore,  but  that 
America  is,  and  shall  be  a  distinct  republic.  Come,  my  good 
•vsouls,  come  forward,  let  me  see  you  at  the  rendezvous  at  ^Ir. 
Staniford's,  where  vou  will  oret  further  information,  and  some- 
thing  good  to  cheer  the  heart, 

"WiLEE-vM  Young,  JuN.,  Capt." 

Troops  were  raised  by  Connecticut,  subject,  however,  only  to 
the  order  of  her  governor.  Of  these  troops  in  Windham  county, 
Daniel  Putnam  was  made  colonel  of  the  Second  re^inieiit,  raised 
for  special  service.  Of  the  Second  company  in  this  regiment 
Asa  Copeland,  of  Pomfret,  was  captain;  Ebenezer  Grosvenor, 
first  lieutenant ;  Jonathan  Copeland,  Jr.,  of  Thompson,  second 
-lieutenant ;  Jeremiah  Scarborough,  of  Brooklyn,  ensign.  In  the 
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Third  company  George  IMiclclleton,  of  Plainfield,  was  captain  ; 
Elkanah  Eaton,  first  lieutenant;  George  AV.  Kies,  second  lieu- 
tenant; Jared  Wilson,  of  Sterling,  ensign.  Of  the  Third  com- 
pany of  CaYalry  Thomas  Hubbard  was  captain  ;  William  Trow- 
bridge, first  lieti tenant ;  William  Cotton,  second  lieutenant ;  Ralph 
Hall,  cornet.  Citizens  exempt  by  age  or  official  position  from  mil- 
itary service  were  enrolled  as  the  First  regiment  of  a  volunteer 
brigade  under  command  of  General  David  Humphreys.  Of  this 
regiment  Elonorable  Thomas  Grosvenor  Avas  colonel :  Eliphalet 
Holmes,  lieutenant  colonel ;  James  Danielson,  first  major.  Such 
men  as  Lemuel  Im^alls,  Chester  Child,  Hobart  Torrev,  Abel  An- 
drtis,  ]\Ioses  Arnold,  Shubael  Hutchins,  Ebenezer  Eaton,  vSyl- 
vanus  Backus,  John  Davis,  Luther  Warren  and  Jeremiah  Kins- 
man were  officers  m  this  regiment. 

The  first  summons  to  arms  created  considerable  excitement. 
June  21st,  LS13,  men  were  ordered  to  rendezvous  in  the  central 
taverns  of  their  respective  towns,  "  com_plete  in  arms  to  go  to 
New  London  as  there  were  British  there."  Soldiers  meeting  at 
the  taverns  were  in  some  instances  marched  to  the  meeting 
houses,  where  they  were  treated  to  stirring  addresses  to  nerve 
them  for  the  prospective  scenes.  Whole  companies  were  drawn 
up  in  line  ready  to  march  in  an  amazingly  short  space  of  time. 
Marching  to  Xew  London,  they  remained  on  guard  there  about 
three  weeks. 

Another  call  came  in  September.  Artem.us  Bruce,  Stephen 
Ricard,  Charles  Howard  and  some  twelve  or  fifteen  other  Pom- 
fret  boys  went  out  under  Captain  Copeland  and  Ensign  Gros- 
venor. ]vleeting  others  from  x-Vshford,  Windham  and  other 
towns,  in  r\orwich,  thev  formed  a  company  ninety-six  strong. 
They  embarked  in  a  sloop  next  day  and  proceeded  to  Xew  Lon- 
don, Avhere  they  encamped.  Here  they  remained  seven  weeks, 
but  were  not  called  upon  to  do  any  fighting.  A  detachment  of 
cavalry  from  the  Fifth  regiment  was  stationed  at  Xew  London 
and  Groton  from  September  Lst  to  October  81st.  These  were: 
Comfort  vS.  Hyde,  of  Canterbury,  lieutenant :  John  C.  PToward 
and  Jacob  Dresser,  sergeants:  John  Kendall  and  David  Hutch- 
inson, corporals  ;  Rhodes  Arnold,  Henry  Angell.  Charles  Bar- 
rows, Elisha  P.  Barstow,  Zachariah  Cone.  Ichabod  Davis.  Abial 
Durkee,  John  Gallup,  Arnold  Flosmer,  Jonathan  Hammet,  Jr., 
Edward  S.  Keyes,  Dana  Lyon,  Hezekiah  Loomis,  William  ^lorse, 
Zeba  Phelps,  Elisha  Paine,  Bela  Post,  Shubael  Strong,  Otis  Stod- 
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dard  and  Jasper  Woodward,  priYates.  ^lany  others  of  the  sons 
of  Windham,  but  who  had  gone  out  to  other  fields  of  life  and 
labor,  had  entered  the  serYice  of  the  country  and  were  honoring 
themselYes,  their  country  and  the  locality  of  their  natiYity  by 
their  valorous  acquittal  of  the  trusts  imposed  upon  them.  Of 
these  we  cannot  now  speak  particularly. 

The  summons  to  the  relief  of  Xew  London  when  invasion 
actually  came,  August  9th,  1S14,  awakened  something  of  the 
old  revolutionary  enthusiasm.  Lieutenant  Hough,  of  Canter- 
bury, with  a  small  body  of  militia,  helped  to  defend  Stonington 
from  the  attack  of  the  British  fleet,  and  he  was  himself  knocked 
down  by  a  shell,  and  taken  up  for  dead.  David  Fuller,  of  Scot- 
land, begged  leave  of  Captain  Palmer  to  lead  the  first  company, 
warned  the  men  at  sunrise,  and  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
marched  off  with  seventeen  men  directly  for  Xew  London. 
Other  companies,  drafted  from  the  militia  of  different  towns, 
follow^ed  as  soon  as  possible.  ^Marvin  Adams,  David  Walden  and 
others,  from  vScotland,  reached  Norwich  town  August  23d  and 
lodged  in  the  old  court  house.  Joining  other  companies  at 
Norwich,  they  proceeded  the  next  day  to  New  London,  running 
races  by  the  w^ay  and  giving  but  little  attention  to  military 
order.  After  remaining  in  NeY^  London  about  six  days,  they 
proceeded  to  Stonington,  where  they  acted  as  a  sort  of  guard  to 
the  town.  vSome  of  the  men  were  in  uniform,  and  others  wore 
their  Sunday  suits.  Discipline  was  easy  and  so  Vv-ere  the  duties 
of  the  men.  vSubstitutes  in  standino-  or-uard  could  be  obtained  at 
any  time  for  a  pint  of  whiskeY.  No  fighting  AYas  called  for,  and 
after  enjoying  a  sort  of  protracted  picnic  for  several  weeks  the 
men  returned  home  in  safety. 

^Lany  scenes  and  evenis  of  that  period  would  afford  pleasure 
in  their  recital,  but  the  space  cannot  be  afforded  to  offer  them 
here.  Though  suft'ering  visited  many  par';s  of  our  land,  where 
the  sterner  scenes  of  war  were  enacted,  and  dangers  hovered 
about  the  coast  near  this  part  of  Connecticut,  yet  the  participa- 
tion of  Windham  county  in  the  war  really  amounted  to  hardly 
more  than  a  farce.  This  fact,  however,  did  not  prevent  the 
news  of  peace  being  hailed  with  many  and  hearty  demonstra- 
tions of  rejoicing.  Tlie  news  of  Jackson's  triuiriphant  victory  at 
New  Orleans  reached  Windham  simultaneously  with  that  of  the 
signing  of  the  treaty  of  peace.    The  conjunction  of  good  tidings 
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was  announced  by  the  Windham  Herald,  February  10th,  1815,  in 
the  following-  language: 

"We  congratulate  our  readers  on  the  heart-cheering  news 
which  they  will  find  m  our  paper  of  this  day.  The  rumor  of  the 
glad  tidings  of  PEACE  reached  this  place  ]\Ionday  afternoon. 
It  was  immediately  announced  by  loud  peals  from  the  belfry  of 
the  meeting  house.  In  the  course  of  the  CYcning  this  gratifying 
news  was  fully  confirmed  by  handbills  from  Hartford,  etc.  No 
event  since  the  peace  of  the  revolutionary  war  could  have  dif- 
fused such  general  joy.  Every  countenance  appeared  glad,  and 
mutual  gratulations  were  reciprocated  without  distinction  of 
party.  The  rejoicings  were  resumed  the  next  day  by  the  ring- 
ing of  the  bell,  firing  of  cannon  and  other  demonstrations  of 

joy." 

Appropriate  celebrations  were  held  in  most  of  the  Windham 
county  towns,  the  old  field-piece  of  the  Brooklyn  ]\latross  Com- 
pany doing  triple  service  in  honor  of  the  occasion.  All  parties 
rejoiced  that  the  war  was  ended,  and  even  the  bluest  federalist 
exulted  in  the  triumph  of  his  countrymen.  So  the  war  of  1812 
passed  into  history,  and  Windham  county  had  from  it  but  little 
to  darken  the  peaceful  trend  of  its  own  experiences.  In  later 
years  the  government  made  liberal  provision  by  p>ensions  for 
those  who  served  their  country  in  any  Vway  during  that  period. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


THE  CIVIL  WAR. 


An  Age  of  Prosperity. — Growth  of  the  Union  and  Anti-Slavery  Sentiment. — The 
Strongest  Republican  County  in  Connecticut. — Outlu-eak  of  tlie  Rehellioii. — 
County  Mass  fleeting. — Volunteer  Companies  PVjrmed. — The  Uprising  of 
the  Martial  Si)irit. — Pojuilar  Excitement. — Raising  the  Flag. — Recruiting. — 
Death  of  General  Nathaniel  Lyon. — Windham's  Interest  in  General  Afc- 
Clellan. — Organizations  Represented  by  "\Vin<lliam  County  Soldiers. — Re- 
sponses to  Later  Calls. — The  Eighteenth  Regiment. — AVork  of  the  Sanitary 
and  Christian  Commissions  at  Home. — The  Martyrs  to  the  Union  Cause. 


OLLOWING  the  war  of  1812-14  a  Iotiq:  period  of  peace  and 


material  growth  blessed  the  land  with  its  strengthening- 


effects.  Windham  county  during  this  period  was  absorbed 
in  building  up  her  manufacturing  enterprises  and  educating  her 
sons  in  the  principles  which  were  to  be  put  to  the  fearful  test  of 
a  four  years'  war.  During  all  those  years  of  peace  the  principles 
which  were  at  last  to  be  involved  in  war  were  taking  root  and 
firmly  establishing  themselves  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  this 
county  in  common  with  hundreds  of  other  counties  in  the  north- 
ern states  of  the  Union.  Though  but  one  of  the  many  in  this 
respect,  still  it  may  be  said  of  AVindham  that  she  was  at  least  one 
of  the  conspicuous  ones  in  her  devotion  to  the  principles  of 
human  freedom  and  support  of  the  general  union  of  the  states. 

Thouo'h  the  resources  of  Windham  countv  were  relativelv 
limited,  yet  her  political  status  enabled  her  to  extend  most 
hearty  aid  and  comfort  to  the  central  government.  The  strong 
anti-slavery  sentiment  early  developed,  deepened  and  strength- 
ened by  the  repeal  of  the  ^^lissouri  Compromise  and  concurrent 
events,  overcame  partisan  and  political  bias,  and  made  her  the 
strongest  republican  county  in  Connecticut.  The  call  to  aid  in 
putting  down  the  rebellion  at  the  South  met  with  immediate  re- 
sponse in  this  county.  ^leetings  were  at  once  held  in  all  the 
prominent  villages,  and  measures  were  instituted  for  carr}-ing 
■out  patriotic  resolutions.    Revolutionary  scenes  were  re-enacted. 
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Young-  men  hurried  to  cities  to  enlist,  or  joined  in  company  drill 
at  home  ;  women  came  together  to  prepare  clotliing  and  lint ; 
towns  hastened  to  make  proYision  for  raising  and  supplying 
their  prospectiYC  quotas.  A  county  mass  meeting  was  held  in 
Brooklyn,  April  2'2d,  18C1,  at  which  GoYcrnor  Cleveland  presided. 
A  commrittee  on  resolutions,  consisting  of  Daniel  P.  Tyler,  W. 
H.  Chandler,  B.  F.  Palmer,  H.  Hammond,  W.  vSimpson,  J.  O.  A. 
Stone,  B.  P.  Spaulding  and  Jeremiah  Olney,  declared  that  "  citi- 
zens of  Windham  County  ^vould  expend  their  last  dollar,  and 
exhaust  the  last  drop  of  their  blood  ere  they  would  submit  to  a 
dismption  of  the  Nation."  Stirring,  patriotic  addresses  were 
made  by  many  earnest  speakers.  Sixty  Yolunteers  offered  to 
take  the  field  at  once,  and  six  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  was 
pledged  for  the  support  of  the  goYernment,  ^Ir.  W.  H.  Chandler 
heading  the  list  with  five  hundred  doUars.  IMany  Yolunteer 
companies  Avere  formed  in  the  several  tOAvns  in  advance  of  state 
requisition.  E.  W.  Whitaker  and  Daniel  Whitaker,  of  Ash  ford, 
and  Lester  E.  Braley.  of  Windham,  gained  admittance  into  the 
First  regiment  of  Connecticut  volunteers.  No  man  rendered 
such  service  in  oro-anizino-  Connecticut's  forces  as  the  colonel  of 
this  regiment,  Daniel  Tyler,  of  Norwich,  a  Avorthy  representa- 
tive of  the  father  and  grandfather  bearing  the  same  name,  so 
long  honored  in  Brooklyn  and  throughout  Windham  county. 
Sixteen  Windham  county  residents  enlisted  in  the  Second  regi- 
ment, under  Colonel  l  erry,  and  a  small  number  in  the  Third,  of 
which  Alexander  Warner,  of  Woodstock,  was  major,  and  Doctor 
John  ^McGregor,  of  Thompson,  surgeon.  These  regiments  were 
htirried  on  to  the  seat  of  war,  and  took  part  in  the  action  at  Bull 
Run.  where  Doctor  ^^IcGregor  was  taken  prisoner. 

In  all  the  events  Avhich  croY'dcd  upon  each  other  during  those 
early  years  of  the  Avar  Windham  county  took  a  deep  interest. 
The  excitement  and  strange  fascination  which  seized  the  people 
when  the  blare  of  martial  movements  swept  like  a  noontide  con- 
flagration over  the  land  will  be  remembered  by  those  who  were 
living  at  the  time  as  long  as  memory  shall  serve  its  mission  to 
them.  But  hoAv  like  a  dream  it  has  already  become  I  Were  it 
not  for  an  occasional  mound  in  the  graveyard,  an  empty  sleeve 
or  otherwise  disfigured  b(jdy,  or  the  face  of  a  loved  one  whom 
the  fortunes  of  war  have  never  returned  to  the  home  Y'hence  he 
went  out  in  the  freshness  and  vigor  of  his  young  manhood,  we 
might  almost  be  tempted  to  set  our  recollections  of  the  war  down 
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as  a  dreamy  illusion  of  our  mmds— a  picture  of  the  past  con- 
jured up  by  the  imagination  laboring  under  some  strange  spell 
of  abnormal  excitement.  But  there  are  enouQ-h  of  these  sad 
material  evidences  to  painfully  refresh  our  fading  memories 
and  make  real  the  misty  recollections  of  the  scenes  associated 
with  the  great  civil  war.  The  people  of  Windham  county  heard 
the  strains  of  martial  music,  as  one  after  another  companies  of 
soldiers,  in  progress  of  forming  and  filling  their  ranks  and 
marching  to  some  rendezvous  to  enter  the  service,  came  through 
the  different  towns  and  villages.  They  heartily  joined  in  rais- 
ing the  dishonored  flag  to  every  position  of  prominence  where 
it  could  float  on  the  pure  breezes  of  these  immortal  hills  and 
proclaim  to  the  stars  of  heaven  and  to  the  noon  wsun  their  de- 
termination to  avenge  the  dishonor  that  had  been  attempted 
upon  it,  and  to  preserve,  at  the  cost  of  their  treasures  or  their 
lives,  the  fullness  of  its  emblematic  siirnificance.  One  of  the 
prominent  figures  of  the  early  part  of  the  war  was  General 
Nathaniel  Lyon,  a  son  of  this  county,  and  one  of  the  early  and 
conspicuous  martyrs  to  the  cause  of  the  Union.  His  death  was 
deeply  mourned  by  the  whole  loyal  country,  but  to  Windham 
county  the  death  was  one  of  augmented  importance  from  the 
fact  already  m.entioned  of  his  association  with  the  county,  and 
still  further  from  the  fact  that  hither  his  remains  were  brought 
and  laid  away  in  their  final  resting  place  amid  impressive  cere- 
monies, which  were  witnessed  by  the  largest  concourse  of  people 
ever  assembled  within  the  county.  It  Avas  estimiated  that  his 
funeral  and  interment  at  Eastford  was  attended  by  tv\^enty  thou- 
sand people.  A  more  particular  account  of  it  will  be  found  in 
connection  with  the  history  of  that  town. 

The  promotion  of  General  George  B.  ]\IcClellan  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Union  army  was  another  event  in  which  Windham 
county  was  peculiarly  interested  by  local  association.  He  was 
the  son  of  Doctor  George  !McClellan,  a  distinguished  Philadelphia 
surofcon,  whose  bovhood  was  well  remembered  in  Woodstock. 
James,  the  father  of  the  latter,  was  the  son  of  General  wSamuel 
McClellan,  who  was  among  the  prominent  figures  of  this  county 
during  the  revolution.  Thus  the  name  could  not  but  awaken 
enthusiasm  and  hope  for  his  success  in  the  hearts  of  the  Wind- 
ham county  people,  and  only  the  unwelcome  conviction  that  the 
modern  general  lacked  something  of  the  fire  of  his  ancestors, 
and  did  not  share  their  anti-slavery  views,  overcame  this  early 
predilection. 
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The  events  to  which  we  have  referred  in  general  and  in  par. 
ticuhar,  all  awakened  the  deepest  interest  in  Windham  county, 
stimulatino-  activity  in  enlistment  and  military  preparation. 
Yoting  men  kept  back  by  the  reiterated  declaration  that  they 
would  not  toe  needed,  were  m.ustered  by  hundreds  into  the 
quickly  forming-  regiments.  About  hfty  were  included  in  the 
Fourth  regiment.  Company  11,  of  ihe  Fifth  regiment,  Captain 
Albert  S.  Granger,  of  Putnam;  Company  A,  of  the  Sixth.  Cap- 
tain Thomas  K.  Bates,  of  Brooklyn  ;  Company  K,  of  the  Seventh, 
Captain  Charles  Burton,  of  Killingly,  who  v  as  succeeded  by  Cap- 
tain Jerome  Tourtellotte,  of  Putnam;  and  Company  F,  of  the 
Eighth,  Captriin  Elijah  T.  Smith,  of  Plainfield,  were  almost 
w^holly  filled  witli  Windham  country'  men,  while  others  still  en- 
listed in  other  companies.  The  Whitakers  and  Edwin  L.  Lyon, 
of  Ashford,  were  enrolled  in  Cavalry  Company  B.  Judson  ^I. 
Lyon,  of  Woodstock,  was  major  of  First  regiment  cavalry,  and 
Andrew  B.  Bowen  captain  of  Company  A,  Avith  some  thirty  men 
from  Woodstock  and  towns  adiacent.  The  Eleventh  reo-im.ent 
was  greatly  beloved  in  Windham,  county.  Officers  of  this  regi- 
ment from  here  Avere  Charles  [NlattheAvson,  of  Pomfret,  lieuten- 
ant colonel;  Reverend  George  Soule,  of  tiampton,  chaplain; 
Doctor  James  R.  Whitcomb.  of  Brooklyn,  surgeon ;  George  W. 
Davis,  of  Thompxson,  quartermaster  sergeant.  The  companies 
of  Captain  Clapp,  of  Pomfret.  and  Ca])tain  Hyde,  of  Plainfield, 
Avere  mostly  made  up  from  this  county.  ]\iany  from  the  ^'cuth- 
ern  towns  enlisted  in  Company  G,  of  the  TAvelfth  regiment, 
sometimes  called  the  "Lyon  Guards,"  under  the  A-eteran  Captain 
Braley,  of  Windham.  Alexander  Warner,  of  Woodstock,  Avent 
out  as  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  Thirteenth.  Windham"s  contri- 
bution to  this  regiment  Avere  mostly  included  in  Comi^any  E,  of 
Avhich  E.  E.  Graves,  of  Thompson,  Avas  first  lieutenant. 

These  soldiers  receiA'cd  generous  bounties  from  their  respec- 
tive tOAvns  and  ample  provision  for  their  families,  and  Avent  out 
hopefully  to  their  A'aried  posts  of  duty  and  service.  After  six 
montlis  of  military  vicissitudes,  eulminatino-  in  the  Avithdiawal 
from  the  siege  of  Richmond,  the  towns  A\'ere  again  called  to 
raise  their  proportion  of  "  three  hundred  thousand  more."  East- 
ern Connecticut  responded  with  such  alacrity  that  the  Eighteenh 
regiment,  raised  in  Xcav  London  and  AVindh.am  counties,  thmigh 
the  last  one  summoned,  Avas  the  first  one  to  be  ready  to  leaA'c. 
This  regiment  Avas  in  line  of  niarch  by  the  '220.  of  August.  1SC2. 
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Enlistment  in  it.  especially  in  the  north  part  of  the  county, 
was  greatly  stimulated  by  the  return  of  Doctor  3.Ic(Tregor,  after 
more  than  a  year  spent  in  captiYity.  A  public  reception  given 
him  on  Thompson  Green  was  very  largely  attended,  and  his 
changed  appearance  and  affecting  story  made  a  very  deep  im- 
pression, rousing  sober,  thoughtful  men  to  a  truer  apprehension 
of  the  nature  of  the  contest.  The  Eighteenth  was  the  most 
emphatically  representative  regiment  of  Windham  county.  Col- 
onel Ely  Avas  of  Killingly  parentage.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Xich- 
ols,  a  favored  son  of  Thompson,  was  widely  known  in  other 
towns  Major  Keach  was  a  Killingly  veteran,  while  Assistant 
Surgeons  Harrington  and  Hough  were  familiar  residents  of 
Sterling  and  Putnam.  Companies  of  Windham  county  men 
were  commanded  by  Captains  T.  K.  Bates,  of  Brooklyn;  Joseph 
Matthewson,  of  Pomfret  ;  G.  W.  AVarner.  of  Woodstock  ;  C.  D. 
Bowen,  of  Windham,  and  E.  J.  ^Jatthewson,  of  Killingly.  Doc- 
tor Lowell  Holbrook,  of  Thompson,  and  Reverend  W.  C.  Walker, 
of  Putnam,  at  a  later  date  went  out  as  surgeon  and  chaplain  re- 
spectively, of  this  favorite  regiment.  Windham  was  also  well 
represented  in  Comipanies  D,  J,  and  K,  in  the  Twenty-first  regi- 
ment, and  in  Company  G,  of  the  Tvcenty-sixth.  Addison  G. 
W\arner,  of  Putnam,  having  recruited  more  than  a  hundred  m.en 
for  the  First  Cavalry,  Avas  commissioned  captain,  in  January,  1804. 

Windham  also  furnished  recruits  for  the  artillery  and  other 
regiments,  and  ])aid  her  proportion  for  the  colored  regiments, 
promptly  fulfilling  from  the  first  to  the  last  every  requisition  of 
government.  'More  earnest  in  filling  her  quotas  than  in  seeking 
for  office,  she  furnished  proportionably  more  subalterns  than 
commanders,  through  many  of  Windham  birth  or  stock  v;ho 
went  out  from  other  places,  gained  a  high  rank  and  rendered 
distinguished  service.  At  home  as  in  other  sections  there  was 
great  outflow  of  private  liberality,  money  a. id  labor  being  freely 
expended  in  sending  comforts  to  friends  who  had  gone  to  the 
front,  and  to  the  vSanitary  and  Christian  Conimis.sions,  in  every 
neighborhood  vSoldiers'  Aid  Societies  were  busilv  at  work,  and 
"  prayer  was  without  ceasing  of  the  church  unto  God  "  for  help 
and  deliverance. 

(.)f  the  service  rendered  by  the  men  sent  out  from  AVindham 
county  it  is  impossible  here  to  give  a  detailed  report,  but  there 
is  good  reason  for  belief  that  it  compared  favorably  with  that  of 
the  great  mass  of  volunteers,  and  in  many  instances  was  sig- 
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nally  effective.  Still  less  can  we  speak  in  detail  of  the  lives  that 
were  sacrificed.  Each  town  has  its  death-roll  and  its  honored 
graves,  which  the  people  yearly  decorate.  vSome  of  these  heroes 
were  amono:  the  best  and  briorhtest  votmo:  men  of  Windham 
cotmty ;  most  worthy  to  be  remembered  with  those  of  a  previous 
generation,  who  like  them  had  given  their  lives  for  their  coun- 
try. AVe  need  not  fear  that  their  names  or  their  deeds  Avill  be 
forgotten.  Enrolled  in  the  archives  of  the  state  and  nation,  em- 
balmed in  every  patriot  heart,  their  fame  will  but  grow  brighter 
with  the  lapse  of  years.  Clustered  into  the  great  army  that 
from  ao-e  to  a^re  in  everv  clime  has  raised  the  "  battle-crv  of 
Freedom,"  the  men  whose  names  are  inscribed  on  AVindham's 
latest  war  record  may  be  sure  of  imperishable  remembrance. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


WINDHAM  COUNTY  OF  TO-DAY. 


Its  Towns  and  their  present  condition. — Their  Population  at  ditTerent  })eriods. — 
Conspicuous  Citizens. — Presidential  Candidates. — Honored  Sons  of  Windham. 
— State  Senators. — Presidents  pro  te))i.  of  the  Senate.— S|>eakers  of  the  House. 
— Present  Representatives, — The  Courts. — County  Officers.— Literary  Asso- 
ciations.— Agricultural  Society. — Temperance  Society. — Temperance  I\rove- 
ments. 


HE  towns  at  present  comprising  Windham  county  are  fif- 


teen in  number,  viz.,  Ashford,    Brookljrn,  Canterbury, 


Chaplin,  Eastford,  Hampton,  Killingdy,  Plainfield,  I'om- 
fret,  Putnam,  vScothand,  vSterling,  Thompson,  Windham  and 
Woodstock.  In  these  are  also  included  the  incorporated  bor- 
ouofiis  of  Danielsonville  and  Willimantic.  The  following:  brief 
synopsis  of  them  will  assist  the  reader  to  a  better  understand- 
ing- of.  them.  xVshford,  first  mentioned  in  1710,  lies  in  the  north- 
western part,  is  an  agricultural  town,  and  -has  a  population  of 
1,011.  Its  grand  list  amounts  to  S'-^To.i^ol.  It  has  no  railroad 
within  its  borders.  The  post  oftices  in  it  are  Ashford,  Westford, 
West  Ashford  and  Warrenville.  Brooklyn,  the  count v  town, 
was  incorporated  m  }vlay,  1780,  the  territory  composing  it  being- 
taken  from  Pomfret  and  Canterbury.  It  has  a  popuLation  of 
2,308,  and  its  grand  list  amounts  to  Sl.l.")l  .l^^T  Its  principal  in- 
dustries are  ao-riculture  and  the  manufacture  of  cotton  cjoods. 
Canterbury  was  incorporated  in  17i)3,  being  formed  from  Plain- 
field.  It  is  an  agricultural  town  and  has  a  population  of  1,212. 
Its  grand  list  is  8-IS'2,] 00.  It  is  located  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  county,  and  contains  post  offices  Canterbur}*,  South  Canter- 
bury, Westminster  and  Packerville.  Chaplin,  lying  on  the  west- 
ern border  of  the  county,  was  taken  from  Mansfield  and  Hamp- 
ton, and  was  incorporated  in  ]vlay,  182:?.  It  has  a  population  of 
627,  and  its  grand  list  is  8204,730.  The  principal  industries 
are  agriculture  and  paper  making.  Its  only  post  r)ftice  is  Chap- 
lin.    Eastford  lies  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  county,  and 
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contains  a  population  of  80.1.  It  was  incorporated  in  May, 
1847,  being  formed  from  Ashford.  The  grand  list  amounts  to 
$203,127,  the  principal  industries  being  agriculture  and  twine 
making.  It  contains  post  offices  Eastford,  Phoenixville  and 
North  Ashford.  Hampton,  situated  in  the  western  part  of  the 
county,  Avas  incorporated  in  October,  178G.  It  was  formed  from 
parts  of  Windham,  Pomfret,  Brooklyn,  Canterbury  and  Mans- 
field. It  has  a  population  of  827,  and  a  grand  list  of  SB30,104. 
The  ■  principal  industry  is  agriculture.  Its  post  offices  are 
Hampton,  Rawson  and  Clark's  Corner.  Killingly  was  incorpo- 
rated in  May,  1708.  It  lies  midway  of  the  county,  on  the  east- 
ern border.  It  has  a  population  of  C.921,  of  which  2,2b)  are  in- 
cluded in  the  borou2;h  of  Danielsonville.  The  o-rand  list 
amounts  to  $2,144,1  o3,  and  that  of  the  borough  of  Danielsonville 
to  $1,200,717.  Agriculture  and  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and 
woolen  goods  are  the  leading  industries.  Post  offices  in  the 
town  are  Danielsonville,  Killingly,  Ballouville,  East  Killingly 
and  South  Killin<:rlv.  Plainfield,  situated  in  the  southeastern 
part,  has  a  population  of  4,021,  and  a  grand  list  of  $1,780,040. 
It  was  incorporated  in  ]\Iay,  1099.  The  principal  industries  are 
agriculture  and  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods, 
bricks,  carriages,  and  other  articles.  Within  its  limits  are  post 
offices  Plainfield,  Central  X'illage,  ]\Ioosup,  Wauregan  and  Pack- 
erville.  Pomfret  lies  in  the  central  part  of  the  county  and  has 
a  population  of  1 ,470.  Its  name  appears  as  early  as  173(>.  The 
principal  industries  are  agriculture  aiid  entertaining  summer 
boarders,  the  beauty  of  its  scenery  being  famous.  Its  grand 
list  amounts  to  S8*>1,711.  Post  offices  in  the  town,  Pomfret, 
l^omfret  Center,  Pomfret  Landing,  Abington  and  Elliotfs.  Put- 
nam, formed  from  parts  of  Thompson,  Pumfret  and  Killingly, 
was  incorporated  in  Mav,  18.3.").  Its  popukilion  is."). 827.  a  consid- 
erable part  of  which  is  in  the  comp:ict  village.  The  grand  list 
is  $1,095,008.  The  princijxal  industries  are  the  manufacture  of 
cotton,  woolen  and  silk  goods,  shoes,  steam  heaters  and  other 
goods,  and  agriculture.  The  town  lies  near  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  county,  and  contains  the  post  offices  Putnam  and 
Putnam  Ileiglits.  Scotland,  taken  from  Windham,  was  incorpo- 
rated in  ]May,  18.">7.  It  has  a  population  of  .V.)(>,  a  grand  list  of 
$207,42:'),  and  its  principal  industry  is  agriculture.  It  lies  on  the 
southern  border,  near  the  southwest  corner  <3f  the  county.  vSter- 
Img,  taken  from  Voluntown.  which  was  then  a  part  of  this 
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county,  was  incorporated  in  ^lay,  1704.  Its  population  is  957 
and  its  grand  list  §^59.203.  The  town  now  occupies  the  extreme 
southeast  corner  of  the  county.  Its  principal  industries  are  ag- 
riculture, dyeing  and  bleaching  and  some  other  manufacturing, 
and  granite  quarrying.  The  post  offices  vSterling,  Oneco,  Ekonk 
and  North  Sterling  are  in  this  town.  Thompson,  located  in  the 
extreme  northeast  corner  of  the  county,  was  incorporated  in  ^lay, 
17S5.  Its  territory  was  taken  from  the  northern  part  of  Killingly. 
Its  population  is  5,051  and  its  grand  list  ,^1, 713,42*.).  The  princi- 
pal industries  are  agriculture  and  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and 
woolen  goods.  It  has  post  offices  Thompson,  West  Thompson, 
P^ast  Thompson,  Grosvenor  Dale,  North  Grosvenor  Dale,  Wil- 
son Yille,  ^lechanicsville,  New  Boston  and  Ouinebaug.  Wind- 
ham, occupying  the  extreme  southwest  corner  of  the  county, 
was  incorporated  in  May,  1G92.  Its  present  population  is  8,204, 
being  greater  than  that  of  any  other  town  in  the  county,  "while 
in  territory  it  is  one  of  the  smallest.  Its  grand  list  amounts  to 
$4,  14(),127,  while  that  of  the  borough  of  Willimantic,  which  is 
included  within  its  limits,  amounts  to  ^3,505,044.  The  principal 
industries  are  the  manufacture  of  spool  cotton,  silk  twist,  cotton 
fabrics,  silk  and  other  machinery,  carriages  and  other  articles, 
and  agriculture.  It  contains  the  post  offices  Willimantic,  Wind- 
ham, North  Windham  and  South  Windham.  Woodstock,  in  the 
northwf  St  part  of  the  cr)unty.  is  the  largest  in  territory  of  all  the 
towns  of  the  county.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  town  of  ]Massa- 
chusetts  in  }vlarch,  IGOO,  and  annexed  to  Connecticut  in  ^lay, 
1749.  Its  population  is  2,030  ;  grand  list  §943,530.  The  princi- 
pal industries  are  agriculture  and  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
twine.  Its  post  offices  are  Woodstock,  North  Woodstock,  South 
WoodstC'Ck,  East  Woodstock,  West  AVoodstock  and  Woodstock 
Valley. 

Some  idea  of  the  growth  of  the  towns  of  this  county  may  be 
gained  from  the  following  figures  which  show  the  population  of 
each  town  at  various  periods:  Ashford — 1750,  D245:  1775,  2.241 ; 
1800,  2.445;  187<\  1,242;  1880,  1,041.  Brooklyn- 1800,  l,2o2; 
1870,  2,355;  1880,  2,3o8.  Canterbury— 1750,  1,200;  1775,2,444; 
1800,1,812;  1870,1,552;  188o,  1,272.  Chaplin— 1870,  7o4 ;  1880, 
027.  Eastford--1870,  984;  188o,  885.  Hampton— 1800,  1,379; 
1870.891;  1880,827.  Killingly--1750,  2,loo ;  1775,3.480;  18oo, 
2,279  ;  1870,  5,71 2:  188o.  0.921.  Plainficld— 1750. 1 ,8* !() ;  1775,  1,5(;2; 
1800.  1,019  ;  1870,  4.521  ;  1880,  4.021.    Bomfret— 1750,  1,727  ;  1775, 
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2,800;  1800, 1 ,802;  1870, 1 ,488: 1880. 1,470.  Putnam— 1870, 4,192;  1880, 
5,827.  Scotland— 1870,  048  ;  1880.  ^90.  Sterling— 1800,  008  ;  1870, 
1,022;  1880,  007.  Thompson— 188o,  2,341:  1870,  3,8o4;  1880,  5.051. 
Windham— 1750,  2,440:  1775,  3,528:  1800,  2,044;  1870,5,413;  1880, 
8,204.  Woodstock— 1750,  1,300;  1775,2.054;  1800,2,403;  1870, 
2,955 ;  1880,  2,030. 

Citizens  of  Windham  county  have  often  been  honored  with 
positions  of  importance  and  trust  under  the  state  government 
or  the  colonial  government  in  pre-revolutionary  times.  vSome  of 
those  we  shall  notice  in  the  following  lists,  which  are  in  some  in- 
stances complete,  and  in  others  as  nearly  so  as  accessible  mater- 
ial will  alloAv.  Among  the  governors  of  the  state  were  Samuel 
Huntington,  Jonathan  Trumbull  and  Chauncey  F.  Cleveland. 
Among  those  who  have  been  lieutenant  governors  are  the  names 
of  Samiuel  Huntington,  Jonathan  Trumbull,  Ebenezer  Stoddard 
and  David  Gallup.  Among  those  who  have  held  the  office  of 
state  secretary  are  ^larvin  H,  Sanger,  of  Canterbury,  who  served 
four  years,  1873-  77:  Charles  E.  vSearls,  of  Thompson,  who  served 
two  years,  1881- 83 :  and  Charles  A.  Russell,  of  Killingly,  who 
served  two  years,  1885-87. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  in  passing,  while  having  in 
mind  the  sons  of  Windham  who  have  come  into  prominence, 
that  some  associated  at  least  with  this  county  have  aspired  to 
the  presidential  chair  of  the  nation.  We  have  already  seen  that 
General  George  B.  !McClellan  was  a  descendant  of  Windham 
county  stock.  If  we  have  been  rightl}^  informed,  the  ancestors 
of  ex-President  Grover  Cleveland  were  citizens  of  Windham 
cotmty.  And  the  late  candidate  of  the  prohibition  party  for  the 
presidency.  General  Clinton  B.  Fisk,  in  a  speech  at  Roseland 
Park  dtiring  the  campaign,  said  :  I  count  it  no  light  honor  that 
my  father  and  mother  were  born  in  Windham  county;  that  but 
a  few  miles  from,  here,  on  the  Five  ^lile  river,  the  village  black- 
smith in  tlie  first  decades  of  this  century  was  my  father;  that  in 
the  little  church  at  Killingly  mv  niothcr  was  one  of  the  sweetest 
singers  in  the  choir."  If  this  reference  to  men  of  prominence 
be  considered  a  digression  here,  we  trust  our  charitable  reader 
will  pardon  it,  while  we  briefly  mention  others  who  have  been 
honored  in  other  than  political  fields  and  other  localities  county 
wise.  Scattered  throughout  the  land,  in  almost  every  state,  are 
found  the  descendants  of  Windham,  among  the  solid,  sterling- 
citizens  who  have  built  up  society  and  maintain  civil  and  relig- 
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ious  institutions.  The  world  has  heard  of  our  ]Morses  and 
Holmes,  Generals  Eaton  and  Lyon  and  Commodore  ^lorris. 
Dartmouth,  Williamstown,  Union,  AndoYer.  Yale,  ]\Iiddlebury 
and  Batio-or  honor  the  memorv  of  the  o-ood  men  that  "Windham 
has  given  them — Presidents  Wheeloek,  Fiteh,  Xotl,  and  Profes- 
sors Adams,  King-sley,  Hubbard,  Lamed,  Hough  and  Shepard. 
Rhode  Lsland  will  never  forget  the  services  of  Lieutenant  CjOv- 
ernor  Sessions.  AVilliam  Larned  ]\L^rcv  and  Elisha  Williams 
hold  a  high  rank  among  the  great  men  of  the  empire  state. 
Ohio  gratefully  remembers  Doctor  ^Manasseh  Cutler  and  Gen- 
eral Moses  Cleveland.  Edm.ond  and  George  Badger  won  suc- 
cess and  honor  in  Xorth  Carolina,  and  Xew  Orleans  still  bears 
witness  to  the  eloquence  of  Sylvester  Larned  and  Chief  Justice 
Bradford.  Colonel  Craft,  of  Vermont ;  Governor  Williams,  of 
New  Hampshire  ;  vSenator  Ruggles,  of  Cjhio ;  Hon.  Thomas  P. 
Grosvenor,  of  ^Maryland,  has  each  an  honorable  record  in  his 
adopted  state.  Xew  Haven  owes  to  Windham,  her  respected 
Whitings  and  Whites,  and  the  late  excellent  mayor,  Hon.  Aaron 
Skinner,  while  Plartford  is  indebted  for  distinguished  and  use- 
ful physicians— Doctors  Coggswell.  Welch  and  Sumner.  Wind- 
ham is  largely  represented  in  the  ministerial  ranks,  sending  out 
the  ancestors  of  Dr.  Bacon,  of  Xew  Haven  ;  Dr.  Storrs,  of  Brook- 
lyn ;  .  Dr.  AVilliam  Adams,  of  X^ev;  York  ;  Dr.  George  L.  Walker, 
of  Hartford,  and  a  host  of  lesser  luminaries.  vShe  has  given  to 
art  Miss  Anne  Hall,  Samuel  Waldo,  Frank  Alexander,  Henry 
Dexter  and  Ithiel  Town,  architect  of  national  fame.  The  Gros- 
venor Library  of  Buffalo  perpetuates  the  name  and  munificence 
of  the  son  of  one  of  Windham's  honored  families,  Hon.  vSeth 
Grosvenor,  of  Xc\^'  York.  The  Avorks  of  E.G.  vSquier,  Alice  and 
Phebe  Cary,  ]^L's.  I>otta,  ^L's.  Lippineott  <,Grace  GreenAvood  i.  and 
E.  C.  vStedman,  do  honor  to  their  Windham  ancestry.  And  here 
we  should  not  forget  the  name  of  Henry  C.  Bowen,  the  indefat- 
igable publisher  of  the  A'^-:.'  York  LidcpoidLiit ,  whose  interest  in 
Windham  county  is  "  known  and  read  of  all  men."  Then  we 
find  among  the  residents  of  the  county  also  those  whose  literary 
works  are  known  beyond  the  limits  of  the  county,  among  whom 
may  be  mentioned  }yliss  Jane  Ciay  Fuller,  of  Scotland;  ]\lrs.  C. 
N.  W.  Thomas,  of  Killino-lY;  ]\Irs.  Corbin,  ^Mrs.  Louise  Chandler 
Moulton,  whose  summer  home  is  at  Pomfret ;  ]\L's.  Charles 
Thompson  of  the  same  place,  and  ]\Iiss  Sarah  vS.  Flail,  of  West 
Killingly. 
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Of  those  who  have  held  official  positions  in  the  state  we  may 
mention  state  treasurers  Jedidiah  Huntington,  1789  00;  Ezra 
Dean,  lSrn  -02;  Henry  G.' Taintor,  18GG-GT;  Edwin  A.  Buck, 
1877-79,  and  Alexander  Warner,  1887  to  the  present  time.  Of 
comptrollers  maybe  mentioned  Roger  Huntington,  1834-35; 
Mason  Cleveland,  1846-47:  Jesse  Olney,  18(37-09;  James  W. 
Manning,  ] 809-70  and  1871-73. 

State  senators  from  this  county  since  1819  have  been  as  fol- 
lows, the  number  directly  following:  each  name  beino:  the  num- 
ber  of  the  senatorial  district  represented  by  him :  William 
Alexander,  14.  1843:  John  C.  Ames,  13,  1849:  Thomas  Backus, 
14,  183o,38;  Clark  E.  Barrows,  10,  1883,84;  Joseph  D.  Barrows, 
14, 1869,  70  ;  Ira  D.  Bates,  16, 1887,  88  :  Eugene  S.  Boss,  17,  1882,  83; 
Eucius  Briggs,  14,  1875;  Calvin  B.  Bromley,  13,  1803:  William 
Brown,  13,  1857;  Edwin  A.  Buck,  13.  1870;  Edwin  H.  Bugbee, 
14,  1805,08:  Ichabod  Bulkeley,  14,  1830,37:  Gilbert  W.  Phillips 
to  January  7th  and  Richmond  ]M.  Bullock  succeeding,  14,  1880; 
Mowry  Burgess,  13,  1844;  James  Burnett,  13,  1872;  Harvey 
Campbell,  13,  ISO]  ;  Elisha  Carpenter.  14,  1857,58;  George  S. 
Catlin,  13,  1850;  William  H.  Chandler,  14,  1807:  Thomas  G. 
Clarke,  17,  1884,85;  ^Lason  Cleveland,  13,  1842;  William  H. 
Coggswell,  13,  180O  :  James  M.  Cook,  11.  1880;  S.  Storrs  Cotton, 
14,  {871,72:  Edward  L.  Cundall,  13.  1804;  Albert  Day,  13,  1873; 
Ezra  Dean.  14,  1852,53;  John  S.  Dean,  14,  1877,78;  Archibald 
Douglass,  13,  1848;  Edwin  Eaton,  13,  1852;  Joseph  Eaton,  13, 
1840,41 ;  Edward  Eldridge,  14,  1841,  42  ;  Samuel  ^1.  Eenner,  14, 
1873,74;  William  Eield,  14,1849,50;  Archibald  Ery,  13.  1853; 
Amos  J.  Gallup.  13,  1858,  07;  David  Gallup,  13,  1809;  John  Gal- 
lup, 13,  1850:  David  Greenslit,  13,  1800:  Edwin  C.  c'riggs,  13, 
1808  ;  Charles  W.  Grosvenor,  17, 1880  ;  Dixon  Hall,  13.  1821,  22  ; 
Henry  Hammond,  14,  1881  and  10,  1882;  Whiting  Hayden,  13. 
1874;  Thomas  Hubbard,  1829;  Joseph  Hutchins,  17,  1887.88; 
Andrew  T.  Judson,  13,  1830;  John  Kendall.  13,  1843;  David 
Keyes,  1823,"24;  Samuel  Eee,  13,  1855;  William  A.  Lewis,  13, 
1880,81  ;  William  Lyon,  3d,  14,  1844,45;  Thomas  S.  Marlor,  13, 
1875;  Charles  }.Iatthewson,  14,  1854,50;  John  :McGregor,  14, 
1800  ;  Chauncey  Morse,  13,  1805  ;  George  S.  Moulton,  13,  1877,  79; 
Faxon  Nichols.  14,  1847;  John  Nichols,  1828,29;  Jonathan 
Nichols,  14.  1833,  34;  Daniel  Packer,  13,  1831  ;  George  A.  Paine. 
14,1859,00;  wStephen  F.  Palmer,  14,  1830,32:  Philip  Pearl,  13, 
1832,33.39;  Porter  B.  Peck,  13,  1859;  Gilbert  W.  Phillips,  14, 
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18C2,  G:i,  70  to  January,  18S0,  when  he  resigned;  Elisha  Potter, 

13,  18-4.5;  HezJkiah  S.  Ramsdell.  14,  18.51  ;  Jared  D.  Richmond, 
14,1848;  Wilham  S.  Scarborough,  14,  184G ;  John  H.Simmons, 

14,  18G1,  64  ;  George  Spafford,  13,  1834,  38  ;  Bela  P.  Spaulding.  1 3, 
1837;  Ebenezer  Stoddard,  182."), 27;  Elliot  B.Sumner,  13,  1871; 
Henry  G.  Taintor,  13,  18.51  ;  James  B.  Tatem,  IG,  188.5,  8G ;  Oscar 
Tourtellotte,  14,  187G;  John  Tracy,  13, 18(;2;  Peter  Webb,  1819, 
20;  vSamuel  Webb,  13,'l84G;  Joel  W.White,  13,  183.5,  3G;  Job 
Williams,  14,  1839,4.0;  Walter  Williams,  13,1854;  William  Wit- 
ter, 13,  1847  ;  Ebenezer  Young,  1823,  25. 

This  county  has  furnished  the  following  presidents  pro  tcin,  of 
the  senate :  Ichabod  IkUkley,  of  xVshford,  1837  ;  Elisha  Carpen- 
ter, of  Killingly,  18.58;  Gilbert  W.  Phillips,  of  Putnam,  18G3  ; 
Amos  J.  Gallup  of  Sterling,  18G7  ;  Edwin  H.  Bugbee,  of  Kil- 
lingly, 1868;  David  Gallup,  of  Plainfield,  1869  ;  S.  Storrs  Cotton, 
of  Pomfret,  1872,  and  Gilbert  W,  Phillips,  of  Putnam,  1879,  till 
his  resignation  in  January,  1880.  Windham  has  not  been  so 
popular  a  field  for  the  selection  of  clerks  of  the  senate,  the  only 
one  of  whom  we  have  anv" knowledge  beincr  Edo-ar  Warner, 
of  Plainfield  at  the  time,  later  of  Putnam,  who  held  the  position 
in  1880.  The  following  speakers  of  the  house  of  representatives 
(state)  have  been  selected  from  Windham  county:  Ebenezer 
Young,  of  Killingly.  1827,  28  ;  Chauncey  F.  Cleveland,  of  Ham.p- 
ton,  1835,  36;  Alfred  A.Burnham,  of  Windham,  1858  ;  Chauncey 
F.  Cleveland,  of  Hampton,  18G3  :  David  Gallup,  of  Plainfield, 
1866;  Alfred  A.  Burnham,  of  Windham,  1870:  Edwin  H.  Bug- 
l)ee,  of  Killingly,  1871;  John  M.Hall,  of  Willimantic,  1882. 
Clerks  of  the  house  from  this  countv  have  been  as  follows: 
Jonathan  x\.  Welch,  of  Brooklyn.  1840;  Edward  B.  Bennett,  of 
Hampton,  1870,  and  Edgar  ]\L  Warner,  of  Plainfield,  1878-79. 

The  senators  for  this  county  in  1888  were:  Ira  D.  Bates,  of 
Thompson,  for  the  vSixteenth  vSenatorial  district,  and  Joseph 
Hutchins,  of  Plainfield,  for  the  Seventeenth  district.  The  pres- 
-ent  representatives  from  this  county  are:  Vine  R.  Franklin, 
Brooklyn;  Davis  A.  Baker  and  Xewell  wS.  Delphia,  Ashford; 
Marvin  H.  Sanger  and  C.  S.  Burlingame,  Canterbury ;  William 
A.Clark,  Chaplin;  Charles  A.  Wheaton,  Eastford  ;  Joseph  W. 
■Congdon,  Hampton  ;  William  P.  Kelley  and  Milton  A.  vShum- 
way,  Killingly  ;  Edwin  Milner  and  Edward  G.  Bugbee,  Plain- 
field ;  Charles  O.  Thompson  and  Charles  F.  ^Martin,  Pomfret; 
Charles   D.  Torrey  and   Gustavus   D.  Bates,  Putnam ;  Caleb 
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Anthony,  Scotland  ;  William  C.  Pike.  Sterling-;  Byron  S.  Thomp- 
son and  Alonzo  O.  AVoodard.  Thompson  ;  J.  Griffin  Martin  and 
Albert  R.  }vIorrison,  Windham  ;  John  Allen  and  Albert  A. 
Paine,  Woodstock. 

There  are  within  this  county  two  commissioners  of  the 
United  vStates  court,  auz.,  Abiel  Converse,  of  Thompson,  and 
John  ]M.  Plall,  of  Willimantic.  In  its  relations  to  the  supreme 
court  of  errors,  this  county  is  a  part  of  the  First  Judicial  dis- 
trict, which  comprises  all  the  northern  counties  of  the  state, 
the  courts  in  which  are  held  at  Hartford  on  the  first  Tues- 
days of  January,  ^larcli,  ]\Iay  and  October.  The  superior  court 
is  deemed  to  be  open  in  each  county  for  certain  purposes  at  all 
times.  wStated  terms  and  sessions  are  provided  for  by  law  in 
the  different  counties.  Those  provided  for  Windham  county 
are:  a  term  and  session"  for  civil  and  criminal  business, 
opening  at  Brooklyn  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  ^^la}' ;  session  at 
Windham  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  December.  A  criminal  telmi 
also  begins  at  Brooklyn  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  September. 
The  probate  courts  of  this  county  are  divided  by  districts  co- 
incident with  the  towns,  with  the  exception  that  the  AVindham 
district  comprises  with  that  town  the  town  of  Scotland.  The 
judges  are:  Huber  Clark,  Windham  ;  Davis  A.  Baker,  Ashford  ; 
William  Woodbridge,  Brooklyn  ;  ^Marvin  H.Sanger,  Canterbury; 
C.Edwin  Griggs,  Chaplin;  Stephen  (3.  Bowen,  h^astford ;  Pat- 
rick H.  Pearl,  Hampton  ;  Arthur  G.  Bill,  Killingly  ;  Waldo  Til- 
linghast,  Plainfield  ;  Edward  P.  ]\Iatliewson,  Pomfret ;  John  A. 
Carpenter,  Putnam;  Gilbert  C.  Brovrn,  Sterling;  George  Flint, 
Thompson  ;  Oliver  IL  Perry,  Woodstock. 

The  county  officers  are  as  follows  :  Commissioners— Edwin 
H.  Hal],  Windham,  18.^8;  John  Kelly,  Killingly.  1880  ;  A.  A. 
Stanton,  vSterling,  1891  ;  county  treasurer,  John  P.  AVood,  Brook- 
lyn ;  state's  attorney,  John  J.  Penrose,  Central  Vilkage;  clerk  of 
courts,  Samuel  H.  Seward.  Putnam  ;  assistant  clerk,  IKiber  Clark, 
Willimantic;  sheriff,  Charles  B.  Pomeroy,  Willimantic;  depu- 
ties—Frank E.  Baker,  Brooklyn  ;  Xathaniel  P.  Thompson,  Cen- 
tral Village  ;  William  W.  Cummings,  Thompson  ;  Oliver  W. 
Bowen,  Danielsonville ;  I^.  C.  Vinton,  Woodstock;  Henry  A. 
Braman,  Eastford ;  coroner,  Arthtir  G.  Bill,  Danielsonville; 
medical  examiners — Windham,  Scotland  and  Chaplin,  Charles 
James  Fox,  of  Willimantic;  Brooklyn,  Alfred  H.  Tanner ;  Ash- 
ford, John  H.  vSimnions ;  Canterbury,  W.  A.  Eewis;  Eastford, 
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E.  K.  Robbins ;  Hampton,  II.  II.  Converse;  Killingly,  Rienzi 
Robinson,  of  Danielsonville  ;  Plain  field  and  vSterlin^^  William  A. 
Lewis,  of  ]\Ioosup ;  Pomfret,  F.  G.  vSawtelle  :  Putnam,  J.  B.Kent: 
Thompson,  Lowell  Holbrook  ;  Woodstock,  George  A.  Eowen  ; 
prosecuting  agents — D.  S.  Simmons  and  Joseph  Snow,  Daniel- 
sonville ;  George  XJ.  Carver  and  John  Davenport.  Putnam  : 
George  A.  Conant  and  E.  B.  vSumner,  Willimantic. 

Before  closing  this  general  review  of  the  county,  we  shall 
turn  aside,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  charged  with  digression, 
to  notice  an  institution  of  a  literary  character,  Avhich  had  its 
beginning  at  a  time  when  the  ripened  literature  of  the  world 
was  not  scattered,  as  noAv,  about  every  man's  door  almost  as 
plentifully  and  as  free  as  the  autumn  leaves  are  borne  to  us  on 
the  winds  of  the  dying  year.  The  institution  to  which  we  refer 
was  the  United  Library  Association.  xAs  early  as  1739  the  as- 
pirations of  the  people  were  reaching  out  after  more  extended 
opportunities  of  reading  the  best  authors,  and  a  more  complete 
culture  of  the  mental  powers  of  the  people  in  this  new  country. 
A  meeting  was  held  September  25th  of  that  year,  at  which  the 
ministers  and  leading:  men  of  the  northern  towns  of  the  countv 
especially  were  present.  An  organization  Avas  effected,  with  a 
dignified  and  perhaps  rather  severe  set  of  laws  and  regulations, 
and  a  title  which  ran  as  follows:  "The  United  Society  or  Com- 
pany for  Propagating  Christian  and  L^seful  Knowledge."  Its 
field  of  operation  was  to  be  the  towns  of  Woodstock,  Pomfret, 
Mortlake  and  Killingly,  and  the  west  part  of  Thompson  par- 
ish. The  names  of  the  original  members  of  this  society  and  the 
amount  subscribed  by  each  to  the  funds  of  the  library  were  as 
follows:  John  Chandler,  Esq.,  £20;  Abel  Stiles,  £30;  John  Atay, 
£lo  ;  Benjamin  Child.  ;  Penuel  Bowen,  £12  ;  Thomas  ^Mather, 
£ltj;  Abicl  Cheney,  £li);  Ebenezer  Holbrook,  £'2() ;  Joseph 
Bowman,  £20;  Joseph  Dana,  £10:  Ephraim  Hide,  £A,};  Eph- 
raim  Avery,  £20;  William  Williams,  /"'io  ;  Ebenezer  Williams, 
£■10;  John  Fisk,  i:2();  :^Iarston  Cabot,  £20;  Joseph  Cady,  £16; 
John  Hallowell,  i^l  0  ;  William  Chandler,  £"15;  vSamuel  }»Iorris, 
Jun,,  £10;  Hezekiah  Sabin,  £10;  Noah  Sabin,  £20;  Edward 
Payson,  £10;  Joseph  Craft,  £10;  Timothy  Sabin,  £10;  Jacob 
Dana,  £10;  Isaac  Dana,  £^10;  Darius  vSessions,  £'20;  Seth  Paine, 
^10;  wSamuel  Perrin,  ^lo;  Xehemiah  vSabin,  £10;  Samuel  vSum- 
ner, £10;  Benjamin  (}ritrin,  £"20;  John  Payson,  i^lO;  vSamuel 
Dana,  £^10.  Two  of  the  first  books  obtained  for  the  foundation 
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of  the  library  were  "  Dr.  Guise's  Paraphrase  on  ye  4  Evangelists," 
which  was  presented  by  the  author,  and  "  Stackhouse's  Body  of 
Divinity."  About  forty  books  were  obtained,  all  but  those 
named  above  being  sent  for  to  England.  In  1741  the  library 
was  much  increased,  though  it  still  numbered  less  than  a  hund- 
red books.  The  scheme  of  conducting  a  library  for  the 
benefit  of  so  large  a  field,  however,  was  found  to  be 
inconvenient,  and  in  174^  the  library  was  divided.  Woodstock 
and  Killingly  now  received  thirty-nine  volumes,  and  the  remain- 
ing books  were  given  to  Pomfret  and  ^^lortlake.  the  latter  so- 
cietv  now  numberino'  twentv-one  memljcrs. 

One  of  the  first  agricultural  societies  in  the  country,  possibly 
the  first  in  existence  here,  was  organized  at  Pomfret  as  early  as 
1809,  and  how  loner  before  that  time  it  existed  we  are  not  able 
to  learn.  It  was  in  operation  then,  and  on  December  19th  of 
that  year,  the  following  offjcers  were  elected:  Benjamin  Dtiick, 
president ;  Amos  Paine  and  John  Williams,  vice  presidents :  v^yl- 
vanus  Backus,  Esq.,  treasurer,  and  Darius  Mathewson,  of  Brook- 
lyn; Benjamin  Duick,  of  P'omfret ;  James  ^IcClellan,  of  Wood- 
stock, correspondence  committee. 

Nothing  further  is  heard  of  its  progress  until  1818,  when  it 
doubtless  had  been  revived  by  the  incoming  e)f  fresh  residents, 
and  a  step  forward  was  taken.  Premiums  were  in  that  year  of- 
fered for  the  largest  and  best  fattened  animal  for  beef,  $10:  next 
best,  So;  the  best  or  most  valuable  crop  of  flax.  So:  next  best, 
82.o(.>;  most  fruitful  acre  of  clear  spring  wheat,  ;  for  the 
largest  yield  of  barley  on  an  acre,  Sr);  the  largest  or  most  wal- 
uable  crop  of  potatoes.  8f*:  best  pair  of  working  oxen,  not  more 
than  five  years  old.  8»"3 ;  best  lot  of  pork  made  from  spring 
pigs,  not  to  exceed  ten  months  old  vsdien  killed,  and  not  less 
than  six  in  number.  SO;  and  for  the  best  fattened  and  laro-est 
spring  pig's,  two  in  number,  of  a  different  lot.  S4.  Stimulated 
by  this  society,  new  inhabitants  and  fresh  importations  of  stock, 
the  dairy  btisiness  was  now  pursued  to  an  extent  and  with  a 
success  that  was  said  to  be  ''scarcely  stirpassecl."  Not  only 
were  cheese  and  butter  among  the  surpltis  productions  of  the 
farmers,  but  pork,  lard  and  beef,  as  well.  Wool  had  also  been 
added  to  tlie  agricttlttiral  prodticts  of  the  locality,  and  consid- 
erable rye,  corn  and  oats  were  raised. 

An  institution,  which  for  the  good  work  it  has  done  in  the 
county  should  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance,  is  the  Wind- 
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"ham  County  Temperance  Society.  Beginning  v/ith  the  year 
1S28  local  temperance  societies  Avere  organized  in  the  different 
towns,  and  April  20th,  1S20,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  court 
house  in  Brooklyn  at  which  a  county  society  was  organized. 
The  first  officers  of  this  society  were  :  Darius  ]\Iatthewson.  pres- 
ident;  Daniel  Frost,  George  licnson  and  Hon.  Ebenczer  Stod- 
dard, vice  presidents;  Reverend  Ambrose  Edson,  secretary; 
Edwin  Newbury,  treasurer ;  Reverend  Samuel  J.  ^lay.  Thomas 
Hough,  Uriel  Fuller,  Esq.,  John  Holbrook,  Esq.,  and  ]\Iaior  Asa 
May,  executive  committee.  In  the  organization  of  the  county 
society  local  societies  were  represented,  having  an  aggregate 
membership  of  four  hundred  and  seventy-five,  from  the  follow- 
ing places;  Canterbury,  Brooklyn,  Pornfret,  Killingly,  Ham^p- 
ton,  Chaplin,  North  Woodstock  and  West  Woodstock.  A  year 
later  the  membership  represented  was  increased  by  seme  three 
hundred  more,  and  additional  societies  were  represented  from 
Ashford,  Eastford,  North  Killingly  and  Plainfield. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  recite  many  of  the  episodes  of  that 
attempt  of  progressive  men  to  bring  under  subjection  the  great 
curse  of  intemperance.  Earnest  work  was  done,  and  the  friends 
of  sobriety  rallied  to  the  support  of  the  cause.  Temperance 
lectures  were  delivered,  the  pledge  circulated  and  personal  in- 
fluence of  men  and  women  enlisted  in  the  work.  A  markeel 
change  Avas  discoverable  ere  many  months  had  passed  away. 
The  quantity  of  liquors  sold  was  very  perceptibly  lessened.  But 
the  advocates  of  temperance  had  much  to  contend  with  both 
from  the  rum-drinkers  anel  rum-sellers  and  those  who  professed 
to  be  favorable  to  sobriety  and  good  order  as  well.  Tippling 
was  not  then  as  unpopular  as  it  is  now,  and  those  who  took  a 
stand  to  oppose  it  were  obliged  to  face  popular  notions  of  long 
standing  and  firm  hold  upon  the  appetites,  interests  or  prejudices 
of  the  people.  Public  quarterly  meetings  of  the  society  were 
held  successively  at  Ashford,  Pomfret,  Wocdstcck  and  Canter- 
btiry.  At  the  meeting  held  at  Pomfret  the  celebrated  lecture 
by  Doctor  John  ]vlarsh,  entitled  ^'Putnam  and  the  Wolf,  or  the 
Monster  destroyed,"  was  delivered.  This  was  immecliatelv  pub- 
lished and  very  widely  circtilated.  The  proprietors  of  factories 
and  factory  villages  were  generally  temperance  n:en  anel  they 
encouraged  their  employees,  as  much  as  possible,  to  sign  the 
pledge  and  to  become  accustomed  to  temperance  habits.  In 
Eastford  the  people  had  occasion  to  move  their  meeting  house 
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down  a  steep  hill-side,  the  building  haYing-  been  sold  to  a  priYate 
party.  A  great  crowd  of  pe<3ple  ^veve  present,  to  help  as  help  on 
such  occasions  is  generally  furnished.  With  the  help  of  nearly 
a  hundred  oxen  they  had  started  the  building  down  its  perilous 
descent  \Yhen  a  chain  broke.  In  accordance  with  the  custom  in 
such  cases,  treat  Y'as  demanded,  but  the  purchaser  of  the  build- 
ing, being  a  temparence  man,  refused.  High  words  and  threats 
followed,  but  thev  failed  to  brino:  forth  the  "treat.''  FinallY  the 
men  became  so  huffed  that  they  decamped,  taking  their  oxen 
with  them,  leaving  the  meeting  house  suspended.  But  there 
were  temperance  men  enough  in  the  vicinity,  and  they  quickl}^ 
rallied  and  the  removal  of  the  building  \vas  carried  for^vard  to 
completion,  without  a  drop  of  liquor. 

At  the  anniversary  of  the  Windham  County  Temperance  vSo- 
ciety,  July  4th,  ISoO,  Reverend  Daniel  I  )ow  was  the  orator  of  the 
day.  At  the  following  anniversary,  that  of  1831,  Yrhich  was  held 
at  Pomfret,  a  stirring  and  eloquent  address  was  delivered  by 
Doctor  Wilbur  Fisk  of  Wesleyan  University.  For  several 
years  the  work  of  temparence  reform  was  carried  forward  by 
this  society  with  unabated  vigor.  Meetings  were  frequently 
held,  both  in  the  meeting  houses  and  in  the  different  school 
houses,  and  the  cjuestion  was  kept  thoroughly  agitated  and  the 
people  were  instructed.  Successive  presidents  of  the  society 
were,  after  ]\Ir.  Frost,  George  S.  White,  Solomon  Payne  and  An- 
drew T.  Judson.  In  1S34  the  membership  numbered  635,  which 
number  may  have  increased  somevdiat  in  later  years,  but  ^vas 
probably  never  greatly  augmented. 


CHAPTER  X, 


PUBLIC  CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTIONS. 

The  Towns'  Poor.— Early  Methods  of  dealing  with  Dei)endents.— Increase  of 
Burdens  by  the  Frencii  War. — Meagre  Fare  and  Accommodations. — Emi- 
gration and  Temperance  decreases  the  Burdens. — Present  Costs  and  ^Manage- 
ment  of  the  Poor.— Ch.ildren's  Temporary  Home.— Its  Management  and  pres- 
ent successful  Work. — The  Record  of  Crime  in  Windliam  County. — Capital- 
Punishment. — Execution  of  Criminals. — Elizabeth  Shaw,  Caleb  Adams, 
Saaiuel  Freeman,  Oliver  Watkms. — Other  notable  Crimes. — Jail  Buildings. — 
Their  Occupants. — Renioval  from  Windham  to  Brooklyn. — Ofhcial  Keepers. 
— Statistics  of  the  present  Jail. 

'"npHE  poor  ye  have  always  with  you  ;"  yet  in  the  early  days 
I  of  Windham  county  history  there  was  little  call  for  pub- 
lic aid.  In  a  certain  sense,  everybody  was  poor.  Even 
those  who  owned  farms  and  houses  had  few  ways  of  gaining 
money.  The  old  and  feeble,  idiotic  and  insane,  were  cared  for 
by  their  own  families  if  it  were  in  any  way  practicable.  An 
amended  act  of  assembly,  ^lay,  171  o,  expressly  provided  that 
the  relations  of  such  poor  impotoit  persons,  in  the  line  or  de- 
gree of  father  or  grandfather,  mother  or  grandmother,  children 

or  grandchildren,  sliall  relieve  such  poor  persons  on  pain 

that  every  one  failing  therein  shall  forfeit  twenty  shillings  for 
every  month's  neglect,  etc.  2duch  neighborly  sympathy  and  aid 
lightened  these  heav}'  burdens.  If  through  age  or  misfortune 
any  of  the  stated  inhabitants  of  the  town  became  greatly  im- 
poverished, their  fuUow  townsmen  consiuered  these  circum- 
stances and  in  many  cases  granted  relief  from  taxpaying  and 
public  burdens.  Their  charity,  however,  began  and  ended  at 
home.  For  stragglers,  vagabonds,  transients,  there  was  no  re- 
lief nor  mercv.  Citizens  harborino:  such  strano:ers  for  even  a 
few  davs  without  certifvino;-  the  selectmen  of  the  town  were 
liable  to  fine  or  heavv  damages.  Xew  comers  preparing  to  set- 
tle in  a  town  were  subjected  to  severe  scrutiny,  and  if  they 
could  not  give  good  account  of  themselves,  or  seemed  likely  to 
prove  ''unwholesome"  or  undesirable  inhabitants,  thev  were 
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peremptorily  ordered  to  depart.  It  is  traditionally  affirmed  that 
some  families  which  in  tim.e  attained  good  position  and  wealth 
were  at  first  "  warned  out  of  town."  It  was  thoug^ht  wiser  policy 
to  pay  constables'  bills  for  "  traYcling  after  such  persons  to  warn 
them  out  of  town  "  than  to  run  the  risk  of  a  longer  sojourn. 
Yet,  with  all  their  care,  impositions  were  not  always  evaded. 
One  Christian  Challenge,  a  wandering  beggar  woman,  having 
been  "  rode  over  on  the  Sabbath  day,  either  wilfully  or  care- 
lessly," brought  "  extraordinary  charges  '*  upon  Norwich  and 
Windham.  The  case  of  Peter  Davison,  the  idiot  son  of  a  wid- 
owed mother,  having  her  residence  in  ^lortlake  manor  (now 
Brooklyn),  involved  Pom. fret  in  troublesome  and  expensive  con- 
troversy. Mortlake  having  no  town  officers,  Mrs.  Davison  ap- 
plied to  the  selectmen  of  Pomfret  for  aid,  whereupon  it  was 
voted  in  town  meeting  "  That  we  are  not  obliged  by  law  nor 
conscience  to  take  the  charge  upon  ourselves,  .  .  .  and  if  she  do 
offer  to  impose  the  same  upon  the  town,  we  desire  the  selectmen 
to  follow  her  in  the  law  as  a  trespasser  at  the  town  charge." 
The  poor  boy  was  then  hustled  off  to  Norwich,  his  birthplace, 
but  as  "it  was  none  of  their  business,"  the  town  officers  straight- 
'way  sent  him  back  to  Pomfret.  The  matter  was  finally  referred 
to  the  newly  organized  court  of  Windam  county,  June.  1726. 
which  affirmed  that  it  had  no  power  or  authority  to  assign  said 
idiot  to  any  particular  place  or  provide  for  his  future  support ;  " 
and  thus  he  was  left  in  charge  of  needy  relatives.  Another 
"  disti\acted  person,"  Robert  Culborn,  who  had  the  added  mis- 
fortune of  living  upon  disputed  territory,  was  bowled  back  and 
forth  between  Windham  and  Canterburv,  each  town  refusing  to 
assume  hib  support — a  process  little  calculated  to  modify  his  dis- 
traction. In  ordinary  cases,  where  the  claim  of  the  applicant 
was  undisputed,  the  selectmen  of  a  tovv-n  took  charge  of  such 
persons  or  families  as  needed  help,  procuring  nurse  and  med- 
ical attendance,  and  speeding  them  on  their  Avay  as  soon  as  cir- 
cumstances permitted.  As,  for  example,  Joseph  A.'s  wife,  of 
Woodstock, unable  to  take  care  of  herself  and  in  a  suft'ering 
condition,"  the  selectmen  having  taken  care  of  her  at  the  town's 
cost,  these  officials  were  desired  "  to  take  the  prudentest  care, 
and  move  her  as  soon  as  they  can,  and  keep  her  husband  to  work, 
as  the  law  directs." 

The  public  charges  brought  upon  the  towns  by  the  French 
and  Indian  war,  together  with  the  support  of  French  refugees 
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who  were  distributed  amonsf  them,  made  the  care  of  their  own 
poor  more  burdensome.  The  large  town  of  Kiilingly  was 
especially  burdened,  so  that  it  was  compelled  to  raise  a  tax  of  a 
penny  a  pound  for  the  support  of  its  poor — persons  taking  charge 
of  such  poor  receiving  their  pay  in  specie,  /.  t,,  in  corn,  rye, 
wheat,  beans,  pork  and  flax,  at  specified  price.  Between  17G5 
and  1770,  an  almost  simultaneous  attempt  was  made  by  the  sev- 
eral towns  to  procure  a  permanent  home  for  the  poor,  which 
home  was  also  to  be  a  workhouse  that  idle  and  dissolute  persons 
might  be  put  therein  and  employed  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  in  any 
town  these  efforts  were  successful. 

The  number  of  poor  claiming  and  receiving  public  aid  was 
largely  multiplied  after  the  war  of  the  revolution,  while  the  re- 
sources of  the  towns  were  proportionately  crippled.  To  many 
disabled  veterans,  war  widows  and  fatherless  children  were  now 
added  the  victims  of  intemperate  drinking,  which  had  become 
very  prevalent  during  that  period.  The  towns  found  it  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  find  places  in  private  homes  for  all  that  needed 
them.  ]\Iany  who  had  places  of  residence  and  friends  to  care  for 
them,  but  no  means  of  support,  received  aid  from  the  public 
treasury  toward  vital  necessities,  rum  and  medical  attendance. 
The  strictest  economy  was  observed  in  all  these  expenditures. 
The  selectmen  were  emphatically  enjoined  to  let  out  the  poor 
to  the  lowest  bidder."  Pomfret,  with  unusual  consideration,  en- 
acted "to  make  the  best  disposition  of  the  poor  for  their  comfort 
and  the  least  expense  to  the  town  by  putting  them  to  one  man 
or  otherwise."  The  custom  then  came  into  vogue  of  "  putting  up 
the  poor  at  vendue  "  on  tOAvn  meeting  days,  to  be  bid  off  by 
such  as  vrere  willing?-  to  ^issume  the  char^re.  Prices  varied  from 
one  and  sixpence  to  five  shillings  a  week,  according  to  the  in- 
firmity of  the  subject  or  the  work  that  could  be  gotten  out  of 
him.  This  practice,  though  perhaps  less  inhuman  than  appears 
on  the  surface,  was  distasteful  to  the  towns,  and  continual  efforts 
were  made  to  secure  a  permanent  home  for  those  who  were 
public  charges.  Pomfret  was  apparently  the  first  to  succeed  in 
these  efforts,  voting  m  1790  "  to  build  a  house  for  the  poor  on 
land  belonging  to  the  town,  now  occupied  by  William  vStone — 
to  be  C()xl4  feet,  4  rooms,  one  story  high,  2  stacks  of  chimneys, 
2  cellars — Selectmen  to  have  charge  of  the  same."  Other  towns 
succeeded  in  time  in  buying  or  hiring  houses  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  their  poor,   entrusting  their  care  to  the  man  who 
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"  would  do  it  cheapest."  It  is  doubtful  if  the  comfort  of  the 
poor  was  enhanced  by  thus  bringing  them  together  under  one 
keeper  or  master.  Poor /lo uses  thQy  were  in  every  sense  of 
the  word.  "  How  do  you  like  your  new  home?"  was  asked  of 
old  }^Iartha  Sotisaman,  the  last  Indian  in  Killmgly,  taken  to  the 
poorhouse  when  her  wigwam  was  blown  over.  "  Pretty  well," 
she  answered,  *'  'cos  they  live  just  like  Injuns."  The  adminis- 
trative policy  of  those  days  was  stern  and  rigid.  Drunkenness, 
laziness,  shiftlessness,  brought  the  great  majority  to  the  poor- 
hotise,  and  justice  demanded  that  they  should  bear  the  penalty. 
That  innocent  women  and  children  should  suffer  for  the  sins  oi 
husbands  and  fathers  was  but  in  accordance  with  Divine  com- 
mand and  prophecy.  To  pamper  paupers  Avas  inexpedient  if 
not  wrono-.  A  bare  livino-  for  those  who  would  starve  without 
aid  was  all  that  jtistice  demanded  of  the  towns.,  Under  this 
Gradgrind  theor}'  the  poorhouses  were  administered  with  little 
or  no  regard  for  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  their  inmates. 
Men,  women  and  children,  the  deceased,  vicious,  imbecile  and 
Itmatic,  were  huddled  together  in  cramped,  unhealthy  quarters 
and  supplied  with  the  cheapest  and  plainest  articles  of  food. 
The  very  thotight  of  the  town's  poorhouse  was  a  terror  to  the 
respectable  poor,  who  would  suffer  extremity  of  want  before 
3'ielding  to  this  dire  necessitv.  Yet  cases  of  acttial  abuse  and 
ill  usage,  such  as  were  common  in  English  workhouses  or  in 
larger  cities  in  our  ovrn  country,  were  apparently  unknown. 
The  selectmen,  if  harsh,  were  honest  and  conscientious  in  their 
treatment,  and  as  in  other  Xew  England  communities,  "  neigh- 
bors "  served  as  self-appointed  ''vigilance  committees,"  eager  to 
spy  out  and  report  any  act  of  abtise  or  neglect. 

As  westward  emigration,  the  temperance  reform,  enlarged 
business  operations  and  multiplied  manufactories  diminished 
the  number  which  demanded  public  aid,  thei  '  condition  was 
greatly  improved.  I'omtret  again  took  the  lead  as  early  as  lS'2i) 
in  voting  to  purchase  real  estate  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and 
one  by  one  the  other  towns  fell  into  line  in  purchasing  a  town 
farm,  furnishing  a  permanent  home  for  all  that  needed  it.  and 
healthful  exercise  for  those  who  were  not  disabled.  The  style 
of  living  was  gradually  improved,  the  sick  and  aged  better  cared 
for,  old  people  indulged  with  an  occasional  cup  of  tea  and  even 
allowed  to  svreeten  it.  Within  the  present  generation  there  is  a 
return  to  the  old  method  of  helping  needy  poor  in  their  own 
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homes,  so  that  the  number  of  permanent  residents  at  the  seYeral 
prjorhouses  is  much  reduced,  especially  in  the  farming  towns. 
These  permanent  inmates  are  almost  invariably  of  pure  Xew 
England  stock,  Catholics,  foreigners  and  colored  people  prefer- 
ring to  be  cared  for  by  their  own  churches  or  by  their  family 
and  society  connection.  A  few  disabled,  or  superannuated  or  im- 
becile mien  and  women  find  comfortable  homes  and  thoughtful 
care  in  the  houses  provided  by  the  towns.  Insane  or  dangerous 
persons  are  now  transferred  to  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum  ;  chil- 
dren are  sent  to  their  special  Home,  provided  by  the  county. 
The  number  of  these  permanent  residents  in  the  old  farming 
towns  averages  less  than  ten  in  each.  Woodstock,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  2,639,  paid  for  her  poorhouse  in  1887,^1,196.47;  for 
outside  poor,  S1.6r)3.98.  Thompson,  population  5,0ol,  paid  for 
poorhouse  in  1888,  81.1''>7.7(> ;  for  outside  poor.  $1,901.09.  In 
towns  where  manufacturing  prevails  the  conditions  are  changed, 
and  a  much  larger  number  require  temporary  aid.  Killingly  is 
especially  noted  for  its  interest  m  her  permanent  beneficiaries, 
numbering  among  her  institutions  an  annual  Xew  Year's  visit 
to  the  poorhouse.  The  foreign  element  in  Willimantic,  its 
large  manufactories  and  abnormal  growth  bring  very  heavy  ex- 
penses upon  the  town  of  Windham,  especially  in  relation  to  its 
poor.  Thirteen  insane  and  idiotic  persons  are  supported  by 
the  town.  During  the  past  year  an  average  of  forty-one  per- 
sons was  maintained  at  the  almshouse  at  the  cost  of  8.3,6C7.1(t. 
A  large  number  of  outside  poor  were  also  assisted  in  various 
ways,  costing  the  town  S2,."^1()..V1.  Convenient  buildings  have 
been  provided  and  great  pains  have  been  taken  to  make  the 
Windham  almshouse  a  model  institution. 

For  many  years  the  co/ndiiioii  of  children  growing  tip  in  the 
poorhouses  of  Connecticut  was  exceedingly  unfavorable.  X^ot 
only  was  it  impossible  to  give  them  proper  physical,  mental  or 
moral  training,  but  the  continued  association  with  a  class  of 
worn  out,  diseased,  demoralized  and  sometimes  de2:raded  town 
charges,  was  in  every  way  depressing  and  unsalutory.  It 
seemed  almost  a  miracle  that  such  children  should  rise  above 
their  surrounding's,  and  in  too  manv  cases  thev  were  o-raduattd 
from  the  poorhouse  to  the  reform  school  or  penitentiary.  It 
was  the  policy  and  practice  of  the  selectmen  to  find  homes  for 
these  homeless  children,  but  in  many  cases  the\'  were  seriously 
injured  before  removal.    The  state  board  of  charities  interested 
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itself  in  their  behalf  and  by  persistent  agitation  procured  the 
passag-e  of  a  legislative  act  in  18S3,  providing  that  each  county 
in  the  state  should  establish  a  home  for  ':)rphan  or  homeless 
children  by  January  1st,  18S4,  and  appropriating  S1,00(j  to  each 
county  to  start  and  furnish  the  ^-amc%  and  empowering  the  crun- 
ty  commissioners  to  purchase  or  hire  property  for  that  purpose. 

Windham  county  was  one  of  the  first  in  the  state  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  act  and  opportunity.  ]v[essrs.  J.  D.  Converse, 
Thompson,  and  E.  H.  Hall,  Willimantic,  county  commissioners, 
visited  several  towns  in  search  of  a  suitable  location,  and  made 
temporary  choice  of  the  house  of  H.  O.  Preston,  Putnam 
Heights,  where  the  home  was  opened  November  2()th,  1S83.  un- 
der charge  of  'Mr.  and  ^Irs.  Preston.  Three  children  from 
Thompson  were  the  first  admitted  and  during  the  first  year  the 
number  continued  very  small.  Town  officers  and  tax  payers, 
already  burdened  with  heavy  charges  for  the  poorhouse,  cut- 
side  poor  and  other  expenses,  opposed  the  new  institution  as  an 
unnecessary  outlay,  and  the  general  public  was  slow  to  appre- 
hend its  value.  One  or  two  .special  cases  of  relief  to  children 
suddenly  left  destitute  opened  the  eyes  of  som^e,  and  the  im- 
proved condition  of  the  children  as  seen  at  the  annual  meeting 
deepened  the  good  impression.  When  it  was  understood  that 
the  home  was  intended  as  a  temporary  abiding  place,  and  that 
the  children  therein  cared  for  were  much  more  readily  adopted 
into  suitable  families,  and  much  more  likely  to  grow  up  into  use- 
ful members  of  society,  the  prejudice  wore  away,  and  the  towns 
began  to  send  their  poorhouse  children  more  freely.  During 
the  three  vears' continuance  at  Putnam  preicrhts  under  the  faith- 
ful  care  of  Mr.  and  "Mrs.  Preston  the  children's  home  gained  in 
public  favor  aud  the  number  of  applicants  steadily  increased. 
In  August,  1880,  the  county  had  the  good  fortune  to  receive  a 
deed  of  the  Giles  farm  in  Putnam,  Avith  all  .ts  buildings  and  im- 
provements, and  a  good  supply  of  water  at  hc^use  and  barn,  for 
the  very  moderate  sum  of  S-l/^-^x'.  Although  so  far  north  in  the 
county,  yet  the  easy  access  to  the  railroad  center  at  Putnam  vil- 
lage, connecting  by  railroad  and  mail  stage  with  most  of  the 
towns,  makes  the  location  very  convenient  and  accessible.  vSub- 
sequent  addition  of  kitchen  and  dormitories,  with  a  steam  heater 
and  modern  con\'eniences,  make  a  very  coii'iplete  and  beautiful 
establishment,  with  ample  grounds  and  play-rccm.  most  acimir- 
ably  adapted  to  its  purpose.    Mr.  John  D.  Converse  assumed  the 
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siiperintendency  of  the  home  November  1st,  188G,  when  the  chil- 
dren were  removed  to  the  new  building.  The  present  number 
of  children  under  his  care  is  '2'2,  whicli  is  about  the  average. 
During-  the  past  year  24  were  admitted  and  L5  placed  in  private 
homes.  The  whole  number  received  since  the  institution  of  the 
home  is  83.  The  children  attend  school  at  the  public  school 
house  near  by,  and  are  intelligent  and  tractable,  ^fany  of  them 
attend  church  and  Sabbath  school  at  the  Baptist  church  in 
Thompson  with  'Mr.  and  Mrs.  Converse.  It  would  be  hard  to 
find  a  company  of  happier  and  healthier  children.  They  wear 
no  uniform,  no  badge  to  mark  them  from  other  children  unless 
it  be  their  superior  good  behavior.  One  only  needs  to  contrast 
them  in  thought  with  the  forlorn  specimens  seen  in  the  ordinary 
poorhouse  to  appreciate  the  good  results  of  this  philanthropic 
institution.  It  is  almost  an  ideal  home,  where  homeless  outcasts 
receive  most  kind  and  judicious  care,  training  and  instruction, 
and  one  which  Windham  county  will  value  more  and  more. 
Each  town  has  the  privilege  of  appointing  a  lady  visitor,  who 
is  alloAved  full  libertv  of  inspection  and  sup'O'estion.  The  annual 
meeting  of  all  officials  connected  with  the  home,  together  with 
town  officers  and  any  persons  specially  interested,  is  made  a  very 
pleasant  occasion.  All  its  affairs  are  seen  to  be  administered 
with  wise  forethought  and  economy,  the  board  for  children  re- 
ceived from  the  towns,  and  the  profits  of  the  farm,  paying  all 
ordinary  expenses. 

The  court  records  of  Hartford  and  Xev\-  London  before  the 
erection  of  Windham  county  preserve  no  heavier  charges 
against  the  inhabitants  of  its  infant  toAvns  than  such  rude  as- 
saults and  misderaeanors  as  are  incident  in  any  early  settlement, 
with  the  one  exception  of  Ashford.  Joseph  Wilson,  a  young 
farmer  of  that  town,  while  wrestling  with  a  neighbor,  John 
Aplin,  over  a  disputed  game  at  pennies,  received  an  inward  in- 
jury which  caused  his  death  in  a  few  days.  The  jurors  sum- 
moned on  inquest  gave  verdict :  That  Wilson  came  to  his  death 
by  some  strain,  or  wrench,  or  blow,  or  fall,  or  broke  something 
v.-ithin  his  body.  We  all  conclude  that  was  the  occasion  of  his 
death — John  Aplin  being  with  him  when  he  received  hurt 
Dec.  -28,' 1720/' 

Aplin  was  at  once  indicted  on  the  charge  of  manslaughter  and 
bound  over  for  trial  before  the  superior  court  at  Hartford,  the 
leading  men  of  the  town  giving  bonds  for  his  appearance. 
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Though  clearly  free  from  any  charge  of  design  or  malice,  yet 
being  also  clearly  accessory  to  Wilson's  death,  great  fears  were 
entertained  as  to  the  result  of  the  trial.  The  situation  of  the 
young  man  called  out  deep  sympathy  and  compassion — "grieved 
and  broken  at  heart  that  he  should  have  been  in  such  a  manner 
instrumental  in  the  death  of  his  friend,"  and  yet  exposed  to 
severe  penalty.  The  dying  man  had  himself  absolved  Aplin 
from  intentional  blame,  and  even  his  wife  "did  reckon  one  as 
much  to  blame  as  the  other."  Neighbors  and  friends  interested 
themselves  strenuously  in  his  behalf,  especially  urging  that  he 
might  not  be  sent  to  the  dismal,  fireless  jail  at  Hartford  to  await 
his  trial.  A  letter  forwarded  to  Governor  Pitkin  by  Captain 
John  Fitch,  of  Windham,  from  old  friends  who  had.  known  him 
from  childhood  and  testified  to  his  "peaceable  and  quiet  con- 
versation," obtained  this  boon.  Aplin  was  allowed  to  remain  in 
Ashford  till  his  trial,  ^larch  21st,  1721,  when  he  was  acquitted 
and  discharged.  The  tenderness  and  humane  consideration 
manifested  in  this  instance  vv'cre  very  rare  at  that  period. 

The  first  criminal  trial  after  the  organization  of  Windham 
county  resulted  in  conviction  and  execution.  Elisabeth  Shaw, 
of  Canada  parish  {'now  Hampton),  Windham,  was  publicly  exe- 
cuted December  ISth,  1745,  for  child  murder.  vShe  v.-as  a  poor, 
simple  minded  girl,  decidedly  lacking  in  mental  capacity.  Noth- 
ing is  known  of  the  circtimstances  of  the  case  except  that,  hav- 
ing given  birth  secretly  to  a  living  child,  she  contrived  to  get 
away  with  it  and  leave  it  hidden  in  a  ledge  of  rocks  not  far  from 
her  residence.  Her  father,  a  straight  laced  Puritan,  suspected, 
watched  her,  and  perhaps  tmable  to  force  her  to  confession,  him- 
self preferred  accusation  to  the  town  authorities.  Strarcli  was 
made  and  the  dead  body  found.  The  grand  jurors  found  Elisa- 
beth Shaw  guilty  of  murder,  and  committed  her  for  trial.  This 
was  held  vSeptember  17th,  1745,  Roger  Wolcctt.  chief  judge. 
The  facts  of  the  case  were  easily  proved — "  that  Elisabeth  vShaw 
did  secretly  hide  and  dispose  of  her  living  child  in  the  woods  in 
said  Windham,  and  did  cause  to  perish  said  child."  Extenu- 
ating circumstances  had  no  weight.  The  mental  or  physical 
condition  of  the  unfortunate  o-irl  seemed  not  to  have  been  taken 
into  consideration,  and  the  supreme  penalty  of  the  law  was  pro- 
nounced against  her.  Xo  public  eltort  was  apparently  made  to 
obtain  remission  or  commutation  of  sentence.  In  those  stern 
days  the  rigid  enforcement  of  law  was  deemed  the  only  safeguard 
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of  morality.  A  doubtful  tradition  hints  that  Elisabeth's  stern 
father,  repentant  too  late,  hurried  on  to  Hartford  and  procured 
a  reprieve  from  the  g-overnor,  but  that  a  sudden  storm  brought 
on  a  freshet,  which  delayed  his  return  until  after  the  execution. 
On  the  appointed  day  a  gallows  was  set  up  on  a  hill  a  mile  south- 
west from  Windham  Green.  An  immense  crowd  of  spectators 
gathered  there  to  meet  the  mournful  procession,  reaching  from 
hill  to  jail,  headed  by  the  cart  in  which  upon  her  coftin  sat  the 
condemned  victim,  praying  continuously  ''Oh  Jesus,  have  mercy 
upon  my  soul  I"  through  the  dreadful  "death  march"  and  the 
prescribed  religious  ceremonies.  One  official  entry  completes 
the  harrowing  chronicle  :  Allowed  Mr.  Sheriff  Huntington,  for 
cost  and  expense  of  doing  execution  on  Elisabeth  vShaw,  i^29,  5s." 

The  second  murder  reported  in  Windham  county  was  com- 
mitted by  Anne,  a  negro  girl  twelve  years  of  age,  owned  by  ^Ir. 
Samuel  Clark,  of  Pomfret,  in  November,  1795.  While  playing 
with  her  master's  daughter,  Martha,  a  little  girl  of  five  years, 
she  was  made  so  angry  by  some  trifling  circumstance,  "not  hav- 
ing the  fear  of  God  before  her  eyes,  but  moved  by  the  Devil," 
that  she  snatched  a  sharp  knife  that  chanced  to  be  near  her  and 
cut  the  child's  throat  so  that  she  bled  to  death  almost  instantly. 
With  remarkable  coolness  and  cunning  she  immediately  rushed 
out  and  gave  the  alarm,  crying  out  that  "  a  shack  had  killed 
little  Martha."  Her  story  was  at  first  believed  by  the  distressed 
household  and  neighbors,  but  suspicious  circumstances  appear- 
ing, a  skillful  cross-examination  elicited  the  truth.  Anne  was 
taken  to  Windham  jail,  tried,  convicted  and  sentenced.  Thirty- 
nine  lashes  were  inflicted  upon  her  naked  body,  the  letter  'M 
stamped  upon  her  hand,  and  she  was  confined  for  life  within 
the  jail  limits. 

Eight  years  later  another  child  was  murdered  in  Pomfret,  un- 
der circumstances  of  cool  deliberation  and  settled  malice.  This 
occtirred  in  the  little  neighborhood  now  known  as  Jericho,  in 
Abington  parish,  near  the  residence  of  ]\Ir.  and  ]\Irs.  Reuben 
Sharpe,  a  kindly  elderly  pair,  uncle  and  aunt  to  the  whole  com- 
munity. Childless  themselves,  they  often  cared  for  homeless 
children,  and  according  to  a  frequent  custom  had  bound  them- 
selves to  the  care  of  Caleb  Adams,  a  motherless  boy  of  weak 
intellect  and  morbid  temper,  whom  they  treated  with  great  kind- 
ness. When  Caleb  was  abotit  .seventeen  years  old  they  took  a 
younger  boy  into  their  family,  Oliver  Woodworth,  nephew  to 
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Uncle  Reuben,  a  very  bright  and  winning  little  fellow,  who  nat- 
ural] y  becanne  the  pet  of  the  household.  Caleb's  jealous  disposi- 
tion Avas  excited  by  the  attention  paid  to  Oii\-er.  and  his  spleen 
was  further  aggravated  by  the  pranks  and  tricks  of  the  little 
bov,  who  took  a  childish  delio-ht  in  teasinci'  his  surlv  comrade. 
One  day  when  Caleb  was  pulling  beans  in  tlie  held.  ( )liver  came 
out  to  him  with  his  sled  and  asked  him  to  go  a-graping  with  him, 
and  agreed  at  first  to  wait  for  himi  and  help  him  on  his  j^)b,  but 
soon  became  tired  of  it  and  asked  him  for  his  sled,  which  Caleb 
had  put  over  the  wall.  Upon  Caleb's  refusal,  C)liver  went  him- 
self for  the  sled,  whereupon  Caleb  snatched  it  away  and  hung  it 
up  into  an  apple  tree,  telling  the  boy  that  if  he  got  it  again  he 
would  be  sorry  for  it.  C)liver  im.mediately  pulled  it  down,  and 
doubtless  looked  defiance  at  tlie  big  boy  who  was  trying  to 
master  him.  Caleb  at  once  determined  to  kill  his  childish  ad- 
versar_v,  and  laid  his  plans  accordingly.  Quite  possibly  the 
murder  of  ^L'lrtha  Cl:irke.  which  he  must  have  heard  discussed, 
miglit  suggest  to  him  this  way  of  ridding  himself  of  a  trouble- 
some rival.  Calmly  and  pleasantly  he  noAv  volunteered  to  go  at 
once  for  the  grapes,  first  helping  to  get  a  new  tongue  for  the 
sled.  The  delighted  boy  went  with  him  back  to  the  house, 
helped  grind  the  butcher's  knife  and  carry  the  implements  for 
his  own  destruction,  and  went  gailv  prattling  with  his  coiripan- 
ioii  into  the  dee]j  woods,  when  a  blow  from  the  axe  stunned 
and  felled  him. 

And  then  his  senses  came  back  to  him.  From  the  moment  of 
that  first  fierce  impulse  unto  crime,"  Caleb  liad  thought  of 
nothing  but  how  he  should  carry  it  out.  He  thought  of  nu  re- 
sulting consequences,  "  The  devil,"  he  said,  "led  me  on  till  1 
had  done  it  and  tlien  left  me."  He  could  not  even  carry  out  his 
design  of  fla3nng  the  bey  and  hanging  him  up  like  a  butcliered 
animal.  His  impulse  now  led  him  to  shrink  from  the  sight  of 
men  and  he  traveled  oh"  some  miles  to  the  residence  of  an  uncle. 
Night  brought  nu  boys  to  Uncle  Reuben's  hearthstone.  Neigh- 
bors were  aroused,  search  made,  and  the  ma-ngled  body  of  the 
little  favorite  brought  to  light.  Caleb  was  traced  and  examined. 
At  first  denying  the  charge  he  was  soon  brought  to  make  con- 
fession of  the  crime  and  committed  to  Windham  jail  September 
15th,  18i.''3.  The  greatest  interest  in  the  case  was  manifested 
throughout  the  county,  and  the  attendance  upon  the  trial  was  so 
large  that  the  court  adjourned  to  the  meeting  house.  .  Xo  in- 
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vesti^atiun  cfJiild  lessen  the  blackness  of  the  deed,  the  question 
at  issue  was  the  responsibility  of  its  perp-etrator.    The  criminal 
had  been  tainted  even  before  his  birth.    It  was  amrined  and  "sup- 
ported by  credible  testimony."  that  before  the  birth  of  Caleb  his 
father  had  become  so  infatuated  with  a  woman  of  the  vilest 
character  as  to  persist  in  keeping.;  her  at  his  own  hotuse  witli  her 
idiot  child,  to  the  infinite  distress  of  his  otitraged  wife,  who  died 
from  grief  and  mortification  a  few  months  after  the  birth  of  her 
son.    Two  months  after  her  death  Adams  married  his  paramour, 
^vli0  took  charge  of  Caleb  until  her  own  death,  after  which  he 
was  left  in  the  hands  of  any  one  who  would  keep  him  for  a  trifle. 
It  was  said  that  his  general  aspect  and  facial  motions  thorough- 
ly resembled  those  of  the  idiot  child  whose  presence  had  so  dis- 
tressed his  iTiOtlier,  and  that  he  iioav  exhibited  an  innate  and  ab- 
normal dclipdit  in  infiictinu-  torture  ur-on  animals,  too-ether  with 
a  strong  predisptjsition  for  lying,  stealing  and  other  vicious  prac- 
tices, while  he  had  been  debarred  from  counteracting  influences 
and  judicious  training.    But  all  these  facts  and  the  alleged  in- 
sanity of  his  father  which  might  indicate  hereditary  mental  un- 
soundness, only  served  to  convince  judge  and  jury  of  his  unfit- 
ness to  live  and  the  necessity  of  keeping  him  from  further  mis- 
chief.   A  petition  signed  by  many  sympathetic  persons  was  laid 
before  the  gener^d.  assembly  in  his  behalf,  but  that  body  declined 
to  interfere  with  what  it  called '*  the  course  of  justice."  Very 
great  intei'est  was  manifested  in  the  prisoner's  religious  condi- 
tion, many  ministers  and  Christian  people  visiting  him  in  his 
cell  and  laboring  to  bring  him  to  right  views  of  himself  and  his 
situation.    He  had  an  especially  affecting  interview  with  his 
kind  friends,  i\[r.  nnd  }^h■s.  Reuben  Sharpe— when  ]\Irs.  vShcirpe 
in  |)articular  was  i^eported  as  "very  tend.eri}'  affected  towards 
him,  and  treated  him  with  Cliristian  compa.-sion,  freely  forgiv- 
ing liim  and  hoping  that  God  would  also  forgive  him."    As  is 
frequent  in  such  coses,  Caleb  sccmed  qtiite  to  enjoy  his  notoriety 
and  played  his  part  with  great  propriety.    His  exectition.  Xo- 
vember  ^Uth,  l^c^'S,  was  made  a  grand  scenic  exhibition,  affording 
the  highest  satisfaction  to  many  thousand  sympathetic  specta- 
tors.   Divine  service  v/as  held  on  the  Green  before  the  meeting 
house.    Caleb  walked  to  tlie  place  of  public  worship  acccaii- 
panied  b}'  the  high  sheriff,  v^hubael  Abbe,  and  a  number  of  min- 
isters, "  exhibiting  on  a  serene  countenance  signs  of  deep  and 
solemn  thought.'"    Reverend  Samuel  Xott,  of  Franklin,  opened 
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the  service  with  a  pathetic  and  well-adapted  prayer,  which  was 
followed  by  a  sermon  frorn  Reverend  Elijah  Waterman,  of 
Windham,  upon  Luke  XI,  oO-"  Take  lieed  therefore,  that  the 
light  that  is  in  thee  be  not  darkness" — a  solemn  and  appropriate 
discourse  upon  the  nature  and  power  of  conscience.  The  im- 
mense cong-reg;ation  was  then  told  that  Caleb  had  specially  re- 
quested to  receive  the  ordinance  of  baptism  before  execution, 
and  leave  his  dying-  testimony  in  favor  of  the  relig-ion  that 
supported  him.  He  then  ascended  the  sta^fc  or  temporary  pul- 
pit, and  made  audible  confession  of  his  faith  and  was  baptized 
by  Reverend  Walter  Lyon,  of  Abino;ton,  his  former  pastor.  On 
his  way  to  the  gallows  he  conversed  freely  upon  the  ground  of 
his  hope  and  the  support  it  gave  him  that  through  Jesus  Chrrst 
he  should  find  mercy,  and  gazed  upon  it  with  countenance  un- 
moved, finding  strength  in  ]>rayer  and  passages  of  Scripture. 
An  address  v.-as  novv-  made  by  Reverend  Closes  C.  Welch,  of 
}.Iansfield,  stating  som.e  facts  in  the  pjrisoner's  life  with  appro- 
priate reflections  and  remarks.  Before  and  after  this  address, 
Caleb  kneeled  and  prayed  vrith  composure  in  v>-ords  v.-ell  suited 
to  convey  his  feelings  and  desires--  that  he  might  obtain  m.ercy 
and  final  forgiveness  of  sins  throug'n  Christ;  that  he  might  be 
supported  in  the  trying  moment ;  that  all  m:ight  be  for  the  glory 
of  God  ;  and  particularly,  that  the  people  miight  take  warnuig  by 
his  end  and  forsake  the  ways  of  sin.  ^Ir.  Lyon  "then  addressed 
the  Throne  of  Grace  in  language  the  most  interesting  and  affec- 
tionate, at  the  close  of  which  the  criminal  Vv'as  launched  into 
eternity."  The  tender-hearted  sberifr  burst  into  tears  after  per- 
forming his  most  painful  duty,  and  a  deep  and  lasting  impres- 
sion was  made  upon  all  v/ho  had  witnessed  this  remarkable 
ceremony. 

In  less  than  two  years,  on  November  Cth,  L'^Oo,  Windham^  was 
treated  to  its  third  public  execution— that  of  Samuel  Freeman, 
of  Rhode  Island,  a  temporary  resident  of  Ashford,  a  colored  mian 
of  mixed  Xegro  and  Indian  blood  and  vicious  character,  who  in 
a  fit  of  drunken  raiJ-e  took  the  life  of  an  Indian  woman  with 
v/hom  he  Vv-as  consorting.  The  trial  and  execution  were  con- 
ducted with  the  customary  formalities  and  attracted  the  inevita- 
ble crowd  of  spectators,  whose  satisfaction  in  this  case  was  un- 
alloyed with  any  troublesome  questionings  as  to  the  justice  of 
the  penalty,  or  any  sentimental  symipathy  v.dth  the  degraded 
subject. 
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The  murder  of  one  of  Woodstock's  most  promising  young 
men  the  same  Xovember  called  out  very  different  emotions. 
Marcus  Lyon,  a  descendant  of  one  of  Woodstock's  substantial 
old  families,  returning  from  a  summer  sojourn  at  Cazenovia, 
New  York,  was  attacked  by  two  desperate  ruffians  at  Wilbra- 
ham,  Mass.,  most  l)arbarously  murdered,  robbed  and  thr(:)\vn 
into  Chicopee  river.  Some  peculiar  indications  observed  and 
reported  by  a  little  boy  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  body,  which 
was  taken  out  and  identified  and  tidings  sent  to  his  home  in 
West  Woodstock.  The  story  spread  like  wildfire  through  the 
town  and  the  population  sallied  out  lh  i/iassi-  to  meet  the  mourn- 
ful procession  bringing  the  murdered  man  back  to  his  old  home. 
A  still  greater  multitude  assembled  at  the  Baptist  meeting 
house  to  witness  the  funeral  ceremonies  conducted  by  Reverend 
Biel  Ledoyt.  The  shocking  circumstances,  the  tears  and  lamen- 
tations of  mourning  friends,  the  deep  emotion  permeating  the 
vast  assembly  presented  a  scene  seldom  witnessed  in  a  rural 
township.  Several  elegies  and  ballads  were  called  out  by  this 
event,  perpetuating  the  memory  of  this  lamented  youth.  We 
quote  from  one  giving  full  details : 

"  A  sh(X-kin^-  story  to  relate 
When  on  his  way  from  New  Y(M'k  state 
;  '  To  "Woodstock,  to  his  native  h')ine, 

As  far  as  WilI)rahaoi  lie  come. 
Then  some  past  noon  on  Saturday 
Two  ruffians  did  this  man  waylay, 
They  miirt.Iered  liim  most  b:\rl)ar<  )usly 
And  tiirew  him  in  a  river  ni^h 
Four  rods  from  whence  they  mirrilered  him. 
Tliev  left  the  lu)<_ly  in  the  stream; 
TIk^  >ti'Tie  they  did  ujjon  hiui  l.^iy 
Upw  ards  {^f  sixty  pounds  did  weigh. 
A  boy  lie  set^s  them  on  the  ground 
Where  marks  of  violence  were  foun  i: 
Bloixl  in  ahundance  to  be  stcii, 
He  tells  tln'  place,  describes  tl\e  men. 
On  Sunday  evening  light  they  took 
Along  the  river  for  to  look  ; 
One  says:  '  Come  here,  1  something  see, 
Near  to  that  rock  it  seems  to  be.* 
Then  on  it  he  atteoipts  to  get. 
The  stone  gave  way  under  his  feet — 
Oh,  %vhat  a  sight  !  Oh,  what  a  sight  1 
For  ro  behold  here  in  the  Jiight; 
The  st(Mie  slips  otT,  then  did  arise 
A  bloody  corpse  before  their  eyes  I 
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A  jury  then  was  summoned 

The  imiue>t  of  the  nuirdered ; 

His  skuil  M-a.s  broke,  his  side  shot  through. 

His  face  disfigured  by  a  blow, 

Two  pistols  near  the  ph^ce  were  found, 

Much  brui^ed  the  trimmings  all  around. 

Besmeared  with  blr.od  and  human  hair 

To  all  beholders  did  appear  

At  dead  of  night  the  people  send 
The  heavy  news  unto  his  friends. 
Before  sunrise  his  mother  had 
News  tliat  her  son  was  murdered. 
His  mother  said,  '  Oh!  in  this  w-ay 
I  never  thought  my  child  to  seel 
I've  husband  lost  and  children  too 
Trouble  like  this  I  never  knew.'  .... 
On  Wednesday  was  the  funeral: 
Hard  hearts  indoeil  not  here  to  feel. 
Such  bitter  mourning  never  u'as — 
Knowing  tlie  corpse  and  then  the  cause. 
His  mother  lost  a  lovely  son. 
His  only  brother  left  alone: 
Three  sisters  to  bemoan  the  fate 
Of  their  dear  brother,  died  of  late. 
Among  the  mourning  friends  we  find 
To  mourn  he  left  his  love  behind. 
AVho  did  expect  the  coming  spring 
In  mutual  love  to  marry  him. 
Dejected  now,  disconsolate. 
Often  his  cruel  death  relates, 
Then  wipes  her  eyes  again,  again, 
Telling  tlie  cruelty  to  him. 
His  age  was  nearly  twenty-tliree. 
Was  mild,  affectionate  ond  free, 
His  heart  benevolent  and  kind. 
His  equal  scarcely  can  we  11  nd. 
A  pretty  youtli  beloved  by  all. 
By  old  and  young,  by  great  and  small, 
By  rich  and  poor,  by  high  and  low. 
By  every  one  who  did  him  know." 

By  a  quite  remarkable  chance  the  murderers  were  discovered 
and  publicly  hung  in  Worcester,  a  large  number  of  Windham 
county  residents  enjoying  the  privilege  of  attendance. 

The  tendency  of  certain  crimes  to  become  epidemic  is  often 
marked.  Even  the  decorous  and  conservative  town  of  Thomp- 
son indulged  in  a  murder  excitement  and  trial  at  about  the  same 
date  of  the  preceding.  Ebenezer  Starr,  the  p(.)pular  Landlord  of 
the  Brandy  Hill  tavern,  while  violently  disputing  vrith  the  well 
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known  physician.  Doctor  Thomas  Weaver,  died  instantly  from 
rupture  on  the  brain.  Though  it  was  quite  obvious  that  "  passion 
was  the  cause  of  his  death."  puL^lic  (opinion  demanded  the  arrest 
and  trial  of  Doctor  Weaver  on  charge  of  manslaughter.  He  was 
acquitted  of  the  crime,  but  nevertheless  sentenced  to  a  public 
whipping  and  branding  on  the  hand  as  a  punishment  for  his 
assumed  agency  in  arousing  such  angry  passions. 

Thompson  was  also  variously  implicated  in  the  counterfeiting 
epidemic,  which  was  exceedingly  prevalent  in  those  days  of  pov- 
erty and  bad  money.  Its  frontier  position,  cornering  upon  ]\ias- 
sachtisetts  and  Rhode  Island,  furnished  admirable  facilities  for 
illicit  enterprise,  enabling  fugitives  from  justice  to  dodge  back 
and  forth  from  pursuing  ofticers.  A  professional  expert  from 
New  Hampshire  availed  himself  of  these  peculiar  advantages, 
brought  down  die  and  tools,  and  enticed  a  simple  minded  rustic 
to  join  with  him  in  counterfeiting  silver  money.  This  work  was 
carried  on  in  a  cave  in  the  Buck  hill  woods,  while  the  simxple 
young  man  engaged  in  otitside  trade,  btiying  up  produ.ce  and 
stock,  for  which  he  paid  in  sptirious  coin.  One  good  silver  dol- 
lar was  made  to  cover  a  number  of  the  counterfeit,  and  money 
became  very  abundant.  It  is  said  that  many  recipients  stis- 
pected  something  wrong,  but  quietly  connived  in  the  }'0ung 
man's  "business  operations.  His  own  folly  at  length  brought  the 
matter  to  light.  "  The  goose  that  laid  the  golden  eggs"  com- 
mitted suicide  in  this  instance.  Intoxicated  with  the  rare  de- 
light of  plenty  of  spending  money,  the  young  man  insisted  tipon 
treating  all  his  friends  in  all  the  taverns  about  town,  squaring 
the  accotmts  with  his  new  silver  dollars.  Such  tmprecedented 
freeness  and  fiushness  aroused  suspicions  whicli  led  to  investi- 
gation and  discovery.  His  sudden  arrest  carried,  consternation 
to  his  self-seeking  aiders  and  abettors,  who  hid  away  in  meal 
chests  and  otithouses  till  the  excitement  subsided.  The  crafty 
old  offender  evaded  capture  ;  his  victim  esca]^ed  trial  by  forfeit- 
ure of  bonds  and  went  out  west,  rettirning  after  a  few  years  a 
sadder  and  wiser  man  to  settle  down  into  a  sober  and  law  abid- 
ing citizen.  Some  years  later,  a  larger  gang,  in  the  same  vicin- 
ity, engaged  in  mantifacttiring  fratidtilent  bank  notes,  which 
ended  in  exposure  and  punishment,  the  ringleaders  stiffering 
prolonged  imprisonment. 

The  first  and  only  exectition  after  the  removal  of  the  cotmty 
scat  to  Brooklvn  was  that  of  Oliver  Watkins,  a  resident  of  Ster- 
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ling,  for  strangling  his  wife.  The  crime  was  clearly  proven, 
although  Watkins  refused  to  make  confession,  and  denied  his 
guilt  with  his  latest  breath.  The  trial,  sentence  and  preparations 
for  execution  excited  the  usual  interest.  Captain  David  Keyes, 
of  Ashford,  resigned  his  position  of  high  sheriff  to  escape  offi- 
cial service.  Roger  Coit,  of  Plainfield,  was  appointed  to  succeed 
him,  and  carried  through  the  law's  requirements.  In  expecta- 
tion of  the  coming  influx,  landlords  and  liquor  sellers  provided 
vast  supplies  of  all  kinds  of  liquor,  and  hired  a  special  guard  to 
keep  watch  of  the  criminal  the  night  before  execution,  lest  he 
should  commit  suicide  or  in  any  way  escape.  A  gallows  was 
set  up  in  a  hollow  between  Brooklyn  and  Danielsonville,  where 
the  vast  multitude  of  spectators  crowding  its  sloping  sides  en- 
joyed a  distinct  view  of  the  whole  proceedings.  Long  before 
the  break  of  dav,  Auo-ust  ■ — ,  1881,  the  various  roads  were 
thronged  with  wagons  and  foot  travelers,  single  men  and  fam- 
ilies, coming  from  all  parts  of  Windham  county  and  adjacent 
states.  The  ceremony  was  conducted  with  the  usual  formal- 
ities. Prayer  was  offered  by  a  well  known  minister,  and  then 
Reverend  (reorge  Tillotson,  the  youthful  pastor  of  the  Congre- 
gational church  of  Brooklyn,  preached  a  most  solemn  and  im- 
pressive sermon  upon  the  words,  Be  sure  your  sin  will  find  you 
out,"  followed  by  prayer.  As  he  pronounced  the  fateful  Amen  " 
with  such  composure  and  distinctness  as  to  be  heard  by  each  one 
"  of  the  thousands  who  listened  for  it  with  the  most  absorbing 
interest,  in  stillness  that  seemed  rather  of  the  dead  than  of  the 
living,"  the  drop  fell  and  the  forfeited  life  was  taken.  The  deep 
solemnity  which  marked  the  exercises  profoundly  impressed  the 
vicious  minded,  and  it  is  said  that  m  the  religicjus  revival  that 
followed  "not  a  few  dated  their  first  heart  purpose  to  turn  from 
their  sins  from  the  savinofs  and  scenes  of  that  awful  dav."  On 
the  other  hand,  an  eye  witness-  gives  his  testimony.  "  that  there 
were  never  half  so  many  drunk  at  any  one  time  and  place  m 
this  county  ; "  that  the  throng  was  so  vast  that  long  before  night 
not  a  mouthful  could  be  procured  in  the  village  either  to  eat  or 
drink  except  water,  and  there  were  reports  of  conduct  which 
ought  "  to  make  a  Feejee  Islander  blush." 

As  soon  as  possible  after  the  formation  of  Windham  county, 
August  ISth,  172G,  the  justices  ordered  that  a  gaol  be  built  with 
all  possible  expedition.  31  x  IS.    The  gaol  to  be  ten  foot  wide, 
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built  of  logs  all  framed  into  posts,  and  be  diYided  into  two 
rooms  by  a  board  partition  ;  one  to  haYe  a  small  fire-place  or 
chimney.  The  other  end  to  be  for  the  prison-house  ;  to  be  built 
after  the  manner  of  other  ordinary  framed  buildings,  haYing  a 
chimney  with  the  back  to  the  gaol ;  the  (gaol)  room  to  be 
6.V  feet  between  joints  and  haYing  a  cellar  under  it  14  x  12." 
This  building  sufficed  for  prison  accommodation  till  the  period 
following  the  great  rcYiYal  of  1742,  when  many  Separates  and 
what  were  deemed  religious  schismatics  were  imprisoned  for 
holding  religious  serYices  contrary  to  laY'  and  refusing  to  pay 
rates  for  the  support  of  the  stated  churches.  The  Separate  mm- 
isters,  Elisha  and  Solomon  Paine,  x\lexander  and  Peter  ^liller, 
Thomas  Marsh,  and  many  zealous  exhorters  and  conscientious 
opposers  of  compulsory  taxation  for  religious  purposes,  were 
thus  imprisoned,  so  that  the  justices  were  compelled  to  add  a 
new  story  to  the  jail  and  send  many  offenders  to  Hartford  for 
safe  keeping.  Very  great  excitement  prcYailed  at  this  epoch, 
crowds  of  people  flocking  to  the  jail  to  hear  their  faYorite  min- 
isters, who  by  giYing  bonds  -were  allo\Yed  to  preach  in  the  jail 
yard,  while  law  abiding  citizens  sent  rescripts  to  the  sheriff  de- 
siring him  "to  shut  the  prison  doors  and  keep  the  people  out." 
It  is  evident  that  considerable  liberty  was  allowed  to  prisoners 
at  that  time,  as  some  specially  obnoxious  Separates  complained 
of  being  "  closely  locked  up  "  and  denied  the  liberty  of  the  yard, 
while  notorious  offenders  confined  on  criminal  charges  were 
allowed  to  go  about  the  tOAvn.  Letters  from  worthy  Christian 
ministers  confined  in  Windham  jail  on  the  sole  presentment  of 
preaching  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,"  report  their  "  close  con- 
finement in  most  distressing  circumstances  as  to  our  bodies,  and 
their  families  reduced  or  exposed  to  difficulties  too  aft'ecting  to 
relate."  Next  in  number  to  these  religious  offenders  were  the 
imprisoned  debtors  who  were  allowed  a  range  within  certain 
limits,  and  such  as  were  unable  to  pay  worked  out  their  debt  in 
various  services.  In  17n-2,  the  jail  yard  was  reported  in  a  decay- 
ing state.  In  1774,  extensive  repairs  were  made,  and  a  farthing 
tax  ordered  throughout  the  county  to  meet  the  outlay.  During 
the  early  days  of  the  revolution,  the  citizens  of  Windham  coun- 
ty were  greatly  annoyed  "  by  their  situation  in  regard  to  a 
sheriff,  which  place  in  their  opinion  was  very  badly  supplied," 
the  incumbent.  Colonel  Eleazer  Fitch,  a  verv  capable  and  popu- 
lar military  officer,  unfortunately  failing  to  participate  in  the 
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popular  movement  and  remaining  loyal  to  England  and  its  king, 
yet  so  great  was  his  personal  popularity  that  it  was  not  till  after 
the  escape  of  noted  prisoners  that  citizens  of  the  county  peti- 
tioned for  his  removal.  He  was  succeeded  December,  1770,  by 
Captain  Jabez  Huntington,  "whose  principles  were  far  more 
agreeable  "  to  the  public,  as  one  not  likely  to  exhibit  undue 
leniency  to  inimical  Tories  and  prisoners  of  war.  The  jails 
were  now  filled  to  overflowino;,  each  encounter  with  the  enemv 
bringing  fresh  recruits,  so  that  it  Avas  difficult  to  keep  and  guard 
them.  ^It.  A.  E.  Brooks,  ^lain  street,  Hartford,  has  at  his  place 
of  business  a  rare  and  curious  memento  of  this  period — the 
image  of  Bacchus,  striding  a  wine  cask,  carved  out  of  a  block  of 
pine  in  Windham  jail,  by  four  seamen  of  H.  vS.  ''Bombrig," 
captured  June  l()th,  1770,  by  a  party  under  command  of  Captain 
Nathan  Hale.  Edward  Sneyd,  captain  :  John  Coggin,  boat- 
swain ;  John  Russel,  carpenter,  and  William  Cook,  sailor,  were 
the  aforesaid  prisoners  and  carvers  of  this  remarkable  revolu- 
tionary relic.  They  were  evidently  jolly  fellows,  devotees  of 
the  jovial  god,  and  having  been  permitted  through  the  laxity  of 
Sheriff  Fitch  to  enjoy  the  good  cheer  of  the  Windham  taverns, 
they  left  this  specimen  of  their  handiwork  as  a  parting  testi- 
monial of  gratitude  and  regard  to  the  popular  landlady.  Widow 
Carey,  vrhen  they  made  their  escape  from  the  jail.  Bacchus  was 
immediately  installed  as  an  appropriate  figure-head  for  the 
tavern,  and  for  many  years  occupied  a  high  position  am.cng  the 
tutelary  divinities  of  the  gay  old  town. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  Windham  jail  became  even  more 
popular.  Tories  and  inimical  persons  were  indeed  required  to 
keep  out  of  town,  but  the  number  who  suffered  imprisonment 
for  del)ts  incurred  in  the  service  of  their  countr\'  was  painfully 
large.  IMen  of  high  position  and  character,  earnest  and  self- 
sacrificing  patriots,  were  confined  within  the  jail  limits.  These 
limits  were  defined.  17v^"2,  from  the  jail  to  Captain  Tinker's 
house,  then  to  Samuel  Grey's  trading  shop,  on  to  Thomas  Reed's 
work  shop,  and  to  Major  Plarbyton's  blacksmith  shop — then,  a 
straight  line  to  the  tavern  sign  post,  and  west  to  an  elm  tree  in 
front  of  John  Staniford's  dwelling  house.  In  1784,  it  was  or- 
dered that  a  yard  twelve  feet  high  be  erected  around  the  jail,  as 
soon  as  the  money  could  be  procured  from  the  county.  The 
limits  of  the  jail  were  again  confirmed  in  17Sf').  but  prisoners 
were  forbidden  to  enter  dAvelling  houses  ;  allowed  tu  enter  work 
shops  used  for  mechanical  purpo.^cs. 
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Very  little  ean  be  learned  of  the  condition  of  Windham  jail 
from  this  date  onward  till  its  removal  to  Brooklyn.  During  this 
interval  a  new  building  was  probably  erected,  but  the  precise 
date  is  difficult  to  ascertain.  Very  little  can  be  learned  either  of 
the  treatment  of  prisoners,  but  it  was  probably  such  as  prevailed 
in  other  jails  during  that  period,  modified  by  an  unusual  degree 
of  outside  liberty.  Exposure  to  cold,  damp  and  filthy  quarters 
and  the  promiscuous  herding  of  all  grades  of  erimiinals,  were  its 
most  repulsive  features. 

After  an  arduous  struggle  the  county  seat  Avas  removed  from 
Windham.  July  26th,  1820,  it  was  found  that  a  convenient  court 
house  and  jail  had  been  provided  in  Brooklyn.  The  court  house 
was  newly  erected :  jail  and  prisoners  had  been  removed  from 
Windham  to  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Episcopal  church. 
Jail  limits  were  assigned  and  Ebenezer  Baker  appointed  keeper 
of  the  jail,  but  was  soon  succeeded  by  William  Tyber.  Attempts 
were  soon  made  to  establish  a  county  work  house  and  house  of 
correction.  Among  the  great  reform^atory  movements  for  bet- 
tering the  condition  of  mankind  the  treatment  of  criminals  was 
included.  Philanthropists  labored  to  redtice  crime  and  reform 
the  criminal ;  town  officers  to  reduce  the  tax  list.  Under  this 
double  stimulus  o-reat  chansfes  were  made.  The  feasibilitv  of 
providing  remunerative  labor  for  prisoners  in  confinement  was 
carefully  considered.  Six  acres  of  land  were  procured  a  little 
west  of  the  village  and  new  brick  btiildings  erected.  In  1S42 
the  prisoners  were  removed  to  this  new  Windham  county  jail, 
and  thenceforward  employed,  when  practicable,  in  cultivating 
the  land  and  other  otitdoor  labor.  The  good  eft'ect  of  this  ex- 
periment upon  the  health  and  conduct  of  the  prisoners  led  to  its 
permanent  :idoption.  I'nder  the  judicious  and  careful  manage- 
ment of  'Mr.  John  S.  Searls,  appointed  jailor  in  1S47,  the  outdoor 
workinor  of  the  Drisoners  was  much  extended  and  svstematized. 
Continued  employment  vras  sought  out  both  in  summer  and 
winter,  in  digging,  carting,  wood  cutting,  harvesting  and  any 
specie  of  out  labor  for  all  such  as  were  not  compelled  to  be  kept 
in  close  confinement,  their  wasfes  accrtiino-  to  the  countv.  Acorn- 
mittee  on  prisons,  appointed  by  the  general  assembly,  ^lay,  ISt'."), 
the  late  Charles  Osgood,  '  of  Pomfret,  chairman,  reports  of 
Windham  : 

"  The  jail  at  Windham  is  a  substantial  brick  building,  erected 
in  1S42,  pleasantly  located  near  the  village,  and  with  the  out- 
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building;^,  including-  a  spacious  barn  recently  erected,  and  all 
its  surroundings  in  first  class  order.  The  prisoners  for  years 
past  have  been  employed  almost  wliolly  at  outdoor  labor,  at 
whatever  kind  of  work  and  wherever  they  could  be  employed 
to  the  best  advantage.  The  commissioners  receive  S-^-^'O  per  day 
and  no  charge  for  travel  or  expenses. 

"  Number  of  prisoners  in  jail,  June  17,  five.  The  present  in- 
debtedness of  the  county  is  8307.31,  occasioned  by  building  a 
barn  and  an  addition  to  the  jail  for  a  female  department  in  18G3, 
at  an  expense  of  nearly  S5,0(*0. 

"The  result  in  this  county  of  the  prudent  m.anagement  of  its 
affairs,  the  manner  of  working  prisoners  and  the  reasonable  and 
honest  charges  of  its  officials,  is.  that  all  the  ordinary  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  extraordinary  expenses  of  the  county,  in- 
cluding extensive  repairs  and  additions  to  the  court  house  and 
jail  and  the  erection  of  new  buildings, //^rr /^rtv/  /^?/^7'and  that, 
too,  without  calling  upon  the  towns  in  the  county  for  either  tax, 
contribution  or  assessment  for  vwrc  tliaii  fuoity  rtors.''  ■ 

This  good  record  was  maintained  through  the  twenty-six  years 
of  Mr.  Searls'  faithful  service,  and  has  been  mainly  attained  by 
his  successors,  though  in  consequence  of  the  increasing  demands 
and  large  expenditure  of  the  present  era  the  county  cannot  al- 
ways succeed  in  carrying  out  its  ideal  of  making  its  prisoners 
pay  all  its  running  expenses.  Their  earnings,  however,  added 
to  what  is  received  from  the  state  foi"  board  of  prisoners,  make 
the  jail  considerably  m.ore  than  self-supporting  year  by  year, 
and  provide  for  repairs,  additions  and  modern  improvem.ents. 
With  a  balance  in  favor  of  the  county.  Fortunately  in  this  rural 
town  tiiere  is  no  conflict  with  other  classes  of  laborers.  Farm 
help  has  become  so  scarce  and  dear  that  the  farmers  welcoiue 
aid  from  this  source. and  in  many  cases  can  carry  on  their  farms 
with  prisoners'  help  at  special  seasons.  Perhaps  ■'■en  thousand 
bushels  of  corn  were  husked  and  as  many  bushels  of  pc>taloes 
dug  by  the  prisoners  last  autumn,  and  there  is  no  difriculty  in 
•  finding  jobs  of  work  through(»ut  the  year.  The  physical  eft'ect 
of  this  outdoor  labor  is  very  marked  and  the  consumption  of 
food  proportionably  larger  than  by  prisoners  kept  in  close 
confmement.  Continual  efforts  are  made  for  their  mental  and 
moral  iinprovement.  Through  the  forethought  of  ]Mr.  vSibley, 
the  present  jailor,  a  prison  library  has  been  instituted,  supplied 
with  suitable  books  and  papers,  which  are  constantly  in  demand 
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and  greatly  appreciated.  A  religious  service  is  held  once  in  two 
weeks  by  the  chaplain,  Reverend  E,  S.  Beard,  and  a  monthly 
n^ieeting  is  held  by  the  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union. 
This  temperance  effort  is  especially  called  for  as  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  the  prisoners  are  brought  there  through  the  use  and 
abuse  of  liquor.  Yet  though  great  pains  are  taken  to  enlighten 
and  reform,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  good  impressions  produced 
are  seldom  lasting.  ]\hich  good  seed  falls  apparently  on  stony 
ground,  but  it  can  at  least  be  said  that  the  influence  of  prison 
life  is  salutary,  and  that  no  man  or  woman  is  the  worse  for  con- 
finement in  Windham  county  jail.  With  regard  to  women  the 
question  has  scarcely  been  tested,  so  few  is  the  ntimber  that 
have  been  committed  to  its  precincts.  The  whole  num.ber  com- 
mitted to  jail  in  the  year  ending  June  3(>th,  18S7,was  22r> ;  num- 
ber discharo-ed,  218 ;  averaofc  number  in  confinement,  34.  Bvfar 
the  larger  proportion  were  received  during  the  winter  when  work 
was  not  attainable.  Over  21  years,  190  ;  under  21  years,  3j  ;  na- 
tives of  Connecticut,  02  ;  of  other  states,  71 ;  other  countries,  92. 
One  man  from  Connecticut,  four  from  other  countries,  could  not 
read  or  write.  Drunkenness  was  the  direct  charge  against  129; 
1(1(3  called  themselves  moderate  drinkers;  one,  habittially  in- 
temperate; IS  strictly  temperate;  113  had  been  previously  in 
prison;  19  were  committed  as  tramps.  Receipts  from  earnings 
of  .prisoners,  81:857.11  ;  total  jail  receipts,  80,420.87  ;  total  jail  ex- 
penditures, 84,988.37. 


CHAPTER  XL 


THE  BENCH  AND  BAR  OF  WINDHAM  COUNTY. 

Early  xVttorneys. — Elislia  Paine. — Samuel  Huntington. — Jabez  Fitch. — Elijihalet 
Dyer.—- Jedidiah  Eklerkin. — Zephaniah  Swift. — Thomas  Stedman. — David 
Bolles. — Sylvanus  Backus. — Daniel  Kies. — Other  "Windham  County  Law- 
yers of  Eormer  Times. — Courts  Removed  to  Brooklyn. — The  "Windham  Coun- 
ty Bar  in  1S20. — Chauncey  F.  Cleveland. — GlimjiFes  of  Many  Practicing  At- 
torneys.— W^illiam  Smith  Scarborough. — Lucius  H.  Kickard. — Elliot  B.  Sum- 
ner.— Abiel  Converse. — Earl  Martin. — Ed\\  ard  Cundall.— John  J.  Penroi^e. — 
George  W^.  Melony. — Seymour  A.  Tingier. — Benjamin  S.  Warner. — Calvin  M. 
Brooks. — Albert  McC.  Mathewson. — Andrew  Jack.-;on  Bowen.— John  L.  Hun- 
ter.—George  A.  Conant.— Arthur  G.  Bill.— Gilbert  W^.  Phillips.— Randolph 
H.  Chandler. — Eric  FL  JohuBon. — Charles  E.  Searls.— Samuel  H.  Seward. — 
Edgar  M.  AVarner, — William  G.  Buteau.— Ebenezer  Stoddard. — Louis  B. 
Cleveland. — Thomas  E.  Graves. — G.  S.  F.  Stoddard. — John  ILdl. — James 
H.  Potter. — George  Earned. — Simon  Davis. 


WITH  the  gradual  adaptation  of  the  new  society  of  Wind- 
ham, county  to  the  forms  and  ciistums  of  civil  order 
and  recognition  of  the  rights  of  individuals,  both  per- 
sonal and  proprietary,  the  need  of  advocates  before  the  consti- 
tuted tribunals  of  justice  began  to  be  felt.  The  profession  of 
the  law,  distinctively  regarded,  does  not  show  itself  as  soon-  as 
some  other  professions-— conspicuously,  the  ministry,  school 
teaching  and  medicine.  But  the  county  was  not  long  organized 
before  the  field  began  to  open  for  the  work  of  the  lawyer.  At 
the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  courts  in  17*^0.  there  was 
probably  no  professional  attorney  residing  in  the  crmity.  When 
cases  were  brought  before  those  early  courts  requiring  the  ser- 
vices of  an  advocate  they  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  attorneys 
from  some  neighboring  town,  frequently  from  Norwich  or  Hart- 
ford. The  first  son  of  Windham  to  be  admitted  to  its  bar  as  a 
legal  practitioner  of  whom  we  have  learned,  was  Jedidiah  Elder- 
kin,  a  young  man,  who  was  admitted  in  1744.  Soon  after  Eliph- 
alet  Dyer,  who  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  174f\at  the  age 
of  nineteen,  studied  law,  and  in  1740  was  admitted  to  the  bar- of 
Windham  county.    These  young  lawyers  entered  with  much 
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zeal  upon  the  practice  of  their  profession,  and  soon  ranked 
among  the  foremost  public  men  of  the  day.  Law  business  Wcis 
beginning  to  be  somewhat  brisk,  and  a  large  number  of  cases 
were  reported  at  eYery  session  of  the  courts.  Eli,sha_Pajne,  Jr., 
of  Canterbury,  was  also  practicing  law  about  that  time.  In 
Plainfield,  Timothy  Pierce  was  one  of  its  most  prominent  and 
respected  citizens,  a  member  of  the  gOYcrnor's  council  and  judge 
of  the  county  and  probate  courts,  all  of  which  offices  he  is  said  to 
haYC  executed  with  stich  diligence  and  care  as  to  be  unblamable. 

Elisha  Paine  was  a  man  of  unusual  breadth  and  force  of  char- 
acterT^successful  practitioner  in  law,  and  uniYersally  conceded 
to  haYC  the  *'  best  sense  of  any  one  in  those  parts."  Of  a  spectt- 
latiYe  and  inquiring  mind,  he  was  prompted  to  inYCstigate  the 
principles  and  practices  of  the  different  organizations,  then  con- 
ducting public  religiotis  exercises,  and  was  soon  led  to  enlist  his 
sympathies  with  the  Separate  moYement  which  attracted  so 
much  notice  during  that  period.  Pie  protested  strongly  against 
the  practices  of  the  established  church  and  pronounced  it  sadly 
lacking  in  the  true  religious  spirit.  So  offensiYC  did  his  position 
on  this  subject  become  that  in  1744  he  Y'as  arrested  and  impris- 
oned for  seYeral  weeks  in  the  county  jail,  but  was  at  last  released 
oil  bail.  He  became  absorbed  in  religious  questions  and  finally 
abandoned  the  practice  of  law  for  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel. 
Pie  rec'eiYcd  a  call  to  a  church  at  Bridgehampton,  L.  I.,  and  in 
1752  he  attempted  to  rem.oYc  his  family  and  personal  property 
thither  but  \vas  again  arrested  by  the  collector  of  society  rates 
for  the  support  of  the  established  church,  which  Paine  refused 
to  pay,  and  Y'as  again  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail.  After  re- 
maining there  scYcral  weeks  he  was  again  set  at  liberty. 

About  the  middle  of  the  L'lst  century  Jabez  Fitch,  zon  of  Proc- 
tor Jabez  Fitch,  was  practicing  as  an  attorney  in  Canterbury. 
He  was  made  justice  of  the  cjuorum  in  1755,  and  judge  of  pro- 
bate in  1759.  vSamuel  Huntington,  son  of  Nathaniel  Plunting- 
ton,  of  vScotland,  was  practicing  law  in  that  town  at  this  period. 
Though  early  noted  for  his  fondness  for  books  and  studY,  he  was 
apprenticed  to  a  cooper,  but  so  improYcd  his  leisure  moments 
that  when  he  had  completed  his  apprenticeship  he  had  not  only 
acqtiired  a  competent  knowledge  of  Latin,  but  had  made  some 
progress  in  tlie  study  of  law,  from  books  borrowed  of  Jedidiah 
Elderkin.  Adopting  this  as  his  chosen  profession,  he  pursued 
his  studies  with  indefatigable  zeal  and  perseYcrance,  and  was  re- 
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warded  with  abundant  success.  Nathan  Frink,  as  king-'s  attor- 
ney, was  practicing  law  in  Pomfret  and  adjoining  towns. 
Thomas,  son  of  John  Grosvenor,  Esq.,  after  graduation  from 
Yale  College  in  17()."),  and  later  preparatory  legal  studies,  also 
opened  a  law  oftice  on  Pomfret  street.  Eliphalet  Dyer  and  Jedi- 
diah  Elderkin,  already  mentioned  as  among  the  early  lawyers  of 
the  county,  were  actively  engaged  for  many  years  in  the  practice 
of  law  at  Windham,  and  ranked  among  the  prominent  public 
men  of  Connecticut.  Among  the  terrible  sounds  which  were 
heard  in  the  great  frog  scare  the  excessively  wrought  imagina- 
tions of  the  populace  could  distinguish  the  vengeful  demands  of 
the  approaching  foe  for  the  bodies  of  their  leaders,  Elderkin  and 
Dyer.  Elisha  Paine,  son  of  the  distinguished  advocate  of  the 
Separate  movement  and  sufferer  for  the  cause,  was  about  170.5. 
practicing  law  at  Plainfield,  where  he  was  admitted  to  a  promin- 
ent position  in  social  and  civil  affairs. 

After  the  close  of  the  revolution  we  find  among  the  promi- 
nent men  of  the  new  generation  Zephaniah  vSwift,  of  Tolland,  es- 
tablished in  Windham  town,  and  winning  immediate  success  as 
a  lawyer.  Jabez  Clark  and  Samuel  Gray,  Jr..  had  married 
daughters  of  Colonel  Jedidiah  Elderkin,  and  engag;ed  in  legal 
practice.  Colonel  Ebenezer  Gray  also  resumed  the  practice  of 
the  legal  profession,  and  engaged  in  public  affairs  as  far  as  his 
enfeebled  health  would  permit.  Timothy  Larrabee  and  the  older 
lawyers  still  continued  in  practice. 

Samuel  E[untiiigton,  one  of  the  most  honored  m.embers  of  the 
bar  of  Windham  county,  and  distinguished  citizens  of  the  colony 
of  Connecticut,  has  already  been  mentioned.  He  deserves  a 
more  extended  notice  than  the  means  at  hand  or  space  at  our 
disposal  will  permit  in  this  connection,  lie  was  descended  from 
an  ancient  and  respectable  family  of  this  county.  His  childhood 
and  vouth  were  distino-uished  bv  indications  of  '^n  excellent  un- 
derstanding  and  a  taste  for  mental  improvement.  Without  the 
advantage  of  a  collegiate  education  or  that  assistance  in  profes- 
sional studies  which  modern  times  have  wisely  encouraged,  he 
acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  law  and  was  early  admitted 
to  the  bar  and  became  eminent  in  his  profession.  In  1774  he  was 
made  an  assistant  judge  in  the  superior  court.  In  ]77r)  he  was 
chosen  into  the  council,  and  in  the  same  year  elected  a  delegate 
to  congress.  In  1770  he  was  made  president  of  that  honorable 
body,  and  in  17.'^('  was  re-elected  to  the  same  station  of  promin- 
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ence.  In  1783  he  was  again  made  a  member  of  congress.  In 
17S4  he  was  chosen  lieutenant  governor  and  appointed  chief 
justice  of  the  state.  In  17SG  he  was  elected  governor  of  Connec- 
ticut and  was  annually  re-elected  by  the  freemen  with  a  singular 
unanimity  until  his  death.  ?Ie  thus  served  in  that  honorable 
position  the  longest  term,  v/ith  but  two  exceptions,  that  has  ever 
been  held  by  any  man  during  the  history  of  the  state.  His  termi 
lasted  nine  years  and  eight  months,  closing  with  his  death,  Jan- 
uary loth.  179(3.  The  exceptions  spoken  of  were  Jonathan 
TrtimbuU,  eleven  years  and  eight  months,  and  Oliver  Wolcott, 
ten  years. 

Thomas,  son  of  Captain  James  vStedman,  opened  a  law  office  on 
Hampton  Hill  about  the  year  1790,  occupying  a  house  built  for 
him  by  his  uncle,  just  north  of  the  meeting  house.  He  greatly 
distinguished  himself  in  his  profession.  He  was  called  "one  of 
the  most  urbane,  oenteel,  intellio'ent  and  oblio^ins;^:  men  of  the 
day."  He  was  rapidly  rising  in  the  estimation  of  the  public,  and 
was  even  mentioned  as  a  candidate  for  the  ofiice  of  o-overnor  of 
the  state,  when  he  was  induced  to  remove  to  ]\Iassena,  X.  Y., 
where  he  quickly  won  public  confidence  and  respect,  and  ac- 
quired a  large  landed  property.  About  this  time  Colonel  Thomas 
Grosvenor  was  engaged  in  the  legal  profession  in  Pomfret.  He 
served  for  a  time  in  the  governor's  council,  and  was  held  in  high 
repute  throtighout  the  state.  His  office  was  a  place  of  constant 
resort  for  soldiers  of  the  revolution,  Indians,  and  all  who  needed 
help  and  counsel.  At  this  time  Zephaniah  Swift,  of  Windham, 
was  called  the  ablest  lawyer  of  eastern  Connecticut.  In  Abing- 
ton  John  Holbrook  was  practicing  law,  occupying  the  homestead 
built  many  years  previous  by  his  grandfather,  Ebenezer  Hol- 
brook. Sylvanus  Backus,  of  Plainfield,  opened  a  law  office  on 
Pomfret  street  and  soon  took  rank  among  the  leading  lawyers  of 
the  county.  His  wife  was  the  only  survi\ing  daughter  of  Doc- 
tor Waldo.  In  Ashford  William  Perkins,  son  of  Isaac  Perkins, 
was  practicing  lav.-,  and  was  becoming  a  prominent  man  in  town 
affairs.  David  Bolles,  after  studying  medicine  for  a  while,  turned 
his  attention  to  the  law  and  became  a  competitor  of  yir.  Perkins 
in  the  practice  of  law  in  Ashford.  He  acquired  a  considerable 
degree  of  success,  and  had  secured  the  favor  of  the  people  called 
Sectaries  "  in  that  and  adjoining  towns,  by  his  open  and  uncom- 
promising opposition  to  any  taxation  for  support  of  public  wor- 
ship, and  to  the  religious  constitution  of  Connecticut.    When  a 
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little  boy  six  years  old  he  had  stood  by  his  mother's  side, 
when  her  precious  pe\Yter  was  taken  by  the  collector  and  carried 
to  the  town  post  and  there  sold  at  auction  to  pay  a  "priest  tax," 
and  her  tears  and  unavailing  remonstrances  had  such  an  effect 
upon  his  childish  mind  that  he  then  and  there  resolved  that 
when  he  became  a  man  he  would  tight  those  laws  that  had  caused 
his  mother  such  distress.  The  surroundings  of  after  years 
strengthened  his  determination,  and  his  manhood  kept  the  boy- 
ish vow.  With  tongue  and  ])en  he  fought,  until  he  had  become 
one  of  the  foremost  champions  of  the  Baptist  cause. 

In  Canterbury  John  Dyer  was  a  prominent  man  in  public  af- 
fairs and  le^^al  matters  as  well.  He  was  colonel  of  the  Eleventh 
regiment,  judge  of  the  county  court,  deputy  in  the  assembly  at 
times  for  forty  years.  In  all  these  public  functions  he  sustained 
an  unblemished  reputation,  and  was  called  "a  man  of  sound 
judgment  and  unbiased  integrity."  He  died  February  25th, 
17y9,  in  the  eighty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  ^Moses  Cleveland 
opened  a  law  ofhce  in  the  same  town,  on  his  paternal  liomestead, 
and  engaged  with  m^uch  spirit  -in  public  and  military  affairs. 
Though  hindered  by  many  other  engagements  from,  devoting 
much  time  to  the  practice  of  his  profession  he  could  direct  others, 
and  many  young  men  studied  lav^  in  his  office.  His  brother, 
Wiiliam  Pitt  Cleveland.  Asa  Bacon,  Ir..  and  Rufus  Adams,  were 
am.ong  those  students,  and  all  for  a  time  practiced  law  in  Canter- 
bur}-.  Elisha  Paine  also  opened  a  law  ollice  in  his  own  house  in 
the  south  part  of  the  town.  William  Dixon,  of  \'oluntown,  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  law  in  Plainfield  about  the  year  1790. 

John  Baldwin,  of  Windham,  the  son  of  Ebcriczer  Baldwin  and 
his  wife,  Ivutli  Swift,  of  ^^lansfield,  was  born  April  oth.  1772.  He 
was  a  lawyer,  judge  of  the  county  court,  served  one  term  in  con- 
gress, and  vas  a  man  of  good  abilities  and  considerably  em- 
ployed as  a  cotmselor  and  in  public  t)usiness.  He  died  ]\Iarch 
27th,  1850.  John  ^NlcClellan,  son  of  General  Samuel  ^IcClellan, 
eraduated  from  Yale  Colleoe  in  1781,  studied  law  with  Cjovernor 
Huntington  and  his  neighbor,  Elon.  Charles  C.  Chandler,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  Windham  county  in  August.  17S7.  and  re- 
mained for  a  time  at  the  family  hi^mestead  in  Woodstock,  suc- 
ceeding to  the  practice  of  his  honored  instructor.  In  1790  he  re- 
moved to  Woodstock  Hill,  there  to  continue  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  and  a  few  months  later  married  Faith  Williams,  the 
oiilv  daU'i^-hier  of  IFmu  William  Williams,  of  Eebanor.. 
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In  Sterling,  Jeremiah  Parish  and  Artemas  Baker  attempted 
legTil  practiee  about  the  close  of  the  last  eentury.  During  the 
early  years  of  the  present  century  we  find  Samuel  Perkins,  David 
-Young,  John  Baldwin,  John  Fitch  and  Philip  Howard  actively 
engaged  in  legal  practice  in  Windham.  At  Ham.pton,  Joseph 
Prentice  was  established,  perhaps  as  the  first  lawyer  of  that 
town.  Other  men  had  been  and  were  then  much  consulted  on 
legal  questions,  though  not  formally  credentialled  in  the  profes- 
sion. vSuch  men  were  x\masa  Clark  and 'Captain  vSilas  Cleveland. 
In  Canterbury  Andrew  T.  Judson,  of  Eastford,  had  already 
gained  a  flourishing  legal  practice.  Other  lawyers  in  that  town 
were  Rufus  Adams  and  iJaniel  Frost.  In  Plainfield  at  this  time 
Calvin  Goddard  Avas  achieving  an  eminent  degree  of  success  as  a 
lawyer.  Flis  ambition  led  him  to  seek  a  laro-er  field,  and  in  1S09 
he  removed  to  Norwich,  leaving  the  field  in  this  town  to  be 
shared  by  Joseph  Eaton  and  Job  3.1  on  roe.  Soon  after  this  time 
Calvin  Hibbard,  of  Windham,  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  in 
Sterling.  In  Killingly  Ebenezer  Young  opened  a  law  ofuce  in 
the  rising  village  of  Westfudd.  In  Pomfret  Judge  Thom.as 
Grosvenor,  vSylvanus  Backus  and  Ebenezer  Grosvenor  were  set- 
tled in  legal  practice.  The  latter  was  a  son  of  General  Lemuel 
Grosvenor,  and  graduated  from  Yale  in  18t)7.  Sylvanus  Backus 
served  for  man_v  years  as  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives 
in  the  state,  and  was  elected  as  a  representative  to  congress  in 
1817.  To  this  position  he  was  chosen  by  the  united  vote  of  all 
parties.  Flis  friends  anticipated  much  from  him  in  that  position, 
but  ere  the  time  came  for  him  to  take  his  seat  he  was  called 
away  from  this  scene  of  action.  He  died  in  February,  1S17. 
Activitv  of  mind  and  brillianc\'  en  iniLicr-ination,  combined  with 
much  solidity  and  strength,  made  him  one  of  the  most  infiuen- 
tial  men  of  tlie  time,  indeed,  a  strong  pilktr  of  society  and  the 
state.  He  left  a  widow  and  five  children.  A  few  months  kiter 
he  was  followed  by  his  brother  attorney,  Ebenezer  Grosvenor, 
one  of  Pomfret's  most  promising  sons.  Elisha  B.  Perkins,  who 
had  studied  with  'vSquire  Backus,  now  succeeded  to  his  practice. 
John  F.  Williams  at  this  time  practiced  law  at  AVest  Woodstock. 

About  the  time  of  the  war  of  1815  John  Parish  and  Daniel  Kies 
\vere  practicing  law  in  Brooklyn.  The  mother  of  the  latter  had 
invented  an  improvement  in  weaving  straAv  with  silk  or  thread, 
for  which  she  received  a  patent  in  ]\lay,  18<")0,  and  he  had  become 
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SO  much  absorbed  in  attempting  to  utilize  that  invention  that 
he  suffered  considerable  pecuniary  loss  by  it. 

The  courts  of  Windham  county  were  removed  from  the  vil- 
lage of  Windham  to  Brooklyn  in  July,  1820.  The  bar  of  AVmd- 
ham  county  at  this  time  boasted  a  very  creditable  array  of  legal 
talent,  and  held  a  good  position  in  the  state.  It  was  represented 
in  the  different  towns  as  follows  :  Brooklyn — John  I^arisli,  Daniel 
Kies,  Jonathan  A.  Welch  ('son  of  Doctor  Moses  C.  Welch),  Uriel 
Fuller;  Ashford — David  Bolles,  Philip  Hayward,  vSamuel  Ash- 
ley;  Canterbury — Rufus  Adams,  Andrew  T.  Judson,  Daniel 
Frost,  Jr.;  Hampton — Joseph  Prentice.  Chauncey  F.  Cleveland 
(admitted  at  the  last  court  session  in  Windham);  Killingly — 
Ebenezer  Young  ;  Plainfield — Joseph  Eaton,  Ira  Case  ;  Lebanon — 
W^illiani  T.  Williams,  Denison  Wattles,  jr.,  Henry  Huntington  ; 
Pomfret — John  Holbrook,  Elisha  B.  Perkins,  Jonathan  Prescott 
Hall ;  Sterling — Calvin  Hibbard  ;  Thompson — Gt-'orge  Earned, 
Simon  Davis;  Windham-— Jabez  Clark,  vSamuel  Perkins,  David 
Young,  John  Baldwin,  John  Fitch,  Thomas  Gray.  Edwards 
Clarke;  Woodstock — John  }vIcClellan,  Ebenezer  Stoddard,  John 
F.  Williams.  Daniel  P.  Tyler  soon  after  commenced  the  prac- 
tice of  law,  at  first  for  a  short  time  in  Pomfret  and  then  in 
Brooklyn,  his  native  town.  About  the  year  ISHo  we  find  Francis 
B.  Johnson  in  legal  practice  in  place  of  Ira  Case,  deceased,  in 
Plainfield.  William  Dyer,  of  Canterbury,  opened  a  law  office 
in  Central  Village.  Joseph  Eaton  of  this  town  was  now  also 
chief  judge  of  the  county  court.  George  vS.  Catlm,  a  lawyer  of 
brilliant  promise,  was  now  located  in  Windham,  jabez  Clark, 
of  Windham,  for  a  time  chief  justice  of  the  county  court,  died  in 
1S30.  Jndge  Ebenezer  Devotion,  who  had  long  been  prominent 
in  Scotland  affairs,  died  in  1S29  in  the  eighty-ninth  year  of 
his  age. 

Chauncey  F.  Cleveland,  of  Hampton,  won  iiumediate  success 
at  the  bar,  evincing  remarkable  skill  in  presenting  a  case  to  a 
jury,  and  was  equally  successful  in  winning  the  suffrages  of  his 
fellow  citizens.  In  182G  he  was  sent  as  a  representative  to  the 
legislature,  and  thenceforward  was  retained  in  public  service. 
Fie  was  made  judge  of  Windham  probate  district,  and  pro^^ecu- 
ting  attorney  fc»r  the  county.  In  Ashford,  Ichabod  P.ulkley,  a 
very  able  young  man,  succeeded  to  the  legal  practice  of  David 
Bolles,  who  died  during  the  year  1830.  'Mr.  Bulkley  was  also 
made  judge  of  probate.    He  won  a  high  position  at  the  bar,  and 
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was  employed  on  the  celebrated  Crandall  case  and  in  many  other 
important  suits.  He  died  in  1838,  and  after  that  Jared  D.  Rich- 
mond, of  Westford,  established  himself  in  Ashford  village,  and 
practiced  law  for  many  years.  John  F.  Williams  was  practicing 
law  in  West  Woodstock  about  183.5.  In  Killingly  a  second  law- 
yer was  established  in  the  person  of  Thomas  Backus,  of  Sterling, 
a  graduate  of  Brown  University,  who  was  made  judge  of  the 
newly  constituted  probate  court  in  1830.  John  Holbrook  was 
practicing  law  in  xVbington  in  183G. 

William  Dyer  was  born  at  Canterbury  October  2oth,  1802,  and 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Elijah  and  Mary  (  Robinson')  Dyer.  He  had 
two  brothers,  the  late  Elijah  Dyer,  ^I.  D.,  of  Norwich,  Conn.,  a 
physician  well  knov>m  throughout  eastern  Connecticut  and  Avho 
died  at  Norwich  March  10th,  1882,  after  a  successful  practice  of 
his  profession  of  more  than  half  a  century,  and  Harvey  Robinson 
Dyer,  who  has  retired  from  active  business  pursuits  and  is  still 
a  resident  of  Canterbury  honored  by  all  who  know  him,  and 
one  sister,  Mary  Elizabeth,  who  married  the  late  Kimball 
Kennedy  of  Plainficld.  His  early  life,  like  that  of  so  many  of 
the  young  men  of  his  generation,  w^as  spent  in  farm  life  with  his 
father,  attending  the  common  schools  of  the  day,  and  afterward 
was  a  student  in  Plainficld  Academy,  which  at  the  time  Avas 
fully  equal  to  any  of  the  academic  institutions  of  New  England. 
As  was  the  custom  of  the  times  he  was  engaged  for  several  win- 
ters in  the  occupation  of  a  school  teacher,  the  better  to  enable 
him  to  obtain  an  education  and  to  meet  the  expenses  incident 
to  preparing  himself  for  his  chosen  profession,  the  law,  which 
he  studied  with  the  late  Honorable  Calvin  Goddard,  afterward 
judge  of  the  superior  court,  and  the  late  Daniel  Frost.  Esq.,  of 
Canterburv,  both  of  whom  were  acknowled^red  to  be  amomr  the 
leaders  at  the  bar.  In  the  year  1831  he  Avas  admitted  to  the  bar, 
and  removing  to  Plainficld  commenced  the  practice  of  law  at 
Central  Village,  where  he  continued  to  reside  until  his  death  in 
1875.  He  was  pre-eminently  an  oftice  lawyer,  never  attempting 
to  thoroughly  acquaint  himself  Avith  the  decisions  of  courts 
upon  questions  of  law,  but  was  always  familiar  with  the  statute 
law,  and  the  principles  of  common  law,  which  his  sound  judg- 
ment enabled  him  to  interpret  and  apply  with  remarkable 
accuracv  to  all  the  varied  affairs  of  his  larq-e  constituencv  in  tiie 
section  in  which  he  practiced  xVll  classes  of  people  resorted  to 
him  for  advice,  and  such  was  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  that 
10 
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his  instructions  were  regarded  as  law.  He  was  fnterested  in 
business  matters  outside  the  sphere  of  his  profession,  being  en- 
gaged for  a  term  of  years  in  cotton  manufacturing  and  mer- 
cantile affairs  with  his  brother  Harvey  and  his  brother-in-law, 
Kimball  Kennedy.  He  was  averse  to  accepting  any  public  office 
and  though  often  requested  to  allow  his  name  to  be  used  in 
nomination  for  positions  within  the  realm  of  the  gift  of  the 
people,  he  courteously  but  peremptorily  declined  all  except  such 
as  were  actually  connected  with  the  field  whicn  he  had  selected 
as  his  workshop,  only  once  accepting  the  position  of  town 
representative,  and  was  house  chairman  of  the  judiciary  comi- 
mittee. 

He  was  thrice  married,  his  first  wife  being  Susan,  a  daughter 
of  the  late  IMorey  Burgess,  M.  D.,  the  second  Olivia,  the  only 
daughter  of  the  late  Nathan  P.  Sessions,  both  of  Plainfield,  and 
the  third,  Sarah,  daughter  of  the  late  Joseph  James,  of  Cov- 
entry, R.  I.,  who  at  the  time  of  his  death  with  two  children  sur- 
vived him,  viz.,  William  J.  and  Mary. 

In  March,  1888,  the  son  William  J.  died  after  a  short  illness,  in 
the  twenty-second  year  of  his  age.  A  young  man  of  superior  mind 
and  a  fine  education,  he  was  called  away  just  as  the  hopes  of  his 
relatives  and  friends  were  in  expectation  of  a  long,  useful  and 
honorable  life.  He  was  universally  acknowledged  to  be  a  thor- 
ough Christian  gentleman  by  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  an  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  him. 

Honorable  Elisha  Carpenter  was  born  in  that  part  of  Ashford 
which  is  now  the  town  of  Eastford  on  the  14th  day  of  January, 
1824.  His  parents  had  seven  sons  and  one  daughter,  all  of  whom 
are  now  living.  His  father  died  in  1872  aged  eighty-one  years, 
and  his  mother  ten  years  later  at  the  age  of  eiglity-six.  The 
first  representatives  of  the  Carpenter  family  in  this  country 
came  from  England  in  1042  and  settled  at  or  near  Attleboro, 
Mass.  The  first  settlers  and  their  descendants  for  many  genera- 
tions seem  to  have  been  farmers  and  mechanics,  as  it  is  not 
known  that  any  of  them  followed  any  of  the  learned  professions 
until  modern  times.  Thev  belonsred  to  the  middle  class,  indus- 
trious,  intelligent  and  respectable ;  in  short  good  citizens.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  ancestors  of  Judge  Carpenter's  mother, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Scarborough. 

The  early  life  of  our  subject  was  spent  upon  the  farm.  His 
early  educational  facilities  were  meagre,  being  such  as  were 
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afforded  by  the  district  school,  which  was  more  than  a  mile  from 
his  home  and  some  five  miles  from  any  village  or  business 
center.  There  he  attended  school  during  the  winter  months, 
assisting-  in  the  labor  of  the  farm  in  summer,  until  he  was  six- 
teen years  of  age.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  engaged  in  teach- 
ing in  Willington,  Conn.  He  taught  school  for  several  winters, 
attending  school  and  working  summers.  He  fitted  for  college 
at  the  "  Ellington  Institute  "  in  charge  of  Reverend  Richard  S. 
Rust,  succeeded  by  Reverend  ^Ir.  Buckham.  He  never  entered 
college  but  continued  his  education  in  the  school  room,  the  law 
office  and  in  the  forum. 

He  studied  law  w^ith  the  late  Jonathan  A.  Welch,  Esq.,  of 
Brooklyn,  Conn.,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  December,  1846. 
He  began  practice  in  his  native  town  January  1st,  1S47,  and  con- 
tinued there  until  March,  1851,  when  he  succeeded  the  late  Honor- 
able Thomas  Backus  at  Danielsonville.  In  the  summer  of  1851  he 
was  appointed  states  attorney  for  Windham  county  for  one  year, 
and  was  reappointed  in  1854  and  continued  to  hold  the  ofhce  until 
1801.  In  1857  and  1 858  he  represented  the  then  Fourteenth  district 
in  the  state  senate,  serving  in  the  latter  year  as  chairman  of  the 
judiciary  committee  and  president  pro  tan,  of  the  senate.  In  1861, 
with  Edwin  H.  Bugbee,  he  represented  Killingly  in  the  lower 
house  of  the  general  assembly  and  served  as  chairman  of  the 
military  committee.  During  this  session  he  was  elected  a  judge 
of  the  superior  court,  succeeding  Judge  Butler,  who  was  elected 
to  the  supreme  court.  In  1865  he  w^as  elected  a  judge  of  the 
supreme  court  of  errors  to  succeed  Governor  Dutton,  who  re- 
tired by  constitutional  limitation  at  the  age  of  seventy.  His  term 
commenced  in  February,  1800,  and  he  has  held  the  office  by 
successive  reappointments  to  the  present  time.  At  the  organi- 
zation of  the  state  board  of  education  in  1805  he  was  appointed 
a  member  of  that  board,  which  position  he  held  for  eighteen 
years.  He  is  now  a  member  of  the  boar(.l  of  pardons  of  the 
state. 

Judge  Carpenter,  in  1848,  was  united  in  marriage  to  Harriet 
Grosvenor  Brown,  daughter  of  Shubael  Brown,  of  Brooklyn,  and 
niece  of  Reverend  John  Brown,  D.D.,  formerly  of  Boston,  who 
died  in  Hadley,  Mass.  ]^Irs.  Carpenter  died  in  1874,  leaving  one 
son,  who  died  in  1870,  and  three  daughters  who  still  survive.  In 
1870  Judge  Carpenter  was  married  to  vSophiaTyler  Cowen.  of  Hart- 
ford, a  daughter  of  the  late  Sidney  J.  Cowen.  of  Saratoga,  and 
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granddaughter  of  Esek  Cowen,  formerly  a  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  off  New  York.  vShe  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  Thomas  Hooker, 
the  founder  of  Connecticut,  and  of  Jonathan  Edwards.  They 
have  one  son  and  one  daughter. 

The  first  lawyer  who  located  in  the  growing  village  of  Putnam 
was  Harrison  Johnson,  who  established  himself  there  about 
1840.    Chauncey  F.  Cleveland,  commonly  called  Governor  Cleve- 
land, was  practicing  in  Hampton,  where  he  spent  a  long  life, 
and  devoted  himself  to  advancing  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  man, 
both  in  his  own  locality  and  elsewhere.    He  was  greatly  inter- 
ested in  railroad  enterprises,  and  was  largely  instrumental  in 
securing  the  convenience  of  a  railroad  through  his  own  town 
where  it  was  so  much  needed.    Besides  his  law  practice  he  was 
pre-eminently  a  public  servant.    After  two  years  in  the  state 
legislature,  devoted  largely  in  the  encouragement  of  railroad 
enterprise,  he  was  sent  as  a  representative  to  congress  in  1849. 
There  he  gave  his  vote  and  influence  in  opposing  the  extension 
of  slavery,  thus  incurring  the  displeasure  of  the  dem.ocratic 
party,  by  whom  he  had  been  nommated.    But  he  was  heartily 
supported  by  a  constituency  in  sympathy  with  his  views  and 
was  re-elected  for  another  term  by  a  much  greater  majority 
than  at  first.    He  soon  became  a  bold  and  vigorous  opposer  of 
slavery,  and  in  the  memorable  campaign  of  18G0  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  electoral  ticket  which  gave  the  vote  of  the  state 
to  Abraham  Lincoln.    He  was  appointed  by  Governor  Bucking- 
ham one  of  the  delegates  to  the  Washington  Peace  Convention 
of  ]March,  1861,  when  he  used  his  influence  as  best  he  could  to 
avert  the  threaten injr  war,  but  without  avail.    Durinor  t;he  war 
he  earnestly  supported  the  administration.    The  term  of  service 
which  gave  him  the  title  "  Governor,"  which  he  afterward  wore, 
was  the  two  years  1842  to  1844.    He  practiced  his  profession  as 
an  advocate  whenever  the  demands  of  offlcial  labors  would  per- 
mit.   His  otherwise  happy  and  honored  life,  among  his  own 
people  in  Hampton,  was  shadowed  by  heavy  bereavements  —the 
death  of  his  most  promising  son.  John  J.  Cleveland,  in  early 
manhood,  followed  in  less  than  two  years  by  the  death  of  his 
only  surviving  child,  Delia  Diantha,  the  wife  of  Plon.  Alfred  A. 
Burnham. 

William  Smith  Scarborough  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  this  coun- 
ty, August  2d,  1814.  He  graduated  from  Yale  College,  with  the 
famous  class  of  1837,  of  which  class  he  was  a  popular  and  dis- 
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tinguished  member.  He  studied  law  in  the  law  school  of  Tran- 
sylvania University  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  entered  upon  the 
practice  of  law  in  Thompson,  in  January,  1841 .  He  soon  gained 
a  high  position  at  the  bar  of  Windham  county,  and  served  as 
state  senator  in  1S4G.  On  account  of  failing  health  he  removed 
to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where  he  soon  resumed  the  practice  of  his 
profession  with  fidelity  and  success,  serving  there  as  school  com- 
missioner. He  returned  and  again  made  his  home  in  Thomip- 
son,  in  1884,  and  still  resides  there. 

Lucius  H.  Rickard  was  born  in  Pomfret,  October  12th,  1828.  At 
the  age  of  four  years  he  removed  with  his  parents  to  Hampton, 
and  four  years  later  to  Killingly,  where  his  home  has  been,  with 
brief  exceptions,  from  that  time  till  the  present.  He  worked  on 
the  farm  and  attended  the  district  school  until  he  Avas  thirteen 
years  of  age,  when  he  went  to  the  vScituate  Seminary,  in  Rhode 
Island,  remaining  tliere  four  years.  Afterward  he  attended  the 
East  Greenwich  vSeminary  for  six  months,  all  the  time  working 
to  pay  his  own  expenses.  In  October,  1848,  he  went  to  Greene 
county,  N.  Y.,  and  amid  the  rugged  scenery  of  the  Catskill 
mountains  taught  school  in  the  town  of  Hunter  for  two  years. 
During  this  time  he  commenced  the  study  of  lavr  with  Hon.  Ly- 
man Tremain,  who  was  then  located  at  Durham,  in  Greene  coun- 
ty. -Remaining  in  that  county  until  1850,  ^Ir.  Rickard  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  at  Albany,  during  that  year,  and  the  following 
spring  returned  to  Killingly  and  commenced  the  practice  of  law. 
In  1852  he  was  appointed  to  a  government  position  at  Washing- 
ton by  President  Pierce,  which  position  he  retained  imtil  during 
President  Buchanan's  administration  he  was  appointed  assistant 
district  attorney  of  Iowa  and  removed  to  that  state.  There  he 
remained  until  18G2,  when  he  returned  to  his  old  home  in  Kil- 
lingly. He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  United  States 
supreme  court  at  AVashington  in  18G1.  Smce  I8G2  he  has  con- 
tinued in  the  practice  of  his  profession  here.  He  has  been  five 
times  elected  warden  of  the  boroucjh  of  Danielsonville,  and  at 
the  present  time  is  commissioner  of  the  supreme  court,  justice 
of  the  peace  and  notary  public. 

Elliot  Benjamin  Sumner  was  born  in  Tolland,  Conn.,  August 
23d,  1834.  Pie  was  the  son  of  William  A.  Sumner  and  Anna 
Washburn  Sumner,  his  mother  being  now  living  at  the  age  of 
ninety-five  years.  Lentil  he  reached  the  age  of  sixteen  years  he 
lived  on  his  father's  farm  at  Tolland ;  he  then  entered  the  Wes- 
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leyan  Academy  at  Wilbraham,  Mass.,  where  he  was  fitted  for  the 
Wesleyan  University  at  [Nliddletown,  Conn.,  but  circumstances 
prevented  his  pursuing  tliat  course  of  study.  In  ISoo  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  law  with  the  late  Judge  Loren  P.  Waldo 
and  Honorable  Alvin  P.  Hyde  at  Tolland,  at  which  place  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  Auo^ust,  1S57.  In  the  followini?-  December 
he  opened  an  office  at  Willimantic,  where  he  has  since  been 
steadily  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  occupying  the 
same  office  for  more  than  thirty  years.  In  IcSOl  he  married  r^Iiss 
Sarah  E.  Farnham,who  died  in  ISSl,  leaving  two  children,  Flor- 
ence A.  Sumner  and  William  A.  Sumner,  who  are  still  living. 
In  1857  ]\Ir.  Sumner  was  assistant  clerk  in  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, and  in  1871  senator  from  the  Thirteenth  senatorial 
district.  He  was  then  chairman  of  the  committee  on  federal  re- 
lations and  cities  and  boroughs.  He  has  from  time  to  time  held 
various  countv,  town  and  borouijh  offices.  His  church  relations 
are  with  the  F>aptists. 

Abiel  Converse  was  born  in  the  toAvn  of  Thompson,  in  Wind- 
ham county,  on  the  llJth  of  December,  1815.  His  early  life  and 
education  were  with  a  primitive  people,  amid  very  primitive 
scenes,  and  in  the  most  primitive  schools.  In  conformity  to  the 
customs  of  the  time,  he  was  subjected  to  the  most  exacting  la- 
bor upon  a  hard  and  rugged  farm  from  childhood  to  the  stature 
of  a  man.  An  abundance  of  simple  and  substantial  food,  and  an 
active  life  in  the  open  air  gave  him  health  and  vigor  for  a  life- 
time. At  about  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  he  began  teaching 
"common  schools"  during  a  few  months  in  the  winter,  continu- 
ing his  farm  labors  the  rest  of  the  year.  Two  or  three  years 
later  he  entered  Wesleyan  Academv  at  Wilbraliarn.  Mass..  pre- 
pared for  college  and  graduated  at  Wesleyan  University  at  ^lid- 
dletown.  Conn.,  in  1830,  during  all  this  time  teaching  school  oc- 
casionally to  supply  a  chronic  deficiency  in  his  exchequer. 

Soon  after  graduation  he  entered  the  law  office  of  Hon.  Peter 
C.  Bacon,  late  of  Worcester,  ]Mass.,  as  a  student,  where  he  re- 
mained for  about  two  years,  and  was  then  entered  a  student  of 
Hon.  L.  F.  S.  Foster,  of  Norwich,  Conn.,  after  which  he  was 
called  to  the  bar  of  New  London  county  in  February,  1842.  He 
soon  commenced  the  practice  of  his  chosen  profession  at  Daniel- 
sonville  in  Windham  county,  and  successfully  pursued  the  sam.e 
until  1854,  a  period  of  twelve  years.  At  this  time  he  removed 
to  New  London,  at  once  rose  to  prominence  in  the  profession  and 
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secured  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his  associates  at  the  bar, 
his  large  clientag-e  and  of  the  public.  Twenty  years  later  he  re- 
tired from  all  active  business  and  removed  to  his  native  town  of 
Thompson,  where  he  is  still  living  in  the  enjoyment  of  vigorous 
health  and  a  fair  competence. 

On  the  17th  of  Xovember,  1842,  he  w^as  joined  in  marriage 
with  Miss  Matilda  Sly,  of  Dudley,  Mass.,  an  estimable  young 
lady  who  has  since  shared  his  joys  and  sorrows,  and  still  lives  in 
robust  health,  nearing  gently  and  serenely  the  evening  of  life. 
Two  daughters  crowned  this  union:  to  wit,  ^lary  Ellen,  born 
July  17th,  1847,  who  died  Xovember  19th,  1884,  and  Martha  An- 
na, born  October  2Sth,  1848,  married  to  ]Major  Charles  C.  ^lac- 
Connell  of  the  United  vStates  army  on  the  2Gth  of  December, 
1871,  at  New  London,  Conn.,  who  died  in  Fort  Adams  at  X'ew- 
port,  January  0th,  1874. 

Mr.  Converse  traces  his  genealogy  for  more  than  eight  hun- 
dred years  back  to  Xormandy,  France,  where  the  titled  family 
of  De  Coigniries  held  a  distinguished  place  among  the  Xorman 
nobles  of  that  day  in  possession  of  large  estates  around  the 
Chateau  of  Coignir.  A  member  of  this  family,  Roger  De 
Coigniries,  accompanied  William  the  Conqueror  in  his  invasion 
of  England  in  lOGO,  was  one  of  his  most  trusted  and  able  chief- 
tains, and  so  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Hastings  that 
his  name  was  entered  upon  the  roll  of  honor  in  the  record  of  the 
battle  and  placed  in  the  abbey  erected  upon  the  battle  field  by 
William  and  called  the  Battle  Abbey.  This  name  after  the  con- 
quest was  changed  to  Coniers  or  Conyers,  and  was  transmitted 
with  vast  estates  by  lords  and  barons  and  nobles  for  more  than 
five  hundred  years  as  the  records  show.  In  1590  in  this  line  was 
born  Edward  Conyers,  who  in  1630  came  with  AVinthrop  to 
America,  and  with  him  settled  in  Charlestown  near  Boston.  He 
is  the  ancestor  of  the  family  of  Conyers  or  Convers,  and  later 
Converse,  in  this  country.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
first  church  in  that  town,  now  known  as  the  First  Church  of 
Boston,  also  of  what  is  now  the  First  Church  of  Charlestown, 
and  a  few  years  later  of  the  church  and  town  of  Woburn,  was 
the  first  deacon  of  the  last  named  church,  continuing  such  until 
his  death.  He  became  a  leader  and  distinguished  citizen  of 
that  town,  and  was  honored  with  all  the  oftices  in  the  gift  of  its 
inhabitants. 

His  grandson,  Samuel  Convers,  settled  in  the  north  part  of  the 
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town  of  Killingly  in  1710,  then  Thompson  Parish,  and  was  one 
of  the  very  first  settlers  in  that  remote  section.  From  him  has 
descended  a  large  portion  of  the  people  of  that  name  in  the 
United  States. 

Jonathan  Convers,  sixth  in  the  line  from  Deacon  Edward  of 
Wobtirn,  was  born  in  Thompson  Parish,  married  Keziah  Hughs, 
and  was  the  father  of  a  large  family  of  children,  the  eldest  being 
Elijah  Convers,  who  married  Experience  Hibbard  and  was  the 
father  of  four  children,  the  youngest  being  Riel  Convers,  who 
married  Alice  Bixby,  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  earliest  settlers 
of  Thompson  Parish. 

Abiel  Converse,  eldest  son  of  Riel  and  Alice,  was  a  born  demo- 
crat, and  very  early  entered  with  characteristic  enthusiasm  the 
arena  of  politics.  While  never  seeking  official  position,  he  was 
honored,  by  his  party  with  many  offices  of  trust,  the  dtities  of 
which  he  discharo-ed  with  abilitv,  fidelitv  and  inte!:{Titv. 

In  1844,  he  was  appointed  by  the  court,  attorney  for  the  state 
in  and  for  Windham  cotmty  and  held  the  office  by  reappoint- 
ments for  several  years.  In  1S45  he  represented  the  town  of 
Killingly  in  the  general  assembly  of  the  state.  In  1S4S  and  in 
1849  he  was  appointed  by  the  general  assembly  judge  of  probate 
for  the  district  of  Killino^lv.  After  his  removal  to  New  London 
he  was  clerk  of  the  cotirt  of  probate  for  that  district,  judge  of  the 
city  police  court  and  of  the  city  court  (civil),  and  for  several 
years  city  attorney.  He  has  always  taken  a  deep  interest  in 
public  edtication  and  been  active  in  school  boards  for  many 
years,  and  in  all  places  where  he  has  resided.  He  has  been 
leader  of  a  forlorn  hope  of  his  party  in  many  contests  against 
overwhelming  odds.  He  was  the  democratic  candidate  for  con- 
gress in  his  district  directly  after  the  civil  war  and  received  the 
full  vote  of  his  party, 

p]arl  Martin  was  born  in  Chaplin  in  the  year  18*70.  He  was  the 
son  of  Thomas  and  Hannah  ^lartin.  He  read  law  Vv^th  Judge 
Richmond,  of  Ashford,  Conn.,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1847.  He  removed  to  Danielsonville  in  1849,  and  has  lived  there 
since  that  time.  He  was  jtidge  of  the  superior  cotirt  of  Connec- 
ticut from  1874  to  1882  inclusive,  and  has  served  one  term  in  the 
legislature  as  a  representative,  being  ptit  in  nomination  by  the 
democrats.  He  was  married  in  18.">.')  to  C.  Jane  Champlin,  daughter 
of  Deacon  Benjamin  Champlin. 
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•  Edward  Cundall  was  born  in  Killingly,  March  9th,  1831.  He 
was  a  descendant  of  Joseph  Cundall,  who  was  born  in  1092,  and 
came  from  York  county,  England,  to  Boston  and  thence  to  Rhode 
Island,  where  he  engaged  in  woolen  manufacture.  The  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  pursued  a  course  of  study  at  Hopkins  Acad- 
emy and  studied  law  with  Judge  Foster  of  Norwich.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  ISjI.  From  18CG  to  1872  he  was  state's 
attorney  for  Windham  county.  In  1872  he  was  appointed  clerk 
of  the  superior  and  supreme  courts  for  this  county.  He  held  a 
major's  commission  in  the  Seventh  regiment,  was  a  representa- 
tive in  the  state  legislature  in  18rr7,  18CG  and  1883,  a  senator 
from  the  Thirteenth  district  in  1865,  and  a  member  of  the  com- 
mission to  revise  the  probate  laws  of  Connecticut.  He  was  mar- 
ried Xovember  26th,  1857,  to  Emily  -^I.  Smith,  of  Killingly. 
They  have  two  children  living,  Arthur  L.  and  Clarence  E.,  who 
o;raduated  at  Yale  Law  School  in  the  class  of  1888.  He  died  in 
October,  1885. 

John  J.Penrose. — The  parents  of  the  subject  of  this  biography 
are  William  and  Lydia  Lynch  Penrose.  Their  son,  John  J.  Pen- 
rose, was  born  on  the  12th  of  December,  1821,  in  New  York  city, 
and  when  eight  years  of  age  removed  to  Hampton,  Connecticut. 
His  education  was  received  at  the  common  and  select  schools  of 
the  town,  with  additional  advantages  at  a  later  date  under  a 
private  tutor,  where  he  became  familiar  with  the  Latin  language 
and  English  history  and  literature.  He  in  his  nineteenth  year 
began  the  study  of  law  with  Governor  Chauncey  F.  Cleveland, 
and  continuing  for  three  years  as  a  student,  was  admitted  to 
practice  at  the  bar  of  Connecticut  in  1843.  ^Ir.  Penrose  located 
in  Central  Village,  in  the  town  of  Plainfield,  Avhere  he  is  still 
•engaged  in  the  practice  of  the  law.  He  very  soon  attained  a 
prominent  place  in  the  profession,  and  has  been  identified  with 
the  leading  cases  that  have  come  before  the  courts  of  Windham 
and  the  adjacent  counties. 

Always  politically  allied  with  the  democracy  he  Avas  during 
the  critical  period  of  the  war  a  war  democrat,  and  in  1860  can- 
didate for  the  position  of  elector-at-large  on  the  Douglas  ticket. 
He  has  also  received  the  nomination  for  congressional  honors, 
and  has  for  twenty  years  held  the  position  of  state's  attorney 
for  Windham  county.  He  is  a  trustee  of  the  Windham  County 
Savings  Bank  and  identified  with  other  business  interests  in  the 
county.    Mr.  Penrose  was  married  in  October,  1869,  to  Rebecca, 
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daughter  of  Henry  Angell,  of  Plainfield,  a  lineal  descendant  of 
Roger  Williams.  Their  cliildren  are  two  daughters,  Kate  and 
Nellie,  and  a  son,  John  J.,  Jr. 

George  W.  2^Ielony  was  born  at  Windham  February  loth,  IS.iO, 
being  the  second  son  of  Norman  and  vSophia  i  Beckwith  i  ]Melony. 
He  graduated  from  the  Natchaug  vSchool  at  Willimantic  in  1S71, 
and  commenced  the  study  of  law  with  ^Ir.  E.  B.  vSumner,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Windham  county  in  1874.  He  soon 
after  commenced  the  practice  of  law  in  Willimantic,  in  which 
he  has  since  practiced. 

Seymour  A.  Tingier  (originally  Tinker)  was  the  son  of  Dea- 
con Edward  L.  Tinker  and  Laura  Steele,  and  was  born  in  the 
little  hill  town  of  Tolland,  Hampden  county,  Ivlass.,  E'ecember 
4th,  1829.  After  a  preparatory  course  at  the  Westfield,  ^la.^s.. 
Academy  and  Connecticut  Literary  Institution,  of  vSufheld,  Conn., 
he  entered  Williams  College,  from  which  he  graduated  in  185."). 
He  then  went  west,  with  the  intention  of  locating  in  Nebraska, 
but  returned  in  1857,  and  was  married.  November  25th  of  that 
year,  to  vSarah  Twining,  the  only  daughter  of  Lyman  Twining, 
of  Tolland.  He  had  previously  studied  law  in  the  office  of  his 
brother-in-law,  William  F.  Slocum,  at  Grafton,  ]\lass.  About 
this  time  he  applied  to  the  ]\Iassachusetts  legislature,  and  that 
body  legalized  the  change  of  his  surname  to  Tingier.  In  1858 
he  established  himself  in  the  practice  of  law  at  Webster,  ^lass.. 
where  he  continued  until  1878,  when  he  removed  over  into  the 
adjoining  tovm  of  Thompson,  Windham  county.  Conn.  Here 
he  devoted  most  of  his  attention  to  farming,  practicing  law  but 
little,  until  his  death,  July  23d,  1888.  He  held  various  town  of- 
fices in  Webster,  and  during  his  life  in  Thompson  served  on  the 
board  of  assessors,  board  of  relief  and  as  registrar  of  voters. 
His  death  was  the  result  of  a  fall  from  a  scaffold  in  his  barn. 
His  first  wife  died  August  22d,  1804.  leaving  two  children,  both 
born  at  Webster — Lyman  Twining  Tingier,  who  is  now  practic- 
inof  law  in  his  native  town,  and  i^arah  P.  Tincjier,  who  is  also 
still  living.  In  1870  he  married  Aviary  L.  Tucker,  daughter  of 
Charles  Tucker,  of  Webster,  who  survives  him. 

Benjamin  Silliman  Warner  was  born  in  Woodstock,  Conn., 
Septeml)er  24th,  1850.  He  was  the  son  of  Alexander  and  ^lary 
Trumbull  Warner.  His  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Mathewson,  was  the  great-granddaughter  of  William  Williams, 
one  of  the  signers  of  the  declaration  of  independence,  whose 
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wife  was  the  dan^^hter  of  Governor  Jonathan  Trumbull,  the  im- 
mortal "  Brother  Jonathan,"  whose  real  name  has  been  taken  as 
the  nick-name  of  a  nation.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  Mr.  Warner's 
lineao^e,  throug^h  maternal  ancestry,  connects  him  with  two  of  the 
conspicuous  patriots  of  revolutionary  times.  He  lived  in  Wood- 
stock until  he  was  five  years  of  age,  at  which  time  he  went  South 
with  his  mother  who  went  to  join  her  husband,  then  in  command 
of  the  Thirteenth  Connecticut  Volunteers.  They  lived  in  camp 
with  Lieutenant  Colonel  Warner  until  after  the  surrender  of 
Port  Hudson.  Young-  Warner  then  lived  in  New  Orleans,  where 
he  attended  school,  till  after  the  close  of  the  war.  His  father 
bought  a  plantation  in  Madison  county,  Miss.,  and  there  they 
lived  for  three  years,  after  which  Benjamin  was  sent  to  school 
for  a  year  and  a  half  at  Lookout  ^lountain,  Tenn.  The  follow- 
ing  year  he  acted  as  messenger  in  the  senate,  at  Jackson,  ^liss. 
In  the  spring  of  1872  he  came  to  Windham  county,  and  for  four 
years  lived  at  the  home  of  his  grandparents  in  Pomfret,  attend- 
ing school  meanwhile  in  Woodstc>ck.  He  graduated  at  the  Put- 
nam High  School  in  1877,  and  then  took  a  special  course  for  one 
year  at  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School.  He  then  began  reading 
law  in  the  office  of  Charles  E.  Searls,  of  Putnam,  and  two  years 
later  attended  the  L^niversity  of  the  City  of  New  York,  where 
he  graduated  in  1882,  and  was  immediately  admitted  to  the  bar 
of  Windham  county.  In  June,  1880,  he  married  Sara  L.  Trow- 
bridge, daughter  of  Edward  and  vSarah  A.  Trowbridge,  of  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.  They  have  one  son,  Arthur  Trumbull  Warner.  In 
1877  Colonel  Warner  boue-'ht  a  farm  in  Pomfret,  and  here  the 
subject  of  our  sketch  with  his  father  spent  much  of  his  time 
superintending  its  improvement.  They  had  the  finest  herd  of 
Guernsey  cattle  in  the  county,  and  one  of  the  finest  in  the  state. 
Their  herd  o^ained  a  number  of  o;old  and  silver  medals  at  the 
New  England  and  state  fairs.  ]\lr.  Warnei  has  been  justice  of 
the  peace  in  Pomfret,  notary  public,  and  twice  assessor  of  the 
town. 

Calvin  M.  Brooks  is  a  native  of  Worcester  county,  Mass.,  and 
is  now  fifty-eight  years  of  age.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Yale  College, 
and  studied  law  in  Worcester,  ^vlass.,  where  he  also  practiced  for 
a  considerable  time.  He  also  practiced  law  in  Boston,  ^lass.,  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  and  as  counsel  for  the  Russian  legation  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  For  several  years  he  resided  at  Eastford,  in 
this  county,  but  has  since  removed  to  Hartford,  Conn. 
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Albert  McClellan  Mathewson  was  born  in  Woodstock  October 
19th,  1800,  and  spent  his  early  boyhood  with  his  parents  on  a 
farm  near  Roseland  Park.  He  attended  Woodstock  Academy 
from  the  spring  of  1870  until  the  close  of  the  year  1877,  when 
he  began  teaching  school  in  the  same  town.  In  the  fall  of  1882 
he  began  a  course  in  the  Law  Department  of  Yale  University, 
and  graduated  with  the  class  of  1884.  He  began  the  practice  of 
law  in  Putnam,  October  19th,  1884,  and  remained  there  until 
July  1st,  1888,  when  he  removed  to  New  Haven,  where  he  is 
now  practicing  his  profession.  He  was  married  Jime  13th,  1888, 
to  Mary  E.  Foster.  He  is  a  descendant  of  the  renowned  revolu- 
tionary characters,  Jonathan  Trumbull  (Brother  Jonathan)  and 
William  Williams,  signer  of  the  declaration  of  independence. 
His  father  is  William  Williams  ^lathewson,  and  his  mother's 
maiden  name  Avas  Harriet  Augusta  Warner. 

Andrew  Jackson  Bowen  was  born  in  what  is  now  the  town  of 
Eastford,  but  was  then  a  part  of  the  town  of  Ashford,  April  16th, 
1845.  His  ancestors  came  to  this  country  in  1640,  and  settled  in 
the  town  of  Swansea,  Mass.,  which  they  named  after  the  town 
in  Wales  from  which  they  had  come.  His  father,  Oliver  Bovren, 
was  an  active  business  man,  having  been  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  shoes  previous  to  1837,  but  was  afterward  engaged  in 
mercantile  pursuits  and  farming.  The  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  familiar  with  the  latter  occupation,  and  practiced  therein 
during  his  boyhood.  His  education  was  obtained  in  the  com- 
mon school,  with  some  additional  instruction  in  a  private  school, 
after  which  he  ensfao-ed  in  teachiuQ;  for  a  few  terms.  He  was 
married  December  4th,  1867,  to  Hannah  R.,  youngest  daughter 
of  J.  K.  Rindge,  Esq.,  of  Hampton,  and  they  have  had  three 
children,  Bessie,  Clarence  and  Ernest.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  he  engaged  in  trade,  and  continued  it  for  a  period  of  twelve 
years  with  satisfactory  results,  his  field  of  operation  being  in 
his  native  town.  While  thus  engaged  he  held  the  office  of  post- 
master for  five  years.  He  also  held  local  offices,  was  director  in 
a  savings  bank,  and  represented  his  town  in  the  state  legislature, 
serving  on  the  committee  on  corporations.  He  studied  law 
about  four  years,  part  of  the  time  with  Judge  Richmond,  of  Ash- 
ford, and  was  admitted  to  the  Windham  county  bar  in  ^lay,  1881. 
A  short  time  before  that  he  removed  to  Willimantic,  and  soon 
after  opened  a  law  office,  engaging  at  the  same  time  in  the  fire 
insurance  business.    He  has  been  an  efficient  ofiicer  of  the  Con- 
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necticiit  Humane  vSociety,  and  has  also  had  more  than  the  usual 
business  of  a  trial  justice.  Although  named  in  honor  of  a  dis- 
tinguished democratic  president,  he  cast  his  lot  with  the  repub- 
lican party  by  voting-  for  U.  vS.  Grant  in  1868,  and  in  the  pres- 
idential campaign  of  1888  took  the  stump  for  Harrison  and  pro- 
tection. Since  1805  he  has  been  an  active  member  of  the  Con- 
gregational church. 

John  Lathrop  Hunter  was  born  at  Gardiner,  ^Maine,  ^larch  13th, 
1834.  He  was  the  oldest  son  of  John  P.  and  Mary  A.  (Stone) 
Hunter,  his  mother  being  the  daughter  of  Colonel  John  Stone, 
of  the  pioneer  stock  of  Maine,  and  one  of  the  early  temperance 
reformers  of  that  state.  Young  Hunter  in  his  youth  attended 
Gardiner  and  Wicasset  Academies,  entered  Bowdoin  College  in 
1851,  and  graduated  there  in  1855.  He  studied  law  in  Gardiner 
with  Charles  Danfortli,  now  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of 
that  state,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Kennebec  county  bar  in  1859. 
He  commenced  to  practice  law  in  his  native  town,  and  also 
edited  the  Augusta  A^^e  for  a  while.  He  began  the  practice  of 
law  in  Willimantic  in  187J,  and  has  since  been  practicing  here. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Connecticut  legislature  in  1879. 

George  A.  Conant  was  born  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  June  27th,  1856. 
He  was  the  only  son  of  Albert  A.  and  Amanda  ^I.  (Cullender) 
Con^mt.  He  graduated  from  the  Natchaug  High  School  in 
1874,  and  soon  after  entered  Amherst  College,  where  he  grad- 
uated in  1878.  In  1879  he  attended  the  Boston  University  Law 
School.  He  studied  law  with  John  11.  Hall,  of  Willimantic, 
and  became  a  member  of  the  Windham  county  bar  in  1880. 

Arthur  G,  Bill  was  born  in  Chaplin  2^Iay  29th,  1856.  He 
attended  district  schools  in  that  town  until  1867,  when  he  en- 
tered Natchaug  High  School  at  Willimantic,  and  afterward 
attended  Woodstock  Academy  and  Danielsonville  High  School. 
He  graduated  from  the  latter  in  1874,  and  m  the  fall  of  the  same 
year  entered  the  law  ofTice  of  the  late  Edward  L.  Cundall.  x\fter 
remaining  with  him  for  a  year,  he  entered  the  Yale  Law  School 
and  graduated  from  there  in  1877.  Immediately  after  that  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  New  Llaven.  He  then  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  law,  being  associated  with  ^Mr.  Cundall.  In  1882 
they  also  engaged  in  the  insurance  business,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Cundall  &  Bill.  Since  the  death  of  ^Ir.  Cundall,  in  Oc- 
tober, 1885,  Mr.  Bill  has  succeeded  to  the  law  and  insurance  bus- 
iness of  the  firm.    In  June,  1886,  he  was  appointed  coroner  for 
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this  county,  which  office  he  still  holds.  In  November,  18SC,  he 
was  elected  judge  of  probate  for  the  district  of  Killingly,  and 
in  November,  1S8S,  was  re-elected  to  that  office.  He  is  also 
largely  interested  in  Western  mortgage  loans  as  agent  for  the 
celebrated  Lombard  Investment  Company,  of  Boston,  ]\Iass.  He 
was  married  to  ]\[iss  Lillian  E.  Chase,  of  Danielsonville,  August 
11th,  1880,  and  now  has  tv.'o  datighters,  aged  respectively  five 
and  two  years. 

Gilbert  Wheeler  Phillips  was  born  in  Woodstock,  Connecticut, 
July  22d,1828.  His  educational  opportunities  were  such  as  were 
afforded  at  the  common  schools  and  in  the  academy  of  his  na- 
tive town,  supplemented  by  a  course  of  instruction  at  the  academy 
in  Dudley,  ^Massachusetts. 

Determining  upon  the  study  of  law,  he  became  a  student  in 
the  office  of  George  S.  F.  Stoddard  of  AVoodstock,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1852,  and  at  once  began  professional  work,  laboring 
therein  with  an  enthusiasm  that  never  abated  as  long  as  health 
and  strength  remained.  The  career  of  ]Mr.  Phillips  was  most 
successful  and  honorable,  and  his  life  in  its  many  phases  com- 
manded from  the  beginning  the  respect  and  confidence  of  those 
with  whom  he  was  brought  into  business  or  social  relations.  He 
was  an  astute  lawyer,  a  keen  observer  of  men  and  things,  usually 
correct  in  his  judgment  of  character  and  motive,  and  admirable 
in  the  preparation  and  presentation  of  a  case.  His  arguments 
w^ere  logical  and  his  delivery  earnest  and  impressive.  He  fully 
realized  both  the  weak  and  strong  points  in  his  case,  and  his 
conclusion  as  to  the  probable  effect  of  certain  evidence  upon 
the  minds  of  the  jury  was  often  surprising  in  its  accuracy.  He 
sttidied  his  case  before  he  tried  it,  and  understood  it  tlioroughly 
when  he  entered  the  court  room.  His  clients  were  numerous 
and  the  strain  of  his  work  often  severe.  For  many  3'ears  he  was 
the  attorney  of  the  New  York  &  New  England  Railroad  Com- 
pany, and  conducted  for  them  a  large  number  of  cases.  He  was 
an  honest  lawyer,  above  all  mean  and  unworthy  expedients,  and 
most  courteous  withal. 

Mr.  Phillips  was  prominent  otitside  the  sphere  of  his  pro- 
fession. He  was  assistant  clerk  of  the  Connecticut  house  of  rep- 
resentatives in  18r)3,  and  in  1800,  1801  and  1872  was  a  member 
of  that  body.  In  1802,  1803  and  1870  he  represented  in  the  sen- 
ate the  Fourteenth  district,  acting  as  chairman  of  the  judiciary 
committee  during  the  last  two  years  of  his  service  there  and 
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president  pro  /rw.  in  1S79.  He  was  re-elected  in  1880,  but  shortly 
after  theopeningof  the  session  resigned  on  account  of  the  press- 
ure of  legal  business. 

In  local  affairs  ]\Ir.  Phillips  manifested  the  deepest  interest ; 
he  was  liberal  and  public  spirited,  ever  ready  to  aid  the  further- 
ance of  any  object  promotive  of  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the 
town  ;  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Putnam  and  until  the  very  last  its  president.  He  was  also  one 
of  the  corporators  and  trustees  of  the  Putnam  Savings  Bank. 

In  all  the  relations  of  private  life  his  bearing  was  such  as  to 
win  the  respect  of  all  with  whom  he  had  intercourse.  He  was 
a  most  affectionate  husband  and  father,  devoted  to  his  home  and 
family,  never  so  happy  as  when  under  his  own  roof  with  those 
he  loved  about  him.  He  was  a  kind  neighbor  and  a  warm  and 
constant  friend.  .. 

Mr.  Phillips  for  many  years  prior  to  his  decease  was  a  con- 
sistent member  of  the  Congregational  church  in  Putnam  and 
one  of  its  most  active  and  liberal  supporters.  His  pastor  thus 
refers  to  the  religious  side  of  his  ch<^racter  and  his  life: — "  Pie 
saw  into  and  sensed  the  divinencss  of  life  and  of  eternal  things 
and  opened  up  the  Godward  side  of  his  nature  to  them,  and 
while  he  gave  himself  to  a  proper  worldliness  he  joined  with  it 
attention  to  and  prosecution  of  that  other-worldliness  which 
rotmds  our  experience  and  makes  us,  as  we  ought  to  be,  men  of 
time  and  men  of  eternity." 

Mr.  Phillips  married  on  the  30th  of  March,  1852,  Jane,  daugh- 
ter of  Lieutenant-Governor  Ebenezer  Stoddard,  of  West  Wood- 
stock, Conn.  Two  sons,  Gilbert  Wheeler,  Jr.,  and  John  Cleve- 
land, survive.  A  daughter,  Genevieve  E.,is  deceased.  The  death 
of  Mr.  Phillips  occurred  October  '24th,  1888. 

Randolph  Plenry  Chandler  was  the  only  son  of  William  PL 
and  ^lartha  11.  (Allen)  Chandler.  He  was  born  at  Thompson, 
January  11th,  1853.  He  entered  Phillips  Academy,  of  Andover. 
Mass.,  at  an  early  age,  and  was  also  a  student  in  Highland  ^iil- 
itary  Academy,  of  Worcester,  Mass.  He  studied  law  with  Hon- 
orable Charles  E.  Searls,  of  Putnam,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Windham  county  bar  in  1879.  He  commenced  the  practice  of 
law  in  Putnam  during  the  same  year,  and  in  that  field  of  labor 
he  still  continues.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Connecticut  house 
of  representatives  in  1879-80,  and  has  held  various  town  offices. 
The  maiden  name  of  his  wife  was  Isadore  E.  Aldrich. 
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Eric  H.  Johnson  was  born  in  Putnam,  September  2d,  1855. 
His  early  education  was  obtained  in  the  common  schools,  and  he 
entered  Woodstock  Academy  in  187] ,  and  there  prepared  for 
colleg-e.  From  there  he  entered  Yale  College,  where  he  gradu- 
ated in  1877.  He  then  taught  school  three  years  in  Putnam,  and 
one  year  at  Orange,  N.  J.  He  then  took  a  course  in  Harvard 
Law  School,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Windham  county  in 
1882.    He  is  now  practicing  law  in  Putnam. 

Charles  E.  Searls  was  born  ^larch  25th,  1846.  The  Searls 
family  originally  came  from  Dorchester,  England,  and  settled  in 
Dorchester,  Massachusetts.  Salter  Searls,  the  first  to  locate  in 
Windham  county,  where  he  engaged  in  farming,  had  eight  sons, 
among  whom  was  Bela,  the  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this 
biographical  sketch.  He  married  Hannah  Walcott.  But  two  of 
his  children,  Edwin  C.  and  Plenry,  grew  to  mature  years.  The 
former  of  these,  Edwin  C,  was  born  in  181  o,  in  Chaplin,  Con- 
necticut, and  died  October  3d,  1857.  His  early  career  as  a  mer- 
chant was  familiar  to  many  residents  of  Pomfret,  whence  he  re- 
moved to  New  York  city  and  established  himself  as  a  broker. 
He  married  Caroline  Mathewson,  of  Pomfret.  Their  only  son, 
Charles  Edwin  Searls,  was  born  in  Pomfret,  and  in  childhood 
remioved  to  Brooklyn,  New  York,  where  his  early  years  were 
passed.  In  the  spring  of  1858  the  town  of  Thompson  became 
his  home,  and  at  this  point  he  has  since  resided.  His  education 
was  received  first  at  private  schools  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  and 
later  at  the  Thompson  Academy,  from  which  he  entered  Yale 
University  in  1804,  and  was  graduated  from  that  institution  in 
the  class  of  1868.  Pie  then  began  the  study  of  law  in  the  office 
of  Honorable  Gilbert  W.  Phillips,  of  Putnam,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  of  Connecticut  in  1870.  ]Mr.  vSearls  at  once  opened  an 
office  in  Putnam,  Ydiere  he  has  since  continued  in  the  active  prac- 
tice of  his  profession.  He  verv  early  in  his  career  took  a  lead- 
ing place  among  the  attorneys  of  the  county,  is  employed  in  its 
most  important  litigation,  and  represents  in  a  professional  ca- 
pacity nearly  all  the  large  corporations  of  the  vicinity.  ^Ir.  Searls 
actively  interests  himself  in  matters  connected  with  his  town. 
As  a  republican  he  was  made  town  clerk  of  Thompson  in  186'J. 
has  been  for  years  and  is  still  justice  of  the  peace,  and  was  in 
1871  elected  to  the  Connecticut  house  of  representatives.  In 
1881-82  he  filled  the  office  of  secretary  of  state.  He  was  re- 
elected to  the  legislature  in  1886,  and  was  during  that  session  a 
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candidate  for  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives.  Mr. 
Searls  is  still  much  absorbed  in  a  large  and  increasing  law 
practice. 

Samuel  H.  Seward  was  born  in  Guilford,  Conn.,  April  IGth, 
1835,  being  the  eldest  son  of  Samuel  L.  and  Huldah  M.  (Sanford) 
Seward.  In  early  life  he  attended  the  common  school,  also  a 
private  school  in  his  native  town,  studied  law  with  Hon.  Ralph 
D.  Smith,  of  Guilford,  and  was  admitted  to  the  New  Haven 
county  bar  in  November,  18C9.  He  was  engaged  in  business  at 
Waterbury,  Conn.,  for  three  years,  and  for  three  years  more 
was  postmaster  at  Guilford.  He  commenced  to  practice  law  at 
Stafford  Springs,  and  remained  there  until  1873,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Putnam,  where  he  has  since  engaged  in  that  profes- 
sion. August  15th,  18G2,  he  enlisted  in  the  Fourteenth  Connecti- 
cut regiment  as  a  private,  but  was  promoted  to  the  office  of  first 
lieutenant,  and  paymaster,  with  the  rank  of  major.  He  lost  one 
of  his  arms  at  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  July  9th,  1864.  He 
has  been  twice  married,  first  to  Martha  Smith,  of  Essex,  Conn., 
and  second  to  vSarah  Watson,  of  Beloit,  Wis.  He  has  one  son, 
Walter  L.,  who  resides  in  San  Francisco,  CaL  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  house  of  representatives  in  1880,  and  at  other  times 
has  been  clerk  of  ihe  courts  and  county  clerk,  and  served  on 
the  state  committee  to  erect  the  Normal  school  at  New  Britain, 
Conn. 

Edgar  Warner  Avas  born  in  Worcester,  Alass.,  June  16th, 
1850.  He  was  the  youngest  son  cf  Earl  and  Adeline  (  Lester) 
Warner,  of  that  city.  After  passing  his  boyhood  in  the  com- 
mon schools,  he  attended  Bartlett  High  School,  at  New  Lon- 
don, and  studied  law  with  Hon.  Fliram  Willey,  of  that  city, 
and  with  George  Pratt,  Esq.,  of  Norwich.  He  graduated  from 
Harvard  Law  vSchool  in  1872,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
New  London  county  the  same  year.  He  practiced  law  at  Nor- 
wich for  three  years,  and  then,  in  ]\Iarch,  1875,  located  in  Cen- 
tral Village.  In  1885  he  extended  his  practice  by  opening  an 
office  in  Putnam,  and  as  business  increased  he  subsequently  re- 
moved to  that  place.  He  served  in  the  state  legislature  as  clerk 
of  the  house  in  1877  and  1870,  and  as  clerk  of  the  senate  in 
1880.  He  married  Jennie,  the  daughter  of  Judge  John  A. 
Carpenter. 

William  G.  Buteau,  the  youngest  son  of  Henry  and  ^lavy 
Buteau,  was  born  at  Sprague,  Conn.,  July  9th,  1860.    He  attended 
11 
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the  Mt.  Pleasant  Academy,  at  ProYidence,  R.  I.,  then  went  to 
the  Sorel  Classical  College,  at  Sorel,  in  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
Canada,  then  took  a  course  at  a  business  college  in  Varennes, 
in  the  same  province,  where  he  graduated  in  1880.  He  then 
attended  Joliette  Classical  College,  graduating  there  in  1884,  and 
receiving  the  degree  of  B.  A.  During  the  latter  part  of  1885  he 
commenced  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Andrew  B.  Patten, 
of  Providence,  R.  L,  where  he  remained  one  year.  He  then  en- 
tered Yale  Law  School,  and  he  graduated  from  there  in  June, 
1887,  receivinof  the  degfree  of  LL.  B.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  at  New  Haven,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  law  at  Put- 
nam in  August,  1887,  where  he  is  still  located. 

Ebenezer  Stoddard,  late  of  West  Woodstock,  was  a  lawyer  of 
note  and  a  citizen  of  whom  Windham  county  is  justly  proud  in 
the  preservation  of  his  memory.  He  was  born  at  Pomfret,  I\Iay 
6th,  1785,  being  the  son  and  grandson  of  men  bearing  his  own 
name.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Brown  University,  and  practiced 
law  in  Woodstock.  He  represented  this  congressional  district 
in  the  house  of  representatives  at  Washington  in  the  17th 
and  18th  congresses  of  the  United  States.  Twice  he  was  hon- 
ored as  lieutenant  governor  of  the  state,  holding  the  office  one 
year  in  1833-34,  and  three  years,  1835-38.  He  was  a  man  of 
much  influence  and  power  in  his  day.  He  died  in  August, 
1847.  He  m.arried  Lucy  Carrol,  of  South  Woodstock,  and  they 
had  ten  children,  as  follows  :  Amelia,  married  ]\larcus  May,  and 
died  in  Utica,  N.  Y. ;  John  ^larshall  De  Lafayette,  graduated 
from  Yale  and  died  unmarried  at  the  age  of  24:  Marietta  Lat- 
ma,  widow  of  Grin  Sumner,  residing  in  Boston  ;  George  Stan- 
ley Faber,  born  June  2d,  1818,  practiced  law  in  Woodstock, 
and  died  there  June  Otli,  1888,  having  one  son,  George  I  )e  Bar- 
stow,  a  resident  of  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. ;  Charles,  who  left  no  fam- 
ily ;  Lucy,  who  died  at  the  age  of  20;  Ebenez^er.  who  died  in 
West  Woodstock,  leaving  one  son,  Charles,  a  resident  of  Min- 
nesota ;  Henry,  wlio  died  at  Springfield,  ^lass..  leaving  a  son, 
John  E.,  and  a  daughter,  Florence  W.,  wife  of  George  }^liller.  of 
Springfield  ;  Jane,  widow  of  Gilbert  W.  Phillips,  of  Putnam  ; 
and  Seth,  who  died  at  Putnam,  aged  54  years. 

Louis  Baker  Cleveland,  of  Putnam,  was  born  in  Brooklyn, 
Conn.,  June  30th,  1855.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Henry  M.  and 
Mary  C.  (Welch")  Cleveland,  his  mother  being  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Hon.  Jonathan  Ashley  Welch,  of  Brooklyn.    He  is  also 
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grandnephew  of  Hon.  Chauncey  F.  Cleveland.  After  attending 
the  district  schools  he  fitted  for  college  at  the  Phillips  Academy, 
of  Andover,  }^Iass..  and  entered  Columbia  Law  School  in  New 
York  city  in  1874.  He  graduated  there  in  1870,  receiving  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  laws.  He  then  studied  law  with  Judge 
S.  T.  Holbrook,  of  Norwich,  Conn.,  for  three  months,  also  Avith 
Tracy  &  Catlin.  of  Brooklyn,  X.  Y.  While  with  that  firm  he  oc- 
cupied the  position  of  chief  clerk  to  General  Tracy  during  the 
famous  Tilton  and  Beecher  trial.  He  passed  his  examination 
and  was  admitted  to  the  New  York  bar  in  July,  1870.  In  the 
following  September  he  came  to  Brooklyn,  Conn.,  and  began  to 
practice  law  at  that  place,  where  he  remained  until  October, 
1S8S,  when  he  removed  to  Putnam,  and  is  now  located  there. 
For  several  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  examining  com.mittee 
of  the  Windham  county  bar,  has  been  justice  of  the  peace  for 
ten  years,  and  is  a  commissioner  of  the  superior  court. 

Thomas  Eugene  Graves,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Windham 
county  bar  for  half  a  century,  practicing  law  for  fifty-one  years, 
was  the  son  of  John  Graves  and  Elizabeth  Peters  (  daughter  of 
Governor  Peters),  and  was  born  at  Hebron,  Conn.,  ^May  15th. 
1814.  When  quite  a  youth  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  a 
celebrated  Episcopal  clergyman,  who  was  his  tutor  for  several 
years-.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  entered  Trinity  College,  with- 
out any  conditions,  but  with  special  honors  in  Latin  and  Greek, 
which  he  held.  He  gfraduated  at  the  ao-e  of  eis^hteen.  at  the 
head  of  his  class.  He  then  devoted  three  years  to  the  study  of 
law,  in  the  office  of  Judge  Waldo,  in  Tolland,  who  was  then  one 
of  the  leading  lawyers  of  the  country.  ]\Ir.  Graves  passed  an 
especially  good  examination,  a  rival  of  Judge  Waldo,  hoping 
to  impeach  the  qualification  of  his  student,  subjecting  him  to  a 
severe  examination  for  three  hours,  but  was  at  last  obliged  to 
confess  that  young  Graves  was  the  best  prepared  man  who  had 
ever  applied  for  admittance  to  the  bar.  In  1887  he  opened  an 
ofifice  in  the  town  of  Thompson,  and  had  a  general  law  practice 
in  this  and  New  London  counties  for  several  years.  In  1854,  or 
about  that  time,  he  was  employed  in  the  organization  and  con- 
struction of  the  Boston,  Hartford  &  Erie  railroad.  This  was 
formed  in  part  by  the  purchase  of  the  franchises  of  several  rail- 
roads chartered  by  the  states  of  New  York,  Connecticut,  Rhode 
Island  and  ^Massachusetts.  The  charters  for  the  new  corpora- 
tion were  compiled,  written  and  procured  in  each  of  these  states 
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by  Mr.  Graves,  who  appeared  before  the  legislatures  and  ob- 
tained the  charters  in  the  face  of  great  opposition  from  rival 
railroad  interests.  The  land  claims  for  hundreds  of  miles  were 
separately  examined  and  settled  by  Mr.  Graves,  and  the  many 
leases,  involving  intricate  questions  of  law  and  financial  bearings, 
called  for  by  the  union  of  several  roads  operated  under  this 
company,  were  all  prepared  by  him.  UntillSTShis  professional 
labors  were  given  almost  entirely  to  this  railroad,  and  his  pres- 
ence was  a  familiar  one  at  the  capitals  of  the  four  states  men- 
tioned. The  requirements  of  this  practice  led  him  to  remove 
his  residence  to  West  Xewton,  ]\Iass.,  and  later  to  Beacon  street, 
Boston,  where  he  resided  until  a  few  years  since,  vrhen  he  re- 
turned to  Windham  county  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  his  hard  labors. 

Mr.  Graves  entered  upon  his  professional  life  when  there  were 
but  few  reported  decisions  of  cases,  and  opinions  or  questions  of 
law  were  given  upon  the  interpretation  and  application  of  legal 
principles  laid  down  in  a  few  text  books,  as  understood  by  the 
advocate  or  adviser.  He  was  a  hard  and  close  student  of  such 
books  as  could  then  be  obtained,  and  in  the  course  of  time  sur- 
rounded himself  with  the  finest  private  law  library  in  the  state, 
while  the  many  marks  upon  the  books  still  bear  witness  to  his 
frequent  and  incessant  labor  among  them.  He  aimed  to  possess 
every  book  published  bearing  upon  the  particular  department 
of  law  which  was  his  specialty,  and  to  be  thus  prepared  to  refer 
to  an  authority  for  any  position  taken  by  him  in  the  line  of  his 
daily  vrork.  He  was  associated  in  the  trial  of  celebrated  railroad 
cases  with  such  men  as  Rufus  Choate,  General  B.  F.  Butler, 
Charles  O'Conner,  and  others,  and  proved  himself  their  peer  in 
legal  knowledge.  For  private  clients  he  had  such  men  as  Com- 
modore Vanderbilt,  Daniel  Drew  and  Jay  Gould,  all  of  whom 
employed  him  upon  railroad  matters,  recognizing  him  as  an  au- 
thority in  that  line  of  subjects.  He  refused  offers  to  act  as  at- 
torney for  several  large  railroads,  preferring  to  remain  with  the 
railroad  with  which  he  was  so  early  and  extensively  identified. 
Hon.  Oakes  Ames  and  Sidney  Dillon  oft'ered  him  the  position  of 
attorney  for  what  is  now  the  Great  Pacific  railroad. 

^Ir.  Graves  was  a  man  of  large  patriotism,  and  during  the  late 
war  personally  secured  the  services  of  over  one  hundred  and 
fifty  men  for  the  army,  paying  freely  from  his  own  pocket  large 
sums  to  help  the  Union  cause.    Although  never  holding  an  of- 
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fice,  he  was  a  staunch  whig-  and  republican,  and  an  acknowledged 
leader  in  the  party.  In  his  younger  days  he  delivered  many 
temperance  addresses,  often  in  association  with  his  friend,  John 
B.  Gough.  The  village  improvement  which  has  given  so  much 
attractiveness  to  the  beautiful  town  of  Thompson  is  a  monument 
to  his  generosity  and  enthusiasm  in  the  public  behalf.  The 
public  green  in  the  center  of  the  village  was  cleared  of  rubbish 
and  unsightly  objects  and  planted  with  noble  shade  trees  mainly 
through  his  personal  efforts  and  generous  contributions  for  the 
enjoyment  of  coming  generations,  who  will  in  gratitude  associate 
his  name  with  the  beautiful  park,  whose  green  carpet  and  de- 
lightful shade  they  annually  enjoy. 

After  he  gave  up  his  railroad  business,  intending  to  retire,  his 
old  love  for  practice  before  judge  and  jury  led  him  to  appear 
once  more  in  the  well  known  court  house  at  Brooklyn.  As  soon 
as  it  was  known  that  he  was  accessible  to  clients  so  much  busi- 
ness rushed  upon  him  that  his  name  almost  monopolized  the 
court  docket,  appearing,  it  is  said,  in  over  two  hundred  cases  at 
one  session,  fie  was  naturally  genial,  affable,  and  accommoda- 
ting, and  full  of  fun,  repartee  and  anecdotes  of  his  early  life, 
even  after  fifty  years  of  active  professional  labors.  He  died  in 
January,  1888,  having  been  in  court  only  a  few  weeks  previous. 
He  .had  set  his  house  in  order,  and  died  peacefully  and  without 
apparent  disease,  passing  away  as  though  he  had  simply  fallen 
asleep. 

George  Stanley  Faber  Stoddard,  named  in  honor  of  the  Bible 
commentator  of  that  time,  was  the  fourth  child  of  Honorable 
Ebenezer  Stoddard,  and  was  born  at  West  Woodstock,  June  2d, 
1818.  He  received  a  thorough  education  at  the  academies  of 
Woodstock,  Conn.,  and  Dudley,  ^lass.,  after  which  he  studied 
law  with  his  father  and  was  admitted  to  the  Windham  county 
bar  about  1840.  Previous  to  this  date  he  was  commissioned  as 
colonel  of  his  regiment  in  the  militia,  while  yet  a  youth  of 
eighteen  years,  and  from  that  time  on  he  was  known  by  that 
title.  His  accomplishments  as  an  equestrian,  for  which  he  was 
noted,  helped  to  gain  him  that  position  and  still  further  qualified 
him  to  orrace  it.  After  beincr  admitted  to  the  bar  he  settled  in 
South  Woodstock,  and  there  spent  his  life  in  the  practice  of  law. 
He  was  several  times  elected  to  the  legisLature,  held  the  office  of 
judge  of  probate,  and  at  different  times  most  of  the  important 
offices  of  the  town.    He  was  a  modest,  unpretentious  man,  very 
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fond  of  his  home,  and  unambitious  of  political  preferment.  His 
standing-  at  the  bar  was  hig;h,  and  his  superior  abilities  as  a  clear 
and  logical  adYOcate  were  acknoAvledged  by  all  the  circle  of  his 
professional  acquaintances.  He  was  a  kind-hearted  and  genial 
man  in  his  social  character,  and  endeared  himself  to  all  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact.  He  was  stricken  with  apoplexy  and 
after  lingering  three  or  four  days,  died  June  0th,  18SS.  He  mar- 
ried first,  ]^lary  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Spaulding  Barstow,  of 
Sotith  Woodstock,  wdio  died  about  two  years  later,  leaving  an  in- 
fant son,  who  is  still  living,  and  now  resides  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
After  her  death  he  married  Sara  Sumner,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
same  Spatilding  Barstow,  who  survives  him. 

John  M.  Hall,  one  of  the  busiest  members  of  the  legal  frater- 
nity of  Windham  cotmty,  is  a  native  of  Willimantic,  where  he 
was  born  in  October,  1S41.  After  the  usual  discipline  in  the 
schools  of  his  native  villao'e,  he  attended  the  Williston  Seminarv, 
at  East  Hampton,  }^Iass.,  where  he  graduated  in  1802,  and  he 
then  entered  Yale  College  and  graduated  there  in  1S66.  He  then 
began  the  study  of  law  in  a  prominent  law  office  in  New  York 
city,  at  the  same  time  taking  a  regular  course  at  the  Columbia 
College  Law  School.  In  18G8  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  in 
the  spring  of  1809  began  to  practice  law  in  Willimantic,  where 
he  has  since  resided.  He  married  Julia,  daughter  of  vSilas  F. 
Loomer,  and  has  three  children,  one  son  and  two  daughters.  So- 
cially he  is  a  man  of  considerable  reserve,  but  professionally 
stands  among  the  foremost,  and  is  recognized  as  an  exceptionally 
brilliant  and  able  lawyer.  He  has  held  many  offices  of  honor  and 
trust  in  his  town  and  amono-  his  societv  brethren.  Amono-  such 
have  been  the  offices  of  reo-istrar  of  voters,  actins:  school  visitor, 
justice  of  the  peace,  clerk  of  the  court  of  probate,  director  of  the 
Dime  Savings  Bank,  delegate  to  the  national  republican  conven- 
tion of  187G,  etc.  His  legislative  experience  cc  vers  a  wider  field, 
perhaps,  than  that  of  any  other  man  of  his  age  in  the  state.  He 
was  a  representaiive  from  his  town  in  the  house  in  187^^  '71,  '72, 
*81,  and  '82,  and  in  the  latter  year  was  speaker  of  the  house.  During 
these  sessions  he  was  a  member  of  the  committee  on  fisheries, 
contested  elections,  constitutional  amendments,  railroads  (of  all 
of  which  he  was  chairman ),  judiciary  (twice),  establishment  of 
senatorial  districts,  and  in  1871  was  one  of  the  joint  select  com- 
mittee which  canvassed  the  vote  for  governor  and  other  state 
officers,  in  view  of  alleged  election  frauds  in  Xew  Haven,  and 
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Upon  the  streng-th  of  whose  report  the  general  assembly  declared 
the  Hon.  ^Marshall  Jewell  gOYernor  of  the  state. 

James  Hopkins  Potter,  the  youngest  but  two  of  elcYcn  children 
of  Stephen  H.  and  Esther  (  Burgess)  Potter,  was  born  in  the  town 
of  Sempronius,  Cayuga  county,  N.  Y.,  July  17th,  1833,  his  birth- 
place being  a  log  cabin.  At  that  time  the  country  in  that  section 
was  new,  and  the  homes  of  the  settlers  were  primitive  dwellings. 
The  ancestry  of  Mr.  Potter  have  for  many  generations  been  con- 
.spicuous  in  the  state  of  Rhode  Island.'  During  the  first  year  of 
his  life  his  parents  removed  from  New  York  state  to  the  town  of 
Killingly,  in  this  county,  where  the  children  had  the  benefit  of 
the  district  schools  until  they  were  old  enough  to  be  employed 
in  cotton  mills.  Long  days  of  labor  throughout  the  year,  with 
holidays  few  and  far  between,  made  up  the  youthful  days  of  ^Mr. 
Potter,  At  the  ao:e  of  eicrhteen  he  o-raduated  from  this  work  "  in 
the  .mill,"  to  a  position  in  a  store,  which  continued  about  five 
years.  His  district  school  education  was  supplemented  by  five 
terms  in  the  West  Killingly  Academy,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  by  obtaining  the  highest  prize  for  English  composition. 
He  paid  his  way  while  attending  the  academ}'  with  money  earned 
by  teaching  in  the  district  schools  of  Killingly,  and  later  followed 
the  profession  of  teaching  for  about  fourteen  years,  with  much 
success,  being  thus  engaged  about  twelve  years  in  Xew  Jersey. 
During  this  time  he  took  up  the  study  of  law,  and  upon  retiring 
from  school  work  entered  the  law  office  of  Plon.  E.  M.  White,  in 
the  city  of  Dover,  X.  J.  There  he  actively  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  law  about  two  years,  after  which  he  returned  to  Killingly, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  this  county  and  state  in  1875. 
vSince  that  time  he  has  practiced  at  Danielsonville. 

In  1861  Mr.  Potter  married  the  only  daughter  of  the  late  Cap- 
tain Erastus  Short,  of  Killingly.  During  most  of  his  life  since 
arriving  at  the  age  of  manhood,  Mr.  Potter  has  held  some  town 
office  in  Killingly,  and  in  1862  he  represented  the  town  in  the 
legislature. 

George  Earned,  son  of  General  Daniel  and  Rebekah  (Wilkin- 
son) Earned,  was  born  in  Thompson  March  ISth,  1776.  He  grad- 
uated at  Brown  University  in  1792,  studied  law  in  Canterbury 
and  Litchfield,  and  established  himself  in  practice  in  Herkimer 
county,  N.  Y.  Here  business  opened  to  him  with  brilliant  pros- 
pects of  success,  but  the  death  of  his  father  made  circumstances 
urge  his  removal  to  Thompson.    Pie  re  he  opened  a  law  office  in 
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or  about  the  year  1800,  being-  the  first  lawyer  to  locate  in  the 
town.  He  soon  became  very  popular  and  was  an  effective  pleader. 
He  was  known  especially  as  the  "  honest  lawyer."  He  was  twice 
married  and  had  ten  children.  His  first  wife  was  Anna  Dorinda 
Brown,  and  his  second  v/ife  was  Anna  Spalding"  Gay.  He  died 
June  nth,  lSo8. 

Simon  Davis,  son  of  Captain  Simon  and  Zorinah  (Knight) 
Davis,  was  born  in  Thompson  August  1st,  1781.  He  practiced 
law  in  Thompson,  also  served  as  paymaster  and  pension  agent. 
He  was  a  man  of  exceedingly  courteous  manners  and  sound 
judgment.  He  was  very  widely  known  and  respected.  He  was 
married  three  times — first  to  Rebekah  Larned,  second  to  Harriet 
Ketcliam,  and  third  to  Hannah  Ary.  He  had  seven  children. 
His  death  took  place  April  21st,  1850. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


THE  MEDICAL  FRATERNITY. 


The  first  Pliysicians  in  the  diflerent  Towns.— Their  intlnence  on  Society.— Later 
Practitioners. — Conspicuous  ]\[enibers. — Jonathan  Huntington. — Albigence 
Waldo.— Samuel  Lee. — Benjamin  Hubbard. — Elisha  Perkins. — After  the 
Revolution. — Raising  the  Professional  Standard. — Glimpses  of  the  Physicians 
practicing  in  the  early  years  of  the  Century. — The  County  Medical  Society. — 
Lewis  Williams. — Justin  Hammond. — Samuel  Hutchins. — Charles  H.  Rogers. 
—Ernest  D.  Kimball.  — P'rank  E.  Guild.— Chester  Hunt.— David  C.  Card.— E. 
D.  Card. — Eliphalet  Himtington. — Cliarles  James  Fox, — Theodore  R.  Parker — 
Samuel  David. — Oliver  B.  Griggs. — Dewitt  C.  Lathrop. — Francis  X.  Barolet. — 
Gardner  L.  Miller. — Frederic  A,  Morrell. — Orner  La  Rue. — Daniel  B.  Plimpton. 
— Lov.X'll  Holl)rook. — Ichabod  L.  Bradley. — Louis  Oude  Morasse. — William 
Richardson. — Levi  A.  Bliss. — Frederick  G.  Sawtelle. — Seth  Rogers. — John  B. 
Kent.—Elisha  K.  Robbins.— S.  P.  Ladd.— F.  S.  Burgess.— Nathaniel  Hibbard. 
— Henry  L.  Hammond. — Harvey  L.  Converse. — James  F.  Mcintosh. — Jesse 
M.  Coburn. — S.  C.  Chase. — William  H.  Judson. — Grin  Witter,  Sr. — Grin  Wit- 
ter, Jr. — Hiram  Holt. — William  Witter. — Henry  R.  Lowe. — William  A.  Lewis. 
— Isaac  B.  Gallup. 


ANY  of  the  foremo.st  men  of  Windham  coiintv,  durino-  all 


the  years  of  its  history,  haye  been  found  anion o-  the 


medical  fraternity.  AVe  regret  the  arbitrary  conditions 
of  space  limitations  which  compel  ns  to  omit  many  interesting 
details.  But  ye  must  pass  oyer  many  honored  names  ^vith 
but  little  more  than  their  mere  mention.  Early  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  county  we  find  the  physicians  assuming  their 
position  of  prominence  among  the  people,  receiying  their  con- 
fidence and  becoming  their  leaders  in  social,  business  and  polit- 
ical moyements.  The  first  practicing  physician  regularl}^  estab- 
lished in  Windham  county,  of  whom  we  can  gain  any  knowledge, 
was  Jonathan  Huntington,  son  of  Joseph,  who  was  one  of  the 
first  settlers.  Doctor  Huntington  belonged  to  an  honored  fam- 
ily, and  resided  at  Windham,  practicing  during  the  early  part 
to  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Doctor  Thomas  :MofTat,  the 
first  physician  practicing  in  Killingly.  was  there  about  the  year 
1740,  and  probably  before  and  after,  but  how  long  we  are  unable 
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to  State.  The  first  practicing-  physician  established  in  Pomfret 
was  Doctor  Thomas  ^vlather,  of  Suffield,  who  purchased  land  of 
Samuel  Nig-htmg-ale  and  established  himself  here  in  1738.  He 
was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  "  United  vSociety  or 
Company  for  propagating  Christian  and  Useful  Knowledge,"  or- 
ganized in  1739.  He  probably  removed  hence  at  some  time 
previous  to  17G0.  Doctor  John  Hallowell  was  at  this  time  alsa 
practicing  in  Pomfret.  The  first  physician  in  Abington  was 
Elisha  Lord,  who  purchased  land  ''on  the  road  from  James  In- 
galls,  inn-holder,  to  the  meeting-house,"  in  1760.  He  had  already 
married  Alethea  Ripley,  a  sister  of  Reverend  David  Ripley,  min- 
ister of  the  Abington  church.  Doctor  David  Plall,  son  of  Rev- 
erend David  Hall,  of  wSutton,  was  a  physician  in  I^omfret  about 
1760.  At  about  the  same  time  Doctor  William  Walton  was 
practicing  both  in  Pomfret  and  Killingly.  Doctor  John  Weld 
was  also  among  the  early  physicians  of  Pomfret,  but  the 
date  of  his  practice  is  unknowm  to  the  writer.  Doctor 
Elisha  Perkins,  son  of  Doctor  Joseph  Perkins,  of  Xewent  So- 
ciety, Norwich,  commenced  practice  in  Plainfield  about  the  year 
1759.  He  afterward  married  the  daughter  of  Captain  Douglass, 
and  was  eminently  successful.  At  this  time  Doctor  Edward 
Robinson  was  also  established  in  practice  in  Plainfield ;  and 
Doctor  Gideon  Welles,  who  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1753, 
w^as  practicing  in  both  Plainfield  and  Canterbury.  Doctor 
Nathan  xVrnokl  was  a  distinguished  and  successful  physician  in 
his  day.  He  was  the  son  of  John  Arnold,  one  of  the  earh'  set- 
tlers at  the  "  Ponds"  of  original  Windham,  and  studied  medicine 
w^ith  Doctor  Jonathan  Huntington.  Jabez  Adams,  a  son  of 
Phineas  Adams,  of  Canterbury,  was  for  many  years  a  prominent 
physician  at  ^Mansfield.  Doctor  Jabez  Fitch  was  a  leading  cit- 
izen and  practitioner  of  Canterbury  about  1755.  Doctor  Joshua 
Elderkin  was  practicing  in  Windham  about  this  time. 

Albigence  Waldo,  son  of  Zechariah  Waldo,  about  1760  suc- 
ceeded to  the  practice  of  Doctor  David  Hall,  who  removed  to 
Vermont.  He  studied  for  the  profession  with  Doctor  John 
Spalding,  of  Canterbury,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  young  man 
of  uncommon  energy  and  promise.  Doctor  Spalding  was  a  native 
of  Canterbury,  and  established  himself  there  contemporaneously 
w^th  Doctor  Gideon  Welles.  The  latter  died  m  1811.  Doctor 
David  Adams  also  practiced  considerably  in  Scotland  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  last  century,  though  his  home  meanwhile  wa.s- 
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elsewhere.  About  17G0  three  young-  physicians  were  established 
in  Ashford — Doctors  Joseph  Palmer,  Nehemiah  Howe  and 
Thomas  Huntington.  Doctor  Ebenezer  Gray,  of  Boston,  settled 
in  the  medical  profession  in  Windham  about  this  time.  He  died 
in  1773.  Doctor  Jonathan  Huntington,  now  full  of  years  and 
honors  and  ripe  Christian  virtues,  died  in  1777,  after  a  life 
marked  by  "piety  to  God  and  benevolence  to  mankind."  The 
place  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  these  two  venerable  practi- 
tioners of  the  healing  art  was  occupied  by  Doctor  Samuel  Lee, 
of  Goshen,  a  young-  man  noted  for  liis  herculean  strength  and 
agility  and  ardent  patriotism,  and  who  had  been  a  student  of 
Doctor  Ezekiel  Porter,  of  Wethersfield.  John  Brewster,  of  Scot- 
land, after  studying  medicine  with  Dr.  Barker,  of  Franklin,, 
married  a  daughter  of  Captain  William  Durkee,  and  settled  in 
*' Windham  Village,"  now  Hampton,  and  gained  there  an  exten- 
sive practice,  being  the  first  physician  located  in  that  vicinity. 

About  the  year  1763  Doctor  Samuel  H.  Torrey,  a  young  man 
of  much  more  thorough  m.edical  training  than  Vv'as  comirnxon  at 
that  period,  established  himself  at  Killingly,  and  soon  gained  an 
extensive  practice.  He  was  a  brother  of  Joseph  Torrey,  who- 
had  preceded  him  hither  from  South  Kingstown,  R.  I.  The 
wife  of  Doctor  Torrey,  x-Vnna  Gould,  of  Branford,  brought  with 
her  four  slaves,  as  a  part  of  her  marriage  portion.  Doctor  Tor- 
rey identified  himself  with  the  various  movements  of  the  town 
and  church,  and  became  very  active  and  influential.  Doctor 
Samuel  Lee  was  one  of  the  practicing  physicians  of  Windham 
at  the  close  of  the  revolution.  He  died  in  1804,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  his  practice  by  his  son  Samuel,  who  had  also  been  as- 
sociated with  him  for  several  years.  The  younger  Doctor  Lee 
had  already  become  somewhat  distinguished  as  the  originator 
and  proprietor  of  "  Lee's  Windham  Billions  Pills,"  one  of  the 
first  patent  medicines  that  came  before  the  public.  These  ac- 
quired so  great  a  reputation  that  it  is  said  the  lawyers  at  court 
used  to  maintain  that  a  box  of  them  carried  in  the  pocket  would 
ward  oft'  disease.  Doctor  Thomas  Gray  also  practiced  in  Wind- 
ham about  the  close  of  and  after  the  revolution.  Doctor  John 
Clark  was  contemporary  with  the  last  mentioned.  About  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  he  removed  to  central  Xew 
York.  Doctor  Penuel  Cheney  was  very  active  and  useful  in 
town  and  society  matters  in  Scotland  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  last  century.    At  some  time  during  the  early  years  of  the 
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present  century  he  was  succeeded  in  practice  by  Hovey,  who 
practiced  in  this  town  and  Hampton  for  several  years. 

Doctor  John  Brewster  of  Hampton  was  widely  known  about 
the  year  1790,  and  perhaps  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  that 
■date.  Joseph  Baker  was  a  physician  in  Brooklyn  about  1790. 
Doctor  Elisha  Lord  was  practicing-  in  Abington  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century.  Doctor  Jared  Warner  was  cotemporary 
with  him.  Doctor  Jonathan  Hall  was  at  the  same  time  settled 
in  Pomfret  and  in  the  early  years  of  his  practice  g-ave  promise 
•of  future  eminence.  He  was  held  in  high  repute  at  home  and 
abroad,  both  professionally  and  socially,  and  his  children,  as 
they  came  upon  the  stage  of  action,  were  shining  ornaments  of 
that  polite  and  refmed  society  which  distinguished  Pomfret  at 
that  day.    He  died  about  the  year  1830. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  active  and  conspicuous  members  of 
the  medical  profession  of  Windham  county  a  century  ago  was 
Doctor  Albigence  Waldo.  He  was  a  surgeon  in  the  army  dur- 
ing the  revolution, and  after  its  close  returned  to  practice  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  county.  He  was  a  man  of  much  breadth 
and  energy,  devoted  to  his  profession  and  greatly  interested  in 
•scientific  questions  and  discoveries.  He  was  interested  in  the 
association  of  medical  men,  and  through  his  efforts  in  this  direc- 
tion the  movements  were  set  on  foot  which  led  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  ]\Iedical  wSociety  which  exists  at  the  present  day  with 
so  much  vigor  and  usefulness.  He  was  also  one  of  the  organizers 
of  the  State  i^iedical  Society  in  1792.  Doctor  Waldo  was  famed 
for  literary  accomplishments,  and  wrote  much  upon  scientific 
and  political  questions.  He  excelled  in  public  speaking,  especi- 
ally upon  funeral  occasions.  His  eulogies  at  the  burial  of  Put- 
nam and  other  prominent  persons  were  greatly  admired,  as  were 
also  the  eulogies  and  epitaphs  composed  by  him  on  various  oc- 
-casions.  He  was  born  February  27th,  175v),  and  died  January 
•29th,  1794.  Passing  away  in  the  prime  of  life  and  height  of 
professional  eminence,  he  was  greatly  mourned  "as  a  man  en- 
dowed by  the  God  of  nature  with  the  most  brilliant  and  distin- 
guished abilities,  and  with  a  heart  susceptible  of  all  those  amiable 
and  benevolent  virtues  which  adorn  the  human  breast."  He  left 
many  scientific  and  medical  treatises  which  it  was  hoped  "would 
afford  great  light  and  benefit  to  future  ages."  He  was  buried 
^vith  ^lasonic  honors,  and  his  fellow  ^lasons  of  Moriah  Lodge 
erected  a  monument  to  his  memory,  on  which  they  declare  of 
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him,  His  name  was  Charity  ;  His  actions  Humanity  ;  His  inter- 
course with  men  Benevolence  and  Love." 

Doctor  Darius  Hutchins  succeeded  to  the  practice  of  Doctor 
Lord  in  Abington  in  the  early  years  of  the  present  century.  To 
his  practice  he  also  added  a  store  after  a  few  years.  Doctor 
Thomas  Hubbard,  a  son  of  Benjamin  Hubbard,  a  young  man 
yet  under  age,  one  of  the  pupils  of  Doctor  Waldo,  succeeded  to 
the  practice  of  that  eminent  physician.  Lie  had  made  such  pro- 
ficiency in  medical  studies  and  had  such  natural  aptitude  for  the 
profession  as  to  fill  the  position  with  great  credit  and  usefulness^ 
and  gain  in  time  a  reputation  even  surpassing  that  of  his  pre- 
decessor. In  later  years  his  surgical  skill  became  widely  noted,, 
attracting  many  students,  who  accompanied  himi  on  horseback 
on  his  daily  rounds,  striving  to  keep  pace  with  his  swiftly  run- 
ning sulky,  and  thinking  themselves  most  favored  if  they  could 
ride  a  fev/  moments  by  his  side  and  catch  his  oracular  opinions- 
or  enjoy  his  humorous  anecdotes. 

Doctor  Huntington,  of  Westford.  already  noticed,  was  succeed- 
ed in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  by  a  relative  of  his.  Doc- 
tor x\ndrew  Huntington,  of  Griswold.  About  the  beginning 
of  the  present  centur\'  Doctor  Neherniah  Howe  attended  to  his 
patients  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  town  management  in  Ash- 
ford.  Lie  died  in  a  good  old  age,  about  the  year  1838.  Doctor 
Joseph  Palmer  of  that  town  had  a  son  Joseph  practicing  at  the 
same  time,  and  still  later  a  son  of  the  latter;  a  third  Doctor 
Palmer  practiced  for  a  while  in  Ashford  and  then  removed  to 
Canterbury.  Doctor  Elisha  Perkins  was  a  prominent  citizen  and 
medicine  man  in  Plainfield  during  the  latter  years  of  the  last 
centur}\  He  became  much  interested  in  experiments  in  mag- 
netic action  and  effects,  and  invented  instruments  called  "  me- 
tallic tractors,"  which  were  widely  known  and  used.  They  were 
patented  in  this  country  and  introduced  into  Europe,  where  they 
received  the  approval  of  medical  and  scientific  men  to  a  greater 
extent  even  than  in  this  country.  In  Copenhagen  twelve  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons  instituted  a  series  of  experiments  which  re- 
sulted in  the  verdict  that  "  Perkinsm  "  was  "of  great  import- 
ance to  the  physician."  An  institution  was  established  in  Lon- 
don for  the  purpose  of  applying  the  "  Perkinian  *'  principles  in 
the  treatment  chiefly  of  the  poor  which  was  done  without  charge. 
It  was  claimed  at  one  time  that  one  and  a  half  millions  of  cures 
had  been  effected.    Of  Doctor  Perkins  it  was  said,    Few  men  in 
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the  world  were  more  public  spirited,  more  hospitable,  more  free 
from  all  g-uile."  He  \vas  ever  active  in  public  matters,  the  friend 
of  the  poor  and  a  ready  helper  of  those  who  needed  help.  The 
fate  of  his  dauQ^hter,  ^Irs.  Merwin,  who,  with  her  husband  and 
two  children,  died  of  yellow  fever  in  Philadelphia  in  1793,  turned 
his  experiments  in  a  new  direction  and  he  produced  an  antisep- 
tic preparation  which  he  used  as  a  preventive  of  the  disease,  but 
he  fell  a  victim  to  his  own  theories,  dying-  of  yellow  fever  in 
New  York  city  in  1790,  where  for  four  weeks  he  had  been  earn- 
estly eng-aged  in  attending  the  sick. 

Doctor  Robert  Grosvenor,  of  Pomfret,  succeeded  to  the  prac- 
tice of  Doctor  ^loffat  in  Killingly,  at  some  time  between  the  close 
•of  the  revolution  and  the  close  of  the  century.  After  practicing 
some  thirty  or  forty  years  he  was  assisted  and  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Doctor  William  Grosvenor.  Contemporary  with  the  elder 
Doctor  Grosvenor  was  Doctor  Josiah  Deane,  of  Killingly.  The 
first  resident  physician  in  Thompson  was  Doctor  Daniel  Knight, 
who  was  also  made,  in  ISOo,  the  first  postmaster  of  that  village. 
About  the  close  of  the  last  century  Doctor  F^phraim  Carroll,  of 
Thompson,  was  established  in  medical  practice  in  Woodstock. 
Doctor  Lathrop  Holmes  was  also  engaged  in  practice  and  also  in 
trade  in  that  town  About  the  same  period  Doctor  Isaac  Backus 
practiced  at  Plainfield,  a  little  later  removing  his  residence  to 
Sterling,  where  he  continued  to  pursue  his  profession.  Doctor 
Charles  ^loulton  was  also  practicing  medicine  about  the  same 
time  in  Hampton. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  present  century  the  standard  of  the 
medical  profession  seems  to  have  been  raised  to  a  somewhat 
higher  level.  The  old  class  of  physicians,  who  had  attended 
patients  when  nothing  of  more  importance  was  on  hand,  was 
giving  place  to  younger  men,  who  had  won  by  study  the  title 
prefixed  to  their  namics,  and  devoted  themselves  to  their  profes- 
sion with  more  singleness  of  purpose.  Doctor  Andrew  Harris 
at  Canterbury  Green  and  Doctor  Elijah  Baldwin  in  South  Can- 
terbury, harmoniously  occupied  the  field,  the  former  practicing 
more  especially  with  the  knife  and  the  latter  carrying  around 
the  saddle-bags.  Doctor  lohnson  continued  his  daily  rounds 
through  Westminster  Parish.  Doctor  Hough  retained  his  dual 
office,  administering  pills  and  official  whippings  with  equal  lib- 
erality and  alacrity.  Doctor  Gideon  "Welles  died  in  1811.  Doc- 
tors r^aldwin  and  Harris  continued  their  practice  for  a  consider- 
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able  term  of  years.  In  1S18  Doctors  Thomas  I^ackus,  John  Part- 
ridge and  Oliver  Howlett  were  reported  as  practicing  physicians 
in  Sterling.  At  this  time  the  list  of  physicians  practicing  in 
Woodstock  embraced  Doctors  Haviland  ^Morris,  Ebenezer  Bishop, 
Joseph  vSeagrave,  Thomas  ^lorse  Daniel  Lyman,  Amasa  Carrol 
and  Amos  Carrol.  Doctor  Lyman  gave  his  attention  more  par- 
ticularly to  surgery.  Doctor  Thomas  ]\Iorse,  iioav  settled  in 
West  Woodstock,  was  noted  as  the  third  Doctor  }vIorse  who  had 
practiced  within  the  town.  His  grandfather,  Doctor  Parker 
Morse,  vSr.,  was  graduated  from  PLarvard  College  about  1785,  and 
settled  in  East  Woodstock  immediately  after  acquiring  his  pro- 
fession, and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  of  the  same  name.  The 
grandson  maintained  the  medical  reputation  of  the  family,  and 
served  many  years  as  clerk  of  the  Covmty  Medical  Society.  Doc- 
tor. Waldo  Hutchins  was  at  this  time  established  in  medical 
practice  in  Brooklyn.  After  his  death,  some  fifteen  years  later, 
Doctor  James  B.  Whitcomb  engaged  in  the  practice  which  he 
left.  William  Hutchins,  of  Killingly,  and  Thomas  Pluntington, 
of  Norvv'ich,  both  very  promising  and  spirited  young  men,  took 
the  place  of  Doctor  Ebenezer  Baker,  deceased.  A  few  years  later 
we  find  young  Doctors  Burgess  and  Cogswell  in  Plainfield.  shar- 
ing the  field  with  Doctor  Puller.  In  .Sterling  at  this  time  Doc- 
tor William  PI.  Campbell  engaged  in  medical  practice,  having 
his  residence  near  the  hill,  also  Doctor  Xathan  S.  Pike,  who  was 
widely  known  in  the  profession. 

About  1840  we  find  Doctors  John  Hill,  Jr.,  and  William  Wit- 
ter engaged  in  medical  practice  at  Willimantic.  Doctor  (')rin 
Witter  had  been  practicing  man}'  years  in  Chaplin.  He  was  a 
pjromincnt  man  in  society  and  town  matters,  being  the  first 
town  clerk  on  the  organization  of  the  town  in  1822.  In  Hamp- 
ton about  the  time  referred  to  Doctor  Dyer  Hughes  was  practic- 
ing medicine,  assisted  by  his  son  and  Doctor  Clark,  previously 
of  Canterbury.  Doctor  Daniel  Hovey  engaged  in  practice  in  East 
and  South  Killingly.  After  pur.suinghis  calling  here  for  nearly 
half  a  century,  Doctor  Hovev  died  some  ten  years  since,  being 
at  the  time  of  his  death  the  oldest  member  of  the  County  ^led- 
ical  Society.  Doctor  William  (rrosvenor  practiced  on  Killingly 
Hill  about  forty  years  ago.  Doctor  Hiram  Plolt  practiced  in 
Pomfret  about  fifty  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Plampton.  and 
his  labors  closed  with  his  death  in  1870.  Doctors  Lewis  and 
Elisha  Williams  also  practiced  in  Pomfret.    Doctor  Alexander 
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Vinton  practiced  for  a  short  time  in  Abington  before  entering; 
the  church  ministry.  The  first  physicians  of  the  modern  village 
of  Putnam,  about  forty  years  ago,  were  Doctors  Hough,  Plimp- 
ton and  Perry.  Doctor  C.  H,  Bromley  practiced  medicine  in  Scot- 
land for  many  years.  Doctors  Orin  Witter,  senior  and  junior, 
occupied  the  field  in  Chaplin  so  long  that  their  names  became 
household  words  among  the  people.  Doctor  Elijah  Baldwin,, 
after  practicing  in  Canterbury  and  adjoining  towns  for  more 
than  sixty  years,  died  in  ^larch,  1SG7.  A  son  of  the  same  name 
succeeded  him  in  practice.  The  third  Doctor  Palmer,  of  Ash- 
ford,  practiced  for  a  time  in  Canterbury  village.  Doctor  Wil- 
liam H.  Cogswell,  of  Plainfield,  after  a  long  life  spent  in  the 
medical  profession,  died  about  ten  years  since.  He  was  widely 
known  in  professional  and  public  life.  His  services  as  agent 
for  Connecticut  in  charge  of  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  during 
the  late  war,  were  especially  valuable.  In  public  and  pri- 
vate, in  church  and  state,  he  was  alike  useful  and  honored. 
Doctor  Charles  A.  Fox  practiced  medicine  in  Thompson  from 
1852  about  to  18G0,  Avhen  he  moved  hence.  Doctor  Charles  Har- 
ford practiced  several  years  in  Thompson,  gaining  there  a  very 
strong  constituency.  He  died  ]\larch  ISth,  1877.  Later,  Doctor 
E.  T.  Morse  practiced  three  or  four  years  on  the  same  field.  He 
came  hither  from  the  lower  towns  of  the  county,  and  removed 
hence  to  East  Hartford.  Doctors  ^IcGregor,  Holbrook  and 
Bowen  have  also  pi  acticed  in  that  town.  Doctor  Lathrop  prac- 
ticed in  Grosvenor  Dale,  and  died  there  several  years  since. 
Doctor  Sargent  also  practiced  in  that  village,  and  afterward  re- 
moved to  Webster,  ^lass. 

The  Windham  County  Medical  Society  is  one  of  the  oldest  in 
the  state.  Its  orio'in  is  laro-elv  due  to  the  active  spirit  of  Doctor 
Albigence  Waldo,  through  whose  efi'orts  the  leading  physicians 
of  the  county  and  its  vicinity  instituted  a  mon'  hly  meeting  some 
years  previous  to  the  formation  of  the  Connecticut  ^Medical  So- 
ciety. In  June,  17SG,  they  held  a  meeting  at  Dudley  ;  in  August 
at  Stafford;  in  September  at  Cargill's  (now  Putnam);  in  October 
at  Canterbury.  At  the  latter  meeting  there  were  present  Doc- 
tors Coit  of  Thompson,  Palmer  of  Ashford,  Gleason  of  Killingh\ 
Lord  and  Warner  of  Abington,  Clark  of  Hampton,  vSpalding  of 
Mansfield,  and  Huntington  of  '^Vestford.  These  meetings  were 
continued  with  increasing  numbers  and  interest  till  171)1,  when 
a  more  formal  organization  of  a  Windham  County  Society  ap- 
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pears  to  have  been  effected.  Of  this  organization  no  record  has 
been  preserved,  beyond  the  fact  that  Doctor  Waldo  was  clerk, 
either  of  the  preliminary  organization  or  of  the  new  one.  He 
was  doubtless  a  prominent  figure  in  the  new  society,  and  \vas 
also  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  State  Society  in  ]792. 

The  records  of  the  County  Society  previous  to  1703  have  been 
lost,  but  the  roll  of  members  at  that  time  was  as  follows :  Doc- 
tors Jonathan  Averill,  Thomas  Backus,  Leonard  Bacon,  Joseph 
Baker,  John  Barker,  Samuel  Barker,  Gershom  Beardsley,  John 
Brewster,  Allen  Campbell,  Benjamin  Carter.  Penuel  Cheney, 
John  Clark,  Sen.,  John  Clark,  Jr.,  Thadeus  Clark,  Josiah  Coit, 
Noah  Coleman,  Azal  Ensworth,  Thomas  Glysson,  Daniel  Gordon, 
Jonathan  Hall,  Walter  Hough,  Jacob  Hovey,  Penuel  Hutchins, 
Isaac  Knight,  Elisha  Lord,  Joseph  Palmer,  Elisha  Perkins, 
Thomas  Robinson,  Albigence  Waldo,  Roger  Waldo,  Jared  War- 
ner and  Jesse  Wheaton.  Parts  of  the  records  are  defective,  but 
as  far  as  they  are  complete  enough  to  show  it  the  list  of  presi- 
dents has  been  as  follows  :  John  Clark,  1703  ;  Elisha  Lord,  1704, 
'9G;  Elisha  Perkins,  1705  ;  John  Brewster,  1707-90,  1801  ;  Joseph 
Baker,  1800,  1802:  Thomas  Hubbard,  1803,  1807-8,  1811-12,  '14, 
'18,  '22,  '27,  '20;  Jonathan  Hall,  1806:  Joseph  Palmer,  1809; 
Erastus  Robinson,  181 0;  Penuel  Hutchins,  1813,  '15-16,  '10,  '21,  '30, 
'35:  Rufus  Johnson,  1817;  Samuel  Hutchins,  1 823;  Josiah  Fuller, 
1824;  Silas" Fuller,  1825;  Darius  Hutchins,  1826,  '28,  '38;  Joseph 
Palmer,  1831,  '33-34;  Andrew  Harris,  1832,  '37,  '30;  Morey  Bur- 
gess, 1836,  '45;  Elijah  Baldwin,  1840,  '44,  '50;  Eleazer  Litclifield, 
1841;  Chester  Hunt,  1842;  Hiram  Holt,  1843,  '46,  '68;  William 
Witter,  1847;  Lorenzo  :\Iarcey,  1848,  '50;  William  H.  Cogswell, 
1840,  '52-53,  '57  -58,  "61;  Orrin  Witter,  1851, '55;  Lewis  Williams, 
1856,  '69,  '74;  Harvey  Campbell,  1854,  '()5-66;  vSamuel  Hutchins, 
1860,  '63,  '80,  "83;  C.  B.  Bromley,  1802,  "64;  James  B.  Whitcomb, 
1867;  Lowell  Holbrook,  1870,  '76;  [Milton  Bradford,  1871:  Justin 
Hammond,  1872;  E.  Huntington,  1873:  Elijah  Baldwin,  1875, '79; 
William  A.  Lewis,  1877,  '84;  John  Witter,  1878,  '82;  11.  W.  Flough, 
1881;  T.  M.  Hills,  1885;  R.  Robinson,  1886;  Charles  James  Fox, 
1887;  F.  G.  Sawtelle,  1888.  The  successive  secretaries  of  the  so- 
ciety in  the  same  time  have  been:  Thadeus  Clark,  1703;  Jo- 
seph Baker,  1794-95;  Thomas  Hubbard,  1796-1800;  Josiah  Ful- 
ler, 1801-03;  record  blank,  1804-5;  Thomas  ^vlorse,  1806-10; 
Darius  Hutchins,  1811-13 ;  William  A.  Brewster,  1814-19  ;  record 
blank,  1820;  Waldo  Hutchins,  1821-25;  William  Hutchins,  1826- 
12 
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31  ;  James  B.  Whitcomb,  1832-3;") ;  William  Hutchins,  1830^41  ; 
James  B.  Whitcomb,  1842-44;  William  Hutchins,  1845;  James 
B.  Whitcomb,  1S40-G1  ;  W.  Woodbridge,  1802;  Gideon  F.  Bar- 
stow,  18G3-64;  Samuel  Hutchins,  18G4-75  ;  John  B.  Kent,  1876- 
80;  R.  Robinson,  1881-83;  W.  W.  Foster,  1884;  Charles  James 
Fox,  1880-86;  Charles  X.  Allen,  1887-89. 

The  officers  of  the  society  for  1888  were:  President,  Doctor 
F.  G.  Sawtelle,  of  Pomfret ;  vice-president.  Doctor  J.  B.  Kent,  of 
Putnam;  censors — Doctors  O.  B.  Grigg-s,  Lowell  Holbrook  and 
H.  F.  Hammond  ;  county  reporter,  Doctor  X.  Hibbard,  of  Dan- 
ielsonville  ;  clerk,  Doctor  Charles  X.  Allen,  of  ]Moosup.  The 
present  membership  comprises  Doctors  John  FT.  Simmons,  of 
Ashford  ;  A.  E.  Darling,  H.  F.  Flammond,  of  Killingly ;  Edwin 
A.  Hill,  Charles  E.  Hill,  of  East  Killingly;  Rienzi  Robinson, 
Nathaniel  Hibbard,  W.  FI.  Judson,  of  Danielsonville ;  E.  H. 
Davis,  of  Plainfield ;  Charles  X.  Allen,  William  A.  Lewis,  of 
Moosup ;  Charles  H.  Rogers,  of  Central  Village;  F.  G.  Sawtelle, 
F.  W.  Chapin,  of  Pomfret  ;  H.  W.  Hough,  John  Witter,  J.  B. 
Kent,  F.  A.  Morrell,  Omar  La  Rue,  F.  X.  Barolet,  of  Putnam  ; 
E.  D.  Kimball,  of  vScotland ;  Lowell  Holbrook,  of  Thompson  ;  A. 
A.  Latour,  of  Grosvenor  Dale  ;  Frank  N.  Olin,  of  X^orth  Wood- 
stock ;  Frederick  Rogers,  T.  ^lorton  Hills,  O.  B.  Griggs,  Charles 
J.  Fox,  F.  O.  Bennett,  T.  R.  Parker,  D.  D.  Jacobs,  Samuel  David, 
W.  J.  Connor,  E.  D.  Card,  of  Willimantic ;  F.  E.  Guild,  of  Wind- 
ham ;  and  E.  E.  Gaylord,  of  Woodstock. 

Doctor  Lewis  W^illiams  was  born  in  the  town  of  Pomfret  in 
1815.  At  the  ao*e  of  fifteen  he  entered  Amherst  College,  but 
was  prevented  by  disease  of  the  eyes  from  completing  a  reg- 
ular course  at  that  time,  abandoning  his  studies  during  the 
second  year.  Regaining  his  health,  he  began  the  study  of  med- 
icine, and  graduated  at  Harvard  ]\ledical  College  in  1842.  He 
married  Clara  Baldwin,  of  Woburn,  I\Iasb.,  in  1843.  and  com- 
menced practice  in  his  native  town,  where  he  continued  to 
work  ahnost  unremittingly  for  nearly  forty  years.  He  was  an 
active  member  of  the  Windham  County  ^Medical  Society,  and 
for  many  years  a  permanent  member  of  the  American  ^ledical 
Association.  In  1850  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  examining 
committee  for  the  medical  department  of  Yale  College,  serving 
twice  for  a  term  of  three  years  each  time.  For  eleven  years 
before  his  death  he  was  one  of  the  quarterly  visitors  to  the  In. 
sane  Retreat  at  Hartford,  and  his  name  was  associated  with  all 
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the  educational  interests  of  his  own  town.  He  was  for  several  years 
one  of  the  trustees  of  the  State  Normal  school.  He  kept  pace 
with  medical  prog-ress  by  daily  study,  and  remained  a  student 
to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  dig- 
nity of  his  profession,  and  of  his  responsibilities  as  one  of  its 
members.  He  stood  forth  prominently  among;  his  contempo- 
raries, and  his  counsels -were  always  in  demand.  His  sympathies 
were  on  the  side  of  humanity  and  progress,  and  none  could 
gainsay  the  honesty  of  his  convictions  or  the  integrity  of  his  pur- 
pose. He  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  June  22d,  1881,  thus  clos- 
ing a  life  of  arduous  labors  and  great  usefulness. 

Doctor  Justin  Hammond  was  born  about  the  3'ear  1804.  He 
graduated  at  Brown  University,  and  studied  medicine  with  Doc- 
tor Usher  Parsons,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  then  graduated  at  Har- 
vard Medical  College,  He  practiced  medicine  in  Killingly  forty- 
three  years,  until  his  death,  in  Ju]y,  1873,  at  which  time  he  was 
sixty-nine  years  of  age.  He  was  widely  known  for  medical  skill 
and  great  devotion  to  his  patients.  He  for  many  years  held  the 
ofiice  of  selectman,  and  represented  the  town  in  the  state  legis- 
lature in  1871. 

Samuel  Hutchins,  M.  D.,  son  of  Doctor  Theophilus  Hutchins, 
was  born  in  Seekonk,  Mass.,  June  3d,  1818.  After  receiving  a 
classical  education  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  he  read  medicine  with 
his  father  and  Doctor  L.  Wilier,  of  the  same  city,  and  attended 
lectures  at  the  Harvard  I^Iedical  College,  where  he  graduated 
in  184L  He  commenced  practice  in  Danielsonville  in  the  year 
following,  and  continued  in  that  field  until  the  tim.e  of  his  death, 
with  the  exception  of  one  year  spent  in  California.  After  his 
return  from  the  Pacific  coast  he  married  Miss  Ellen  Weather- 
head.  Four  daug-liters  and  one  son  were  born  to  them.  The 
son  died,  but  the  four  daughters,  as  well  as  their  mother,  still 
survive.  Doctor  Hutchins  was  a  skilled  piactitioner  and  an  en- 
thusiast in  his  profession.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Con- 
gregational church  in  Danielsonville  in  185.),  and  was  an  active 
and  respected  member  of  the  society,  often  being  called  to  po- 
sitions of  honor  and  trust  amonof  his  fellow  citizens.  He  was 
many  years  a  member  of  the  board  of  education  :  at  one  time 
was  appointed  United  States  examiner  for  pensions  ;  also  held 
at  different  times  the  offices  of  president  of  the  Windham 
Coimty  Medical  Society  and  vice-president  of  the  Connecticut 
Medical  Society,  which  latter  office  he  held  at  the  time  of  his 
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death,  he  bein^^  then  one  of  the  oldest  physicians  in  the  county. 
He  died  January  IGth,  18SG,  deeply  mourned  and  universally  re- 
spected. 

Charles  H.  Rog-ers,  M.  D.,  son  of  Charles  Rogers,  was  born  in 
Pomfret  in  1818.  At  the  age  of  tAventy  years  he  entered  a  gram- 
mar school  at  Hartford,  and  in  1840  entered  Yale  College,  whence 
he  graduated  in  the  Arts  in  1844,  and  in  Medicine  in  1847.  He 
began  practice  the  latter  year  in  Woodstock,  and  in  18o0  he 
came  to  Central  Village,  where  he  has  been  established  in  prac- 
tice ever  since.  During  the  late  war  he  served  about  two  years 
as  assistant  surgeon  in  the  Eleventh  regiment  of  Connecticut 
Volunteers.  He  held  the  office  of  school  committee  for  sixteen 
years.  He  married  May  2Sth,  1848,  vSarah  C,  daughter  of  Doctor 
Thomas  Morse,  of  West  Woodstock.  Their  three  children  are 
Mary  P.,  now  Mrs.  Calvin  H.  Lee  ;  Lillian  wS.,  now  Mrs.  Charles 
A.  Bock  ;  and  E.  Clinton  Rogers.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Con- 
g"regational  church  at  Central  Village,  a  member  of  Kilburn 
Post,  G.  A.  R.,  and  of  the  County  Medical  Society. 

Ernest  D.  Kimball,  M.  D.,  was  born  in  Scotland,  Conn.,  De- 
cember 17th,  18G3,  being  the  son  of  James  D,  Kimball.  He  spent 
most  of  his  boyhood  and  youth  previous  to  his  seventeenth  year 
on  his  grandfather's  farm,  attending  the  district  school  when 
that  was  in  session.  After  attending  a  select  school  for  twenty 
weeks  he  commenced  to  read  medicine  vv^ith  Doctor  D.  L.  Ross, 
who  was  then  practicing  in  vScotland,  paying  for  his  board  and 
instruction  bv  takino:  care  of  the  doctor's  horses.  He  o-raduated 
from  the  CoUecr-e  of  Phvsicians  and  Surofeons  of  Baltimore,  Md., 
March  loth,  1886.  After  graduating-  he  returned  to  his  native 
town  and  commenced  practice,  taking  the  place  of  his  precep- 
tor. He  gives  special  attention  to  particular  diseases,  and  prac- 
tices one  day  in  a  week  at  Willimantic.  March  loth,  1887,  he 
married  Miss  Etta  ^L  Parkhurst,  of  Scotland,  by  whom  he  has 
had  one  child,  which  died  in  infanc3\  Doctor  Kimball  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Connecticut  vState  ^^ledical  vSociety,  and  holds  the 
oftice  of  medical  examiner  for  the  town  of  Scotland. 

Frank  P2ugene  Guild,  M.  D.,  now  of  Windham,  was  born  in 
Thompson,  August  14th,  1853.  He  was  the  son  of  Reverend 
James  B.  Guild,  who  was  at  that  time  pastor  of  the  Brandy  Hill 
Baptist  church,  where  he  died  in  September  following.  The 
mother  of  our  subject,  whose  maiden  name  was  Julia  A.Griggs, 
soon  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  removed  successively  to 
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West  Woodstock,  Willington,  Killingly  and  Putnam,  where  a 
considerable  part  of  the  youthful  life  of  her  son  Frank  was  spent, 
bringing  him  up  to  his  seventeenth  year.  After  working  a  year 
in  the  shops  of  the  Stanley  Rule  and  Level  Company,  he  entered 
the  Connecticut  vState  Normal  vSchool,  from  which  he  graduated 
in  the  winter  of  1874.  In  August  following,  he  went  to  ]\Iatawan, 
N.  J.,  where  he  taught  the  public  schools  of  that  place  until  the 
spring  of  1882,  with  the  exception  of  one  year  spent  at  Grosvenor 
Dale,  in  this  county.  In  the  fall  of  1882  he  entered  the  Long 
Island  College  Hospital,  from  which  he  graduated  June  3d, 
1885.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  he  received  an  appointment 
as  assistant  physician  to  Kings  County  Hospital,  at  Flatbush, 
L.  I.,  where  he  remained  until  the  17th  of  October,  188G.  Thence 
he  came  directly  to  Windham  and  established  himself  in  his 
present  field  of  practice.  While  in  college  he  was  assistant  dem- 
onstrator of  anatomy,  and  vice-president  of  his  class.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  county  and  state  medical  societies,  and  yet  un- 
married. 

Chester  Hunt,  ^I.  I).,  was  born  in  Columbia,  Conn.,  February 
24th,  1789.  He  was  the  son  of  Eldad  and  Fluldah  (Benton  )  Hunt. 
He  studied  medicine  with  Doctor  Cyrus  Fuller,  of  Columbia,  and 
practiced  in  that  town  from  1812  to  181o,  when  he  removed  to 
Windham,  where  he  continued  to  practice  until  his  death, which 
took  place  August  20th,  1809.  He  was  twice  married,  but  at 
the  time  of  his  death  had  but  one  child  living,  'Mrs.  Delia  Ben- 
ton, widow  of  James  Isl.  Hebard. 

David  C.  Card,  ^I.  D.,  D.  D.  S.,  is  a  grandson  of  Joshua  Card, 
who  resided  in  vSterling,  AVindham  county,  where  his  life  was 
devoted  to  the  management  of  a  farm.  His  vrife,  formerly  a  !\Iiss 
Clark,  was  the  mother  of  one  son,  Joshiu'i,  and  four  daughters? 
Hannah,  Tabitha,  Sally  and  Ruth.  Their  only  son,  Joshua,  was 
born  December  24th,  1770,  in  Sterling,  where  his  early  life  was 
spent  as  a  teacher.  Later,  he  purchased  a  farm  in  Charlestown, 
Washino-ton  countv,  Rhode  Island,  and  was  also  the  landlord  of 
a  popular  public  house.  He  was  a  prominent  citizen,  held  the 
office  of  justice  of  the  peace,  and  did  much  surveying  in  various 
portions  of  the  county.  He  married  wSally,  daughter  of  Benjamin 
Clark,  of  Sterling.  The  children  of  this  marriage  are  :  Sally 
(]\Irs.  Amos  Greene),  !Mercy  (^Irs.  Perry  Tucker),  Anna  (^Ivs. 
William  Tucker),  Joshua  B.,  Lucinda  (Airs.  Green  Card),  Ben- 
jamin, Welcome,  Betsey  i^^^Irs.  Simeon  Card  ),  Alzada  W.  (Airs.' 
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Clark  ReYnolds),  and  David  Clark,  the  subject  of  this  biog- 
raphy, whose  birttt TJCcrrrred  on  thel2d  of  March,  IB22.,  in  Charles- 
town,  Rhode  Island.  Here  his  early  youth  was  spent  as  a  pupil 
of  the  district  school,  after  which  his  studies  were  completed  at 
the  Smithville  Seminary,  at  vScituate,  in  the  same  state.  Decid- 
ing to  make  the  practice  of  medicine  his  life  work,  he  entered 
the  office  of  Doctor  William  H.  Hubbard,  of  Crompton,  Rhode 
Island,  and  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  that  early  day,  spent 
three  years  in  study  under  his  preceptor.  Then  becoming  a 
student  of  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  New 
York,  he  graduated  and  was  granted  a  diploma  by  that  institu- 
tion in  1849,  Doctor  Valentine  -Mott  being  his  professor  in 
surgery. 

Doctor  Card  began  practice  in  1850  at  Clayville,  in  the  same 
state,  and  three  years  later  located  at  Carolina  Mills,  in  Wash- 
ington county,  Rhode  Island.  Here  he  followed  his  profession 
successfully  for  nine  years,  when  Willimantic,  in  1861,  offered  an 
attractive  field  for  his  abilities.  In  18G4,  during  the  late  civil 
war,  he  entered  the  service  as  surgeon-in-charge  of  the  right 
wing  of  the  heavy  artillery  located  on  the  James  river  in  Vir- 
ginia, under  General  Butler,  and  continued  until  the  close  of  the 
conflict.  Resuming  his  practice  in  Willimantic,  he  has  until 
the  present  time  ])een  btisily  engaged  in  its  arduous  duties 
throughout  the  county,  and  is  now  among  the  oldest  practition- 
ers in  the  borough.  In  1SG6  he  was  appointed  examining  sur- 
geon for  his  district  by  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions,  and  con- 
tinued thus  to  act  until  1870.  In  187 J  he  spent  a  year  in  Balti- 
more, ]slaryland,  in  the  study  of  dental  surgery,  and  on  his  re- 
turn added  this  branch  of  practice  to  his  former  profession. 
The  doctor  was  formerly  a  republican  in  politics,  afterward  en- 
tered with  spirit  into  the  liberal  movement  during  the  Greely 
campaign,  and  now  votes  independently  and  lor  the  best  man, 
irrespective  of  party.  He  is  a  member  and  trustee  of  the  Wil- 
limantic ^lethodist  Episcopal  church,  and  past  commander  of  St. 
John's  Commandery  Xo.  11,  of  Willimantic.  Doctor  Card  was 
married  March  25th,  1852,  to  Hannah  T.,  daughter  of  Nathaniel 
Thurber,  of  Foster,  Rhode  Island.  Their  children  are  :  Everett 
D.  C,  a  practicing  physician  in  Willimantic  ;  HuberD.,a  student 
in  the  Boston  School  of  Technology;  and  two  who  are  deceased, 
Annette  T.  and  David  H. 
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Everett  D.  C.  Card  graduated  in  1875  from  Hillside  vSeminary, 
Norwalk,  Conn.,  and  then  entered  the  medical  department  of  the 
University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  from  ^vhich  institution  he 
received  a  diploma  in  1881.  He  began  practice  in  Willimantic 
in  1882.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Windham  County  Medical 
vSociety. 

Eliphalet  Huntington,  M.  D.,  was  born  of  a  prominent  family 
of  AVindham,  ]\Iarch  8d,  1816.  He  studied  medicine  under  Doc- 
tor William  Webb,  of  his  native  town,  and  received  his  diploma 
from  Dartmouth  College  in  1848.  He  began  to  practice  med- 
icine at  Chicopee,  ^lass.,  where  he  remained  five  years.  He  then 
assisted  Doctor  F.  S.  Burgess,  of  Plainfield,  for  a  time,  and  re- 
turned to  his  native  town  about  1855,  where  he  died  December 
30th,  1882. 

Surgeon  General  Charles  James  Fox,  of  Willimantic,  was  born 
in  Wethersfield,  December  21st,  1854.  He  was  thoroughly  edu- 
cated in  district  and  private  schools,  graduated  at  the  Hartford 
High  School,  class  of  1872,  and  fitted  to  enter  college  at  the  age 
of  eighteen.  Fie  received  the  degree  of  'M.  D.,  with  high  hon- 
ors, at  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  New  York, 
in  February,  187G.  After  a  thorough  training  at  Bellevue  and 
Charity  hospitals  of  Xew  York,  during  the  time  covered  by  the 
dates -given,  he  received  the  appointment  of  house  physician 
and  surgeon  from  IMarch  1st,  187G,  to  ]March  1st.  1877,  at  the 
Hartford  liospital.  He  located  at  Willimantic  in  April,  1877, 
where  he  has  since  been  in  active  practice.  He  is  a  member  and 
ex-president  of  the  County  Medical  Society,  a  member  of  the 
State  Medical  Association,  a  permanent  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can ^ledical  Association  and  of  the  American  Health  Associa- 
tion. Fie  has  always  interested  himself  in  professional  rather 
than  political  matters,  ^lay  18th,  1887,  he  married  Lillian  Wins- 
low,  daughter  of  Reverend  Horace  Winslovs'.  a  former  pastor  of 
the  Willimantic  Cono^re<>"ational  church.  She  died  of  acute 
Bright's  disease  September  28th,  1888,  leaving  no  children.  A 
frequent  contributor  to  the  leading  medical  journals,  his  writ- 
ings attracted  marked  attention.  The  Joiniial  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  pays  him  the  high  compliment  of  referring 
to  him  editorially  as  "  one  of  the  most  active  and  intelligent 
members  of  tlie  profession  in  his  state,"  and  declaring  that, 
though  still  a  young  man,  he  "has  already  attained  distinction 
in  his  profession." 
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Doctor  Fox  was  Fellow  from  the  Windham  ^ledical  Society  to 
the  Connecticut  vState  ^ledical  Society  in  1879,  '81  and  '84,  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  matters  of  professional  interest 
to  the  state  in  1885,  and  has  frequently  been  chosen  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  state  society  to  other  state  organizations.  He 
was  elected  by  the  American  Medical  x\ssociation  to  represent 
that  bod}'  before  the  medical  organizations  of  Europe  in  1881 
and  1882,  and  has  been  medical  examiner  under  the  new  cor- 
oner's law  since  July  1st,  1883.  He  has  also  been  United  States 
examining  surgeon  for  pensioners  since  December,  1888,  and 
was  appointed  surgeon  general  of  the  state  of  Connecticut,  Jan- 
uary Gth,  1887,  which  office  he  still  retains.  Not  oblivious  to 
the  importance  of  improving  the  social  features  of  life,  General 
Fox  is  a  member  of  the  Putnam  Phalanx  of  Hartford,  and  a 
Knight  Templar,  serving  with  high  honor  in  the  chairs  of  the 
various  ^lasonic  bodies.  Foreseeing  the  great  advantage  of 
such  an  institution  to  Willimantic,  he  became  a  charter  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  that  borough.  He  is  also  eiiiinent 
commander  of  St.  John's  Commandery  No.  11,  Knights  Templar, 
of  Willimantic,  and  an  officer  of  the  Grand  Commandery  of  that 
order  in  the  state. 

Doctor  Theodore  Raymond  Parker,  a  native  of  ^^lontville.  New 
London  county,  was  born  July  19th,  1855.  He  was  the  only  son 
of  Augustus  A.  and  Harriet  R.  (Dolbeare)  Parker.  His  early  ed- 
ucation was  obtained  in  the  common  schools,  supplemented  by  a 
classical  course  at  Norwich  Free  Academy,  where  he  graduated 
in  1876.  He  then  studied  one  year  with  Doctor  Lewis  S.Parker, 
of  Norwich,  after  which  he  entered  Yale  ]\Iedica1  College,  where 
he  took  three  courses  of  lectures.  In  1880  he  graduated  from 
the  L^niversity  of  New  York,  and  commenced  practice  in  the 
same  year  at  Columbia,  Conn.  Remaining  there  till  3  882,  he 
then  came  to  Willimantic,  where  he  still  pursue  the  practice  of 
his  profession.  He  is  a  member  of  the  county  and  state  medical 
societies.    His  wife  is  the  daughter  of  Edwin  A.  Buck. 

Samuel  E)avid,  D.,  a  native  of  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
Canada,  where  he  was  born,  at  Chambly,  August  13th,  1822,  has 
practiced  medicine  at  Willimantic  since  1882.  Fie  was  educated 
at  Chambly  College  and  graduated  from  [Montreal  Victoria  ^ledi- 
cal  College  in  1840.  He  practiced  at  St.  Ours  until  lie  came  to 
Willimantic.  He  married  Catharine  Ixazin  and  has  had  nine 
children,  two  of  whom  died  in  infancv.  The  others  are:  Hermine, 
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Av^feof  Doctor  Omer  La  Rue,  of  Putnam  ;  Victor  vSamucl,  a  la^vyer 
residing  in  Canada  ;  Charles  II.,  a  practicing  physician  at  Stafford 
Springs,  Conn.;  Emma  ;  Adelaid  D.,  born  in  wSt,  Ours,  Canada, 
May  10th,  1862,  educated  at  vSorel  College,  and  now  engaged  in 
the  drug  business  with  his  father  on  Main  street,  Willimantic, 
under  the  firm  name  of  A,  D.  David  &  Co.,  and  still  pursuing 
medical  studies,  expecting  to  finish  the  course  in  the  fall  of  1889; 
and  two  other  daughters,  Angelina  and  Wilhelmina. 

Oliver  B.  Griggs,  ^I.  D. — The  ancestry  of  this  gentleman  came 
from  Scotland,  in  Europe,  between  1G50  and  1700,  and  settled  in 
Roxbury,  Mass.  Thence  two  of  the  name— Joseph  and  Benja- 
min— emigrated  to  New  Roxbury,  Conn.,  where  they  became 
permanent  settlers.  Here  their  descendants  have  ever  since  re- 
sided. The  great-grandfather  of  Doctor  Griggs  served  dtiring  the 
revolutionary  war,  and  Doctor  Griggs  has  in  his  possession  a 
military  commission  granted  in  1771  to  this  ancestor  by  Governor 
Jonathan  Trumbull,  the  original  character  to  whom  the  title 
^'  Brother  Jonathan  "  was  given.  Doctor  Griggs'  maternal  grand- 
father, John  Burnham,  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill 
and  served  throus^h  the  war,  v.'hile  his  orrandfather  on  the  other 
side,  Captain  Elijah  Griggs,  commanded  a  company  at  New  Lon- 
don in  the  war  of  1812.  The  father  of  our  subject,  Elijah  Griggs, 
Jr.,  soon  after  his  marriage  removed  from  his  former  home  in 
Pomfret  to  the  town  of  Homer,  Cortland  county,  N.  Y.,  where 
Oliver  was  born,  August  31st,  1823.  About  four  years  later  his 
parents  returned  to  Pomfret,  where  they  continued  to  reside 
while  he  was  growing  up,  surrounded,  meanwhile,  by  the  com- 
fortable circumstances  of  a  well-to-do  farm  homestead.  x\fter 
attending  the  common  school  in  Abington  during  his  boyhood, 
at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  attended  the  academy  at  Lebanon 
one  year  and  later  spent  nearly  two  years  in  Bacon  Academy  at 
Colchester.  He  taucilit  school  durino-  five  waiters  and  two  sum- 
mers.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  began  to  study  medicine  with 
Doctor  "William  Witter,  a  prominent  physician  and  surgeon  of 
Willimantic.  After  being  under  his  tuition  four  years  he  at- 
tended lectures  at  the  Medical  College  of  the  University  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  where  he  graduated  in  March,  1847.  During 
the  same  spring,  being  then  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  he  com- 
menced the  practice  of  medicine  in  AVindsor,  Conn.,  where  he 
remained  until  the  fall  of  18r)0.  After  this  time  he  removed  to 
Mansfield,  Conn.,  where  he  practiced  till  the  spring  of  1870.  He 
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then  remoYed  to  Willimantic,  where  he  has  practiced  ever 
since. 

For  several  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  school  board  at 
Windsor,  and  during  part  of  the  time  was  acting  school  visitor. 
In  18r)8  he  was  elected  town  clerk  and  treasurer  of  Mansfield, 
and  a  year  later,  probate  judge,  justice  of  the  peace  and  member 
of  the  board  of  education.  Other  official  honors  followed  until 
he  held  nine  different  offices,  all  of  which  he  held  continuously 
until  1873,  and  some  of  them  as  long  as  he  remained  in  Mans- 
field. On  the  16th  of  July,  1848,  he  was  married  to  Ann  Eliza 
Norton,  youngest  daughter  of  Theron  Norton,  Esq.,  of  Sanger- 
field,  Oneida  county,  N.  V.,  her  parents  having,  years  before, 
moved  to  that  place  from  Goshen,  Litchfield  county,  Conn.  Of 
three  children  born  to  Doctor  Griggs,  one  died  in  infancy.  The 
two  surviving  are  Arthur  Burnham,  born  December  21st,  1854, 
and  Theron  Norton,  born  February  27th,  1850. 

Dewitt  Clinton  Lathrop,  !M.  D.,  the  eldest  of  four  children  of 
James  and  Clarissa (vSpicer  )  Lathrop. was  born  at  Franklin,  Conn., 
June  20th,  1819.  His  father  was  a  farmer,  and  he  secured  a 
common  school  education,  after  which  he  studied  medicine  and 
graduated  from  Yale  Medical  College  in  the  class  of  1845. 
After  receiving  his  diploma  he  practiced  medicine  with  Doctor 
Ashbel  Woodward,  of  his  native  town.  In  1846  he  commenced 
to  practice  by  himself  in  Ashford,  but  in  the  following  year  he 
came  to  Windham  Centre,  where  he  remained  till  1859,  when  he 
removed  to  Norwich.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  was 
appointed  assistant  surgeon  of  the  Eighth  Connecticut  Infantry, 
and  died  in  the  service  April  18th,  1802,  at  Newborn,  N.  C.  A 
monument  to  his  memory  was  erected  in  the  cemetery  at  Wind- 
ham, by  the  members  of  his  regiment.  His  wife  was  Charlotte 
Gray,  a  native  of  Windham.  Their  three  sons  survived  him. 
James  is  master  of  athletics  at  Harvard  College,  William  Webb 
resides  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and  Henry  Clinton  is  cashier  of 
Windham  National  Bank,  at  Willimantic. 

Doctor  Francis  X.  Barolet,  a  native  of  Riviere  Du  Loup,  in 
the  province  of  Quebec,  Canada,  was  educated  at  La  Assumption 
College,  and  after  graduating  there  took  a  medical  course  at  the 
University  of  Victoria,  at  ^slontreal,  from  which  he  gradu- 
ated in  1855.  He  commenced  the  practice  of  medicine  at  wSt. 
Guillaume  d'Upton,  Quebec,  where  he  continued  till  1807, 
when  he  came  to  Baltic,  Conn.    At  the  latter  place  he  spent  but 
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a  short  time,  removing  to  Putnam,  where  he  practiced  about 
twenty  years.  In  1887  he  sold  his  practice  and  returned  to  vSt. 
Guillaume,  where  he  now  resides.  His  wife  was  Maria  Luce 
Henrietta  Chenevert.  Of  their  four  children  one  died  in  infancy. 
The  other  three  are  Louis  Phillip,  a  dentist  at  Pawtucket,  R.  L ; 
Armand,  born  at  St.  Guillaume,  July  2Sth,  1803,  graduated  from 
Baltimore  College  of  Dental  vSurgery,  married  Rosaline  Jasmin, 
has  one  child  named  Valmor,  and  is  now  a  surgeon  dentist  in 
Putnam  ;  and  Antonine,  wife  of  Arthur  Jasmin,  and  resides  at  St. 
Guillaume. 

Gardner  L.  Miller,  M.  D. — Augustus  IMiller,  the  grandfather 
of  Doctor  Miller,  resided  in  the  town  of  Wales,  ^lass.  i\mong 
his  ten  children  was  a  son  George  W.,  who  removed  to  Spring- 
field,  in  the  same  state,  where  he  was  connected  with  the 
Springfield  armory.  By  his  union  with  Eliza,  daughter  of 
Jasper  and  Sophia  Plyde,  of  vStafford,  were  born  Francis  H.  and 
Ella  S.,  both  deceased,  and  Gardner  L.,  the  subject  of  this  biog- 
raphy, whose  birth  occurred  June  13th,  1857,  in  Stafford.  At  the 
age  of  five  he  removed  with  his  parents  to  Springfield,  and  on 
attaining  his  eleventh  year  again  made  Stafford  his  home.  Here 
he  attended  the  public  schools  and  completed  his  academic  edu- 
cation at  the  ]Monson  Academv.  He  beo^an  the  studv  of  medicine 
with  -Doctor  C.  S,  Sprague,  of  Stafford,  now  deceased,  and  in 
1877  entered  the  New  York  Homeopathic  ^ledical  College  from 
which  his  diploma  was  received  in  J  880.  He  then  located  in 
Putnam  and  practiced  for  three  years  with  success,  when,  de- 
siring further  opportunities  for  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his 
profession,  he  went  abroad  and  spent  six  months  in  the  L^niver- 
sity  and  hospitals  of  Vienna.  Doctor  Miller  on  his  return  re- 
wsumed  practice  in  Putnam  and  has  since  been  thoroughly  en- 
grossed with  the  labors  incident  to  his  profession.  His  field  has 
constantly  increased  in  dimensions,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a 
fair  measure  of  the  success  he  has  attained. 

The  doctor  is  a  member  of  the  State  Plomeopathic  ^ledical 
Society  and  of  the  Worcester  County  Medical  vSociety  of  Wor- 
cester, Mass.  He  is  a  director  of  the  Electric  Light  Company 
of  Putnam,  and  has  been  somewhat  active  in  local  republican 
movements,  having  served  as  member  and  chairman  of  the  town 
committee,  etc.  Xo  citizen  has  perhaps  in  so  great  a  degree 
promoted  the  development  of  the  town  by  the  erection  of  build- 
ings and  the  improvement  of  property.  He  was  the  prime  mover 
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in  the  co-operative  building"  association,  and  has  lent  a  willing 
hand  to  all  public  spirited  enterprises.  He  is  a  member  of 
Quinebaug  Lodge,  No.  100,  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  of  Put- 
nam and  of  Putnam  Chapter.  Doctor  Miller  married,  in  1880, 
Alice  Holmes,  of  Ware,  ^vlass.  They  have  two  children,  a 
daughter,  Florence  H.,  and  a  son,  George  L.,  aged  respectively 
eight  and  six  years. 

Doctor  Frederic  A.  Morrell  is  a  native  of  the  village  of  Strong, 
Franklin  county,  Maine,  where  he  was  born  October  20th,  1857. 
He  was  the  second  son  of  James  and  Hannah  (Hull)  ^lorrell. 
After  the  usual  common  school  experiences,  he  finished  his  gen- 
eral education  at  the  Waterville  Classical  Institute.  After  study- 
ing medicine  with  Doctor  P.  Dyer,  of  Farmington,  ^le.,  he  spent 
three  years  in  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital,  at  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  and  graduated  there  in  1885.  He  then  spent  a  year  in  the 
Brooklyn  City  Plospital,  after  which,  in  the  fall  of  1880,  he  com- 
menced practice  in  Putnam,  in  company  with  Doctor  J.  B.  Kent. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  state  and  cotmty  medical  societies.  He 
married  Edith  I.  Body,  and  they  have  one  son,  to  whom  they 
have  given  the  name  of  the  father. 

Omer  La  Rue,  M.  Y).,  was  born  at  St.  Dennis,  in  the  province 
of  Quebec,  March  14th,  :18-:I9.  He  was  the  second  son  and  fifth 
child  of  Levi  and  Ann  (Laptte)  La  Rue.  From  the  age  of  eleven 
to  nineteen  years  he  was  at  the  College  of  St.  Plyacinthe,  and 
gradtiated  from  the  University  of  Victoria  at  Montreal  in  1872. 
He  removed  to  Putnam  dttring  the  same  year,  and  has  since  re- 
sided there,  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine.  Here  he  held 
the  office  of  chairman  of  the  board  of  selectmen  for  1887  and 
1888,  and  clerk  of  that  body  for  1888-80.  He  married  Hermine, 
daughter  of  Doctor  Samuel  David.  They  have  six  children: 
Antonia,  Arthur,  Eudore,  Bella,  Aline  and  Maude.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  county  and  state  medical  societies.  He  is  also  pres- 
ident of  the  St.  John  Baptist  vSociety  of  Putnam,  and  was  pres- 
ident of  the  first  convention  of  a  benevolent  society  of  French 
Canadians  held  in  Connectictit,  which  took  place  in  Willimantic 
in  1886 ;  also  an  officer  in  a  subseqtient  convention  of  the  same 
society,  and  was  delegate  from  Putnam  to  the  national  conven- 
tion of  the  same  organization,  which  was  held  in  Nashville,  Tenn., 
in  1888. 

Daniel  Bacon  Plim.pton,  D.,  the  second  son  of  Chatmcy  and 
Calista  (Bacon)  Plimpton,  was  born  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  March 
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4th,  1821.  He  received  an  academical  education  at  ]Monson's 
Academy,  at  }^Ionson,  ]\Iass.,  and  graduated  from  the  medical 
college  at  Woodstock,  Vt.,  in  J84].  He  afterward  attended  a 
course  of  medical  lectures  at  Boston.  In  1846  he  commenced 
the  practice  of  medicine  at  Xorth  Oxford,  ^lass.,  where  he  re- 
mained about  one  year  and  a  half,  and  then  spent  four  m.onths  in 
Charlton,  Mass.  In  the  fall  of  1847  he  came  to  Putnam,  and  prac- 
ticed here  until  his  death,  in  April,  1884,  with  the  exception  of 
a  year  and  a  half  spent  in  business  in  vSpringheld,  MavSS.  His  wife 
was  Tamar  Davis,  daughter  of  Asa  Cutler,  a  native  of  Killingiy. 
They  had  two  sons,  Frederick  Clinton  and  James  Planning,  both 
of  whom  are  engaged  in  the  Plimpton  ]Manufacturing  Company^ 
of  Hartford. 

John  H.  Simmons,  ]\1.  D.,  was  born  November  21st,  1811.  at 
Ashford,  in  this  county.  His  parents  were  Alva  and  Tryphena 
Simmons.  His  childhood  and  youth  were  spent  in  his  native 
place,  he  receiving  his  early  education  in  the  district  school  and 
Ashford  Academy.  He  received  his  diploma  from  the  Medical 
Institution  of  Yale  College  in  1833.  He  was  married  to  Mary 
Smart,  of  Salem,  X.  J.,  May  23d,  1839,  by  whom  he  had  four  chil- 
dren, three  sons  and  one  daughter.  The  three  sons  were  in  the 
United  States  service  in  the  late  war.  The  daughter  died  in 
1879.  He  was  married  the  second  time,  to  Mrs.  Emeline  E. 
Moulton,  November  10th,  1877.  He  began  the  practice  of  med- 
icine in  1833  at  Pomfret  Factory  (now  Putnam).  After  remain- 
ing there  one  year  he  removed  to  Ashford,  where  he  has  contin- 
ued to  practice  till  the  present  time.  Avery  satisfactory  degree 
of  success  has  attended  his  labors,  and  he  is  still  able,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-seven  years,  to  do  a  comfortable  business  in  his  pro- 
fession. He  was  a  member  of  the  state  legislature  in  18.55,  and 
was  in  the  state  senate  in  1861  and  1864.  He  held  an  office  in 
the  Internal  Revenue  department  for  five  years,  was  post- 
master in  Ashford  two  years,  registrar  of  voters  fifteen  years,  and 
registrar  of  births,  deaths  and  marriages  ten  years. 

Lowell  Holbrook,  ^1.  D.,  is  a  native  of  Thompson,  where  he 
has  also  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine  from  1840  to 
the  present  time,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  years  spent  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  other  years,  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  , 
when  he  was  in  the  service  as  surgeon  of  the  Eighteenth  regi- 
ment of  Connecticut  volunteers.  His  father  and  mother  were 
Horatio  Holbrook  and  Arcena  Richardson,  natives  of  Wrentham^ 
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Norfolk  county,  Mass.  His  father,  Doctor  Horatio  Holbrook, 
was  a  practicing-  physician  in  Thompson  and  vicinity  from  1815 
to  I806.  The  education  of  the  son,  Doctor  Lowell  Holbrook,  was 
at  Plainfield  Academy,  ]Monson  Academy,  ^lass.,  and  Brown  Uni- 
versity, R.  I.  His  medical  education  was  at  the  New  York  Uni- 
versity, v/hence  he  received  his  diploma  in  1849.  He  was  married 
in  1845  to  IMary  E.  Fisher,  daughter  of  AVilliamx  Fisher,  Esq.,  of 
Thompson,  who  was  one  of  the  earliest  cotton  manufacturers  of 
Connecticut.  She  is  still  living,  but  they  have  no  children. 
Among  the  most  important  official  positions  held  by  him  maybe 
named  those  of  representative  of  Thompson  in  the  state  legisla- 
ture in  1879  and  president  of  the  Connecticut  Medical  Society 
in  1884. 

Ichabod  L.  Bradley,  I\I.D.,was  born  in  Stafford.Conn.,x\pril  17th, 
1819,  being  the  youngest  son  of  Elisha  and  iVbigail  (Kellogg) 
Bradley.  Fie  studied  medicine  with  Doctor  Isaac  Sperry,  of  Hart- 
ford, his  practice  being  in  the  botanic  course  of  medicine.  He 
commenced  to  practice  in  Ashford,  in  this  county,  in  1848,  fol- 
lowing the  profession  in  that  town  and  Eastford  for  five  years, 
when  he  came  to  Putnam,  in  which  town  he  practiced  imtil  his 
death,  November  18th,  1880.  Flis  wife  was  Adaline,  daughter 
of  Leland  and  Casandana  (Ransom j  Slayton,  a  native  of  Wood- 
stock, Vt.  Her  mother  was  a  sister  of  General  T.  B.  Ransom, 
who  was  killed  in  battle  during  the  Mexican  war.  Their  chil- 
dren were :  Frank  S.,  now  living  in  Newark,  N.  J.;  Jane,  who 
died  at  the  age  of  nine  years;  Ransom  H.,  who  resides  in  Put- 
nam; George  wS.,  who  resides  in  New  Haven  ;  Carrie  L.,  wife  of 
Reverend  ^^lortimer  Gascoigne,  a  Methodist  clergyman,  located 
in  Ohio  ;  and  Leland,  who  is  doing  business  in  Southbridge,  but 
makes  his  home  in  Putnam. 

Doctor  Louis  Oude  ^^lorasse  was  born  in  Sorel,  province  of 
Quebec,  Canada,  November  15th,  1800.  He  vas  the  eldest  son 
of  Louis  and  Annette  (Pouliob)  Morasse.  At  the  age  of  twelve 
years  he  entered  the  College  of  Sorel,  and  after  remaining  there 
three  years  he  attended  the  Seminary  of  Three  Rivers  two  years. 
He  graduated  from  Sorel  College  in  1878,  and  afterward  attended 
a  medical  course  at  the  University  \'ictoria.  at  Montreal,  receiv- 
ing his  diploma  in  1884.  Fie  practiced  in  Sorel  one  year,  and  in 
1885  removed  to  Southbridge,  Mass..  and  in  1887  came  to  Put- 
nam, taking  there  the  practice  established  by  Doctor  F.  X.  Bar- 
olet.  He  is  a  member  of  the  state  and  county  medical  societies. 
Fie  was  married  ^iciy  ?>d,  1880,  to  Celia  O.  Bunze. 
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William  Richardson,  ^1.  D,,  whose  g-enealogy  is  traced  from 
one  of  the  same  name  who  died  in  ICoS,  was  a  native  of  London- 
derry, X.  H.  The  early  ancestor  referred  to  was  William  Rich- 
ardson, of  Newbury,  ]\Iass.,  who  married  Elizabeth  Wiseman, 
August  2M,  10.34,  and  had  a  son,  Joseph,  born  3Iay  18th,  IGoo. 
The  wife  of  Joseph,  ]\Iargaret  Godfrey,  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  white  child  born  in  Newbury.  The  youngest  of  their 
eight  children  was  Caleb,  born  June  9th,  1701.  He  married 
Tryphena  Bodwell,  and  they  had  ten  children.  Among  the 
ten  was  William,  born  October  21st,  HOG,  a  drummer  in  the  rev- 
•olutionary  war,  married  Lydia  2vlesser,  and  died  ]March  21st, 
1836.  He  had  nine  children,  the  third  of  which  was  William  M., 
born  February  12th,  l?9o,  married  Betsey  Pettengill,  and  had 
five  children,  the  oldest  of  whom  was  William  P.,  born  July2Gth, 
1821,  married  Sarah  Hale  Goodwin,  and  had  four  children.  He 
was  a  blacksmith,  farmer  and  lumber  manufacturer  of  London- 
derry, N.H.  The  second  of  his  four  children  was  William,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch.  He  was  born  February  2Gth,  ISGO.  Spending 
his  boyhood  at  work  on  the  farm,  in  the  woods  a.nd  in  the  saw 
mill,  and  gathering  his  early  education  in  the  district  school, 
he  afterward  attended  the  McGaw  Normal  histitute,  at  Reed's 
Ferry,  N.  H.,  several  terms.  In  188i)  he  began  the  study  of 
medicine,  attended  three  courses  of  lectures  at  Dartmouth  ^vled- 
ical  College,  and  received  his  diploma  from  that  college  No- 
vember LSth,  1883.  He  began  to  practice  medicine  in  Lowell, 
Mass.,  in  January,  1884,  but  returned  to  Londonderry  in  June 
-of  the  same  year,  remaining  there  most  of  the  lime  until  June, 
1887,  when  he  settled  in  Westford,  and  has  practiced  there  un- 
til the  present  time.  In  1884  he  practiced  a  few  months  in 
Alexandria  and  Salisbury,  N.  H.,  and  in  1S8G  spent  part  of  the 
autumin  in  the  New  York  Polyclinic  School.  He  married, 
August  27th,  1884,  Esther  F.  Whidden,  of  ^\uburn,  N.  H.,  and 
has  had  three  children,  but  one  of  whom  is  now  living,  Flor- 
-ence,  born  March  28th,  188G. 

Doctor  Levi  A.  Bliss,  now  residing  at  East  Woodstock,  was 
born  and  educated  in  ^Massachusetts,  his  native  town  being 
Brookfield.  He  was  born  in  August,  1828.  He  practiced  med- 
icine a  number  of  years  in  Woodstock  and  adjoining  towns,  be- 
ing one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  Homeopathic  school  of  practice. 
He  served  in  the  late  war  as  a  member  of  Company  K,  in  the 
•Seventh  regiment  of  Connecticut  volunteers,  receiving  in  the 
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service  injuries  which,  in  their  subsequent  development  rendered 
him  incapable  of  pursuing-  the  practice  of  his  profession.  For 
several  years  he  has  been  an  invalid,  almost  entirely  confined 
to  the  house.  In  the  autumn  of  18i")0  he  married  Lydia  A. 
Coomes,  of  Woodstock,  who  is  still  livino-.  They  have  no  chil- 
dren. 

Doctor  Frederic  G.  Sawtelle  was  born  at  Norridgewick,  ]Me., 
educated  at  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital,  at  Brooklyn,  X.  Y.^ 
and  established  himself  in  the  practice  of  medicine  at  Pomfret 
in  1881.  He  engaged  in  this  field  at  the  invitation  of  some 
of  the  citizens,  after  the  death  of  Doctor  Lewis  Williams.  His 
wnfe  was  Elizabeth  Winthrop  Tappan,  and  they  have  two  chil- 
dren. 

Doctor  Joseph  D'Auray  was  born  in  Ste.  Marie  de  ^lannoir, 
Canada,  in  1845.  His  parents  were  Charles  C.  and  [Marie  Louise 
(Messier)  D'Auray.  At  an  early  age  he  was  sent  to  college  at 
Ste.  Marie,  where  he  went  through  a  classical  course,  and  grad- 
uated with  distinction  in  1807.  He  then  pursued  the  study  of 
medicine,  and  received  his  degree  at  Bishop  ]\Iedical  and  vSurg- 
ical  Institute,  I.  S.  In  1871  he  commenced  practicing  at  Dan- 
ielsonville.  Six  months  later  he  removed  to  Woonsocket,  R.I., 
and  practiced  there  for  two  years.  He  published  for  a  time  the 
first  French  newspaper  in  Rhode  Island,  Lc  Canadicn.  In  1872 
he  was  married  and  has  had  ten  children  born  to  him,  five  of 
whom  are  still  living.  He  soon  sold  out  and  returned  to  Daniel- 
sonville,  where  he  has  since  practiced  with  good  success.  He  is 
the  founder  of  two  benevolent  societies  and  a  literary  club,  of 
which  he  was  president,  was  an  instigator  of  the  first  Canadian 
Convention  of  Connecticut,  and  made  president  of  its  first 
executive  committee  in  1884. 

Seth  Rogers,  iM.  L)..  although  not  claiming  to  be  a  Windham 
county  physician  in  all  senses  of  the  term,  is  yet  too  much  asso- 
ciated with  our  subject  to  be  passed  without  mention.  He  is 
about  sixty-five  years  of  age,  and  practiced  medicine  thirty 
years,  during  about  ten  of  whicli  he  had  a  sanitarium.  He  now 
resides  in  Pomfret  Centre,  to  which  place  he  came  from  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  after  the  civil  war.  He  came  here  for  rest  and 
retirement,  and  durincr  the  twentv  vears  or  more  that  he  has  re- 
sided  here  has  not  taken  up  general  practice,  though  he  has  oc- 
casionally been  associated  in  consultation  with  other  physicians. 
"  He  is  a  man  of  fine  education  and  is  well  known  in  the  cities 
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as  a  physician."  This  remark  is  made  on  the  authority  of  one 
of  the  prominent  members  of  the  Windham  county  medical  fra- 
ternity, whose  words  are  few  and  weighty. 

Doctor  John  Bryden  Kent  was  born  in  Truro,  NoYa  Scotia, 
NoYember  IGth,  1845.  His  parents  were  of  vScotch  descent  with 
an  admixture  of  English  blood  from  his  maternal  grandmother. 
After  attending'  the  common  schools  and  priYate  school  for  boys 
he  entered  the  ProYincial  Academy,  graduating  thence  in  18G4. 
In  the  following  year  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  medicine 
with  Doctor  Charles  Bent,  in  his  natiYe  town,  and  in  the  fall  of 
that  year  entered  the  medical  department  of  Harvard  University. 
He  graduated  from  that  institution  in  1809,  and  soon  after  came 
to  Putnam,  and  at  once  began  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
Here  he  still  remains.  In  1882  he  took  a  special  course  at  Belle- 
vue  Hospital,  in  Xew  York  city,  in  gynecology,  and  has  since 
made  that  subject  a  specialty  in  his  practice.  For  two  years  past 
he  has  been  associated  in  business  with  Doctor  F.  A.  [Morrell, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Kent  &  ^lorrell.  He  was  m.arried  in 
1872  to  Helen  Abbie,  only  daughter  of  Honorable  James  W. 
Manning,  of  Putnam.  They  have  one  son,  Jamie  Manning  Kent, 
now  twelve  years  of  age.  Doctor  Kent  has  been  secretary  of 
the  county  medical  society,  of  \Yhich  he  is  a  member,  and  has 
seven  times  represented  the  state  and  county  societies  as  a  dele- 
gate to  the  American  ^Medical  Society,  of  Avhich  he  is  a  perma- 
nent member.  He  has  been  for  ten  years  a  member  of  the  school 
board,  and  was  most  of  that  time  its  chairman.  He  is  post  sur- 
geon for  the  town,  examining  physician  appointed  by  county 
coroner,  and  acting  examining  surgeon  for  twelve  insurance 
companies. 

Elisha  Keyes  Robbins,  ]\I.  D.,  Y-as  born  in  Ashford,  July  21st, 
1821.  His  parents  \vere  Hosea  C.  and  Alice  Robbins,  of  whose 
ten  children  Elisha  K.  was  the  eldest.  He  received  a  good  com- 
mon school  education,  and  then  studied  dentistry  with  Doctor 
Joshua  Bailey,  of  Colchester  Conn.,  one  year.  This  profession 
not  proving  satisfactory,  he  studied  medicine  Y'ith  Doctors  Dick- 
inson and  Holmes  at  the  same  place  for  two  years,  and  Avith 
Doctor  H.  E.  Cook,  of  East  Haddam,  for  another  year.  He  then 
attended  one  course  of  lectures  at  the  Eclectic  Medical  College 
of  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  another  course  at  the  ^Metropolitan 
Medical  College  of  Xew  York,  obtaining  his  diploma  in  [May, 
1853.  Since  then  he  practiced  medicine  in  Webster.  ^lass.,four 
13 
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years  and  in  Eastford  the  remainder  of  the  time  to  the  present, 
with  the  exception  of  three  years — July,  1802,  to  August,  ISO.") — 
spent  in  the  U.S.  army  hospital.  He  was  married,  ]\Iay  1st,  1842, 
to  Lucy  Ann,  daughter  of  Captain  Nathan  and  Lucy  Burnham, 
of  Eastford,  and  they  have  one  son,  Erwin  E.,  a  merchant  in 
Putnam.  Doctor  Robbins  has  served  as  registrar  of  births,  mar- 
riages and  deaths  ten  years ;  as  registrar  of  electors  fifteen 
years;  as  representative  to  state  legislature  for  the  session  of 
1881,  and  as  judge  of  probate  for  the  district  of  Eastford  two 
years,  and  has  now  commenced  on  a  second  term  of  two  years 
in  that  office. 

S.  P.  Ladd,  M.  D.,  was  born  in  Franklin,  Conn.,  December  5th, 
1847.  He  was  the  son  of  S.  J.  P.  Ladd,  and  the  maiden  name  of 
his  mother  was  Philena  B.  Hazen.  vShe  was  a  gifted  woman 
and  a  graduate  of  the  i\cademy  of  Wilbraham,  3-iass.,  and  gave 
her  personal  attention  largely  to  the  education  of  her  son  in  the 
years  of  his  childhood.  He  was  at  the  age  of  ten  years  placed 
under  the  care  of  Reverend  Dr.  vS.  J.  Hurton,  who  conducted  a 
family  school  for  boys  at  Windham.  Here  he  received  a  most 
thorough  classical  training  for  three  years,  during  which  time 
his  mother  died  and  her  plans  with  regard  to  his  education  were 
abandoned.  His  further  education  was.  however,  pursued  for  a 
few  terms  at  Plainfield  Academy  and  Ellington  High  School. 
Leaving  the  latter  place  in  1804,  he  enlisted  in  the  L^nited  States 
navy,  and  served  until  after  the  close  of  the  war  in  1805.  He 
then  passed  several  months  on  his  father's  farm,  and  in  1800 
found  employment  in  a  country  store  as  a  clerk.  In  April,  1809, 
he  found  a  better  position  in  a  freiglit  office  in  Hartford.  During 
this  year,  June  7th,  he  married  .Miss  Sarah  A.  ^leacham,  whose 
acquaintance  he  had  made  while  in  the  Ellington  High  vSchool. 
Plis  son,  Frederick  P.  Ladd,  was  born  June  lltli,  1870.  While 
occupying  these  clerkships.  Doctor  Ladd  evei  preserved  a  vigor- 
ous determination  to  pursue  his  studies,  and  found  some  time  to 
carry  out  that  determination,  and  at  the  same  time  was  able  to 
save  money  enough  to  help  him  in  its  subsequent  prosecution, 
though  often  in  the  face  of  very  discouraging  circumstances.  He 
was  thus  enabled,  in  1870,  to  enter  the  medical  department  of 
the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  from  which  he  gradu- 
ated in  February,  1879.  He  then  spent  one  year  in  the  Hartford 
Hospital,  the  first  half  as  assistant  and  the  last  half  as  resident 
surgeon  and  physician.    He  then  practiced  in  Portland,  Conn., 
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for  two  years  and  a  half,  and  in  Putnam  for  one  and  one-half 
years,  and  in  1884  removed  to  Moosup,  where  he  still  remains, 
and  is  realizing-  in  his  practiee  a  degree  of  success  exceeding  his 
expectations. 

F.  S.  Burgess,  Isl.  D.,  was  born  in  the  village  of  ]Moosup,  Aug- 
ust loth,  1827,  and  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  imtil 
about  sixteen  years  of  age,  when  he  was  sent  to  a  high  school  in 
Norwich  for  three  years.  After  graduating  there,  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  medicine  with  Doctor  D.  Rose,  of  Her- 
kimer, N.  Y.,  for  two  years.  He  also  spent  one  year  in  the  Al- 
bany Medical  College,  under  the  tutorship  of  Professor  Aid  en 
March.  Pie  graduated  from  that  institution  in  the  winter  of 
1819-50.  He  was  married  March  IGth,  1852,  to  Miss  Julia 
Wheeler,  of  West  Winfield,  N.  Y.  She  died  August  IGth,  1888, 
leaving  no  children.  Doctor  fjurgess  began  the  practice  of  med- 
icine in  Jewett  City,  New  London  county,  in  the  autumn  of 
1851.  He  remained  there  until  the  autumn  of  1855,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Moosup,  where  he  has  since  been  established.  Pie  was 
representative  from  the  town  of  Plainfield  in  the  state  legislature 
in  1857  and  18G7,  and  was  surgeon-general  of  the  state  for  four 
successive  years  under  Governor  Charles  R.  Ingersoll.  Doctor 
Burgess  is  still  in  active  practice,  with  a  commendable  degree  of 
professional  enthusiasm,  fully  determined  to  die  in  the  har- 
ness." 

Nathaniel  Hibbard,  ^I.  D.,  was  born  in  ^Piuhnain,  Burmah,  a 
town  in  British  India,  June  13th,  1855,  his  parents  being  Ameri- 
can missionaries  to  that  country,  sent  out  by  American  Baptists. 
His  father,  Charles  H.  Hibbard,  was  a  graduate  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity in  1850.  Younor  Hibbard  was  broucrht  to  this  countrv  at 
five  years  of  age,  and  has  lived  in  New  England  ever  since.  His 
youth  was  spent  in  the  state  of  Vermont.  He  prepared  for  col- 
lege at  the  Worcester  Academy,  and  entered  Brown  University 
in  1874.  Here  he  ^rraduated  with  the  deo-ree  of  A.  B.  in  1878, 
and  after  spending  several  months  of  1879  in  Europe,  entered 
Harvard  Medical  vSchool  in  the  fall  of  that  year.  There  he  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  ]\I.  D.  in  1882.  Since  December  of  that  year 
he  has  practiced  medicine  in  Danielsonville.  He  was  married 
to  ]^liss  Jennie  Robinson,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  in  January,  1885, 
and  they  have  one  son. 

Charles  H.  Colgrove,  M.  D.,  was  born  in  Lisbon,  New  London 
county,  Conn.,  in  1841,  his  father  being  a  farmer  of  that  place. 
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He  had  an  academical  education,  and  attended  two  courses  of 
medical  lectures  at  Harvard  University,  and  graduated  in  Detroit 
in  1872.  Since  that  time  he  has  practiced  most  of  the  time  in 
Willimantic,  where  he  now  resides.  He  was  married  in  1875, 
and  has  two  children.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Connecticut 
Homeopathic  Medical  Society,  is  contributor  to  two  medical 
journals,  and  examiner  for  two  insurance  companies.  He  is  also 
a  member  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 

Doctor  Henry  L.  Hammond  was  born  at  East  Killingly,  vSep- 
tember  7th,  1842.  After  completing  his  studies  in  the  common 
schools,  he  attended  Williston  Seminary,  East  Hampton,  ^lass., 
graduating  from  that  institution,  and  later  from  Brown  Univer- 
sity, where  he  received  the  degree  of  B.  P.  in  18G4.  He  then 
studied  medicine,  graduating  at  Harvard  ^ledical  College  in 
1866.  During  the  late  war  he  served  as  acting  assistant  surgeon 
in  the  2jth  Army  Corps,  Army  of  the  James,  going  into  Rich- 
mond at  its  surrender.  He  commenced  the  practice  of  medicine 
in  PaAvtucket,  R,  I.,  removing  thence  to  Hudson  City,  N.  J., 
where  he  remained  until  187C,  during  part  of  which  time  he  was 
chosen  city  physician  and  police  surgeon,  and  was  in  charge  of 
the  city  during  the  epidemic  of  small  pox.  In  August,  1870,  he 
married  Emma  Demy  Rawson,  of  Norwich,  Conn.  On  account 
of  his  health,  he  removed  to  and  located  at  vSaratoga,  X.  Y.,  and 
later,  his  health  still  failing,  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  prac- 
tice there  ;  and  then  he  spent  two  years  in  traveling,  during 
which  time  he  visited  the  Azores  and  some  of  the  Canary  islands. 
After  his  return  he  located  in  Killingly,  where  his  father,  Doctor 
Justin  Hammond,  had  practiced  medicine  for  forty  years.  In 
addition  to  a  very  limited  practice,  he  was  appointed  assistant 
surgeon  of  the  Third  regiment  C.  X.  G.,  which  position  he 
still  holds.  In  December,  1884,  he  v.-as  appointed  United  States 
pension  surgeon,  and  assigned  to  duty  at  X''or\.  ich,  Conn.,  where 
he  was  made  secretary  of  the  United  vStates  pension  examining 
board,  which  appointment  he  still  retains.  He  was  post  surgeon 
for  Windham  county  in  1880  and  1888.  He  has  also  been  prom- 
inent in  many  social,  beneficial,  literary  and  professional  organ- 
izations of  the  town  and  county. 

Harvey  H.  Converse  was  born  in  Brimfield,  ^lass.,  December 
10th,  1840.  His  mother  dying  when  he  was  five  years  of  age, 
leaving  eight  children  in  limited  circumstances,  of  which  he  was 
the  youngest,  he  was  placed  away  from  home  to  live,  and  under 
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such  circumstances  he  attended  the  common  school  until  he 
reached  the  age  of  twelve,  after  Avhicli  he  attended  a  grammar 
school  in  Southbridge,  ]\Iass.,  one  year,  a  school  in  Worcester  one 
year,  and  a  high  school  in  Providence,  R.  L,  one  year.  Having 
now  arrived  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years  he  went  to  the  war  and 
served  during  three  years,  being  in  twenty-two  general  engage- 
ments, receiving  two  wounds  and  spending  two  months  in  Libby 
Prison.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  had  saved  eight  hundred 
dollars,  with  which  he  set  to  work  preparing  himself  for  his 
future  profession.  In  1878  he  graduated  at  the  American  Uni- 
versity Eclectic  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania,  and  com- 
menced practice  November  1st,  of  the  same  year,  in  the  town  of 
Stark,  Maine.  After  five  years'  practice  he  was  obliged  by  sick- 
ness to  give  up  his  work.  Later  he  located  in  Hampton  in  this 
county,  where  he  has  been  engaged  in  practice  five  years.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Eclectic  ]\Iedical  Association  of  Connecticut, 
and  holds  numerous  positions  of  local  honor  in  the  town,  being 
also  a  member  of  the  National  Eclectic  ]Medical  Association. 

James  Fabien  ^Iclntosh,  M.  D.  C.  :\I.,was  born  April  2d,  1861, 
at  St.  Polycarpe,  in  the  county  of  Soulanges,  Canada.  In  1870  he 
entered  the  Alontreal  ColleQ^e,  bep'innino:  there  his  classical 
course,  and  in  1876  entered  the  Great  Seminary  of  ^Montreal  to 
study  -philosophy.  He  began  his  medical  course  in  Victoria 
University  of  ^lontreal,  and  in  1886  received  the  degree  of 
M.  D.  C.  Isl.  In  the  same  year  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Canada  ^ledical  Association,  and  on  the  9th  of  November  of  the 
same  year  he  came  to  North  Grosvenor  Dale  to  engage  in  the 
practice  of  medicine.  April  19th,  1887,  he  married  ]\Iarie  Louise 
Azeline  flayer,  eldest  daughter  of  Edward  i\Iayer,  of  ]Montreal, 
Canada,  an  officer  of  Her  ^Majesty  the  Queen  Victoria.  They 
have  one  child,  born  January  20111,  1888.  whom  they  have  named 
Marie  Louise  Plermine  Vvonne  Berthe.  1  he  father  of  Doctor 
Mcintosh  was  a  member  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company. 

Jesse  'M.  Coburn.  ]M.  D.,  was  born  at  Pittslield,  N.  H.,  March 
27th,  1853,  being  the  eldest  son  of  the  Reverend  J.  ]\l.  Coburn, 
then  pastor  of  the  Pittsfield  Baptist  church,  but  in  1854  removing 
to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Baptist  church  at  ^Manchester,  N.  H. 
Here  the  subject  of  this  sketch  grew  up.  passed  through  the 
graded  public  schools  and  fitted  for  Harvard  College.  He  after- 
ward graduated  at  Pembroke  Academy  and  became  a  student  of 
medicine  in  the  office  of  Doctor  O.  S.  Sanders  at  Boston,  where 
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he  remained  two  years.  He  then  became  associated  with  Doctor 
N.  P.  Clark,  of  New  Boston,  N.  H.,  as  a  student  and  general 
practitioner,  and  later  attended  lectures  at  the  Hahnemann 
Medical  College  of  Philadelphia.  After  graduating  there  he 
entered  the  office  of  Professor  J.  H.  Woodbury,  registrar  of  Bos- 
ton University,  receiving  a  diploma  from  that  institution  in  the 
class  of  187-1.  Pie  settled  at  South  Framingham,  IMass.,  and 
built  up  a  large  practice,  which  at  the  end  of  five  years  he  dis- 
posed of  and  immediately  assumed  the  practice  of  Doctor  Frank 
Brigham,  of  vShrewsbury,  Mass.,  during  the  absence  of  the  latter 
in  Europe.  On  his  return,  in  the  spring  of  1881,  Doctor  Coburn 
removed  to  Brooklyn  in  this  county,  where  he  succeeded  to  the 
practice  of  Doctor  James  B.  Whitcomb.  In  August,  1879,  he 
married  Abbie  M.  Cutler,  daughter  of  A.  G.  Cutler,  of  Shrews- 
bury, Mass.,  by  whom  he  has  two  sons. 

Doctor  S.  C.  Chase  was  born  in  Killingly,  ilugust  23d,  1817. 
Pie  has  practiced  magnetism  and  homeopathy  continuously  since 
1856,  and  after  more  than  thirty  years  of  professional  life  he  ex- 
presses himself  as  well  satisfied  with  the  degree  of  success  w^hich 
has  attended  his  labors.  Throughout  a  long  life  he  has  been 
pre-eminently  a  man  of  affairs,  having  held  the  offices  of  con- 
stable, selectman,  and  judge  of  probate,  and  represented  his  na- 
tive towm  in  the  state  legislature.  He  is  still  in  practice  at  East 
Killingly. 

William  H.  Judson,  M.  D.,  now  practicing  medicine  at  Daniel- 
sonville,  is  the  son  of  iVndrew  Judson,  of  Eastford,  born  August 
2Gth,  1820,  who  was  the  son  of  Zuinglus  Judson,  also  of  Ashford, 
born  January  3()th,  1790,  Avho  was  the  son  of  Andrew  Judson, 
born  in  Stratford,  Conn.,  in  1749,  and  became  the  first  Congre- 
gational minister  settled  in  Eastford,  and  was  a  direct  descend- 
ant of  AYilliani  Judson,  of  Yorkshire,  who  settled  in  Srilem  in 
1G32.  On  his  mother's  side.  Doctor  Judson  is  connected  with  the 
families  by  the  names  of  Work,  Storrs,  Southworth  and  Mat- 
thews. He  was  born  in  ^lilford,  ]Mass.,  June  27th,  1854,  gradu- 
ated at  Jefferson  IMedical  School,  of  Philadelphia,  where  he  had 
been  under  the  old  masters,  Panchost,  Gross,  Dacosta,  and  others, 
in  1878,  and  began  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Abington  the 
the  same  year.  In  1879  he  removed  to  Wauregan.  and  in  1880 
to  Danielsonville,  where  he  still  remains.  In  the  pursuit  of  his 
education  he  worked  his  own  way,  from  the  farm  in  ^lendon, 
Mass.,  on  which  he  worked  till  eighteen  years  of  age,  through 
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Phillips,  Exeter,  and  ^lichigan  University  ^Medical  School,  and 
one  year  at  Philadelphia.  He  was  married  December  3d,  1S8C, 
to  Annie  Kinney,  at  Waureg'an.    They  have  no  children. 

Doctor  Orin  Witter,  the  elder,  Avas  born  in  Brooklyn,  Conn., 
July  ir)th,  1797.  He  studied  medicine  with  Doctor  Hutchins,  of 
his  native  town,  and  with  Doctor  Thomas  Hubbard,  of  Pomfret, 
completing  his  medical  studies  at  Yale  ^ledical  College  in  the 
year  1820.  During  the  same  year  he  established  himself  in 
Chaplin  as  a  physician,  and  soon  gained  the  confidence  and  ap- 
probation of  the  people.  Two  years  later,  when  the  town  was 
incorporated,  he  was  chosen  the  first  town  clerk.  He  was  later  a 
member  of  the  board  of  education,  and  also  judge  of  probate 
for  the  district.  The  latter  office  he  held  for  a  term  of  years,  in- 
deed until  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  seventy  years,  and  was  thus 
disqualified  for  holding  it  longer.  He  continued  to  practice  med- 
icine for  nearly  fifty  years,  and  until  about  two  years  before  his 
death.  He  was  married  to  Florenda  Preston,  daughter  of  Josh- 
ua Preston,  ^larch  31st,  1824.  They  had  two  daughters  and  one 
son.  One  of  the  daughters  died  in  infancy  ;  Cornelia,  the  other 
daughter,  married  Doctor  E.  C.  Holt,  of  Bennington,  N.  J.;  and 
the  son  retains  the  name  and  profession  of  the  father  at  the 
present  time.    Doctor  Witter,  the  elder,  died  February  2d,  18G9. 

Doctor  Orin  Witter,  the  younger,  was  born  in  Chaplin,  April 
25th,  1835.  After  completing  his  academical  course,  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  medicine  under  the  tutorship  of  his  father, 
and  attended  lectures  at  Yale  Medical  College  and  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  New  York  city,  graduating  at  the 
latter  institution  in  the  year  1850.  He  was  married  to  Helen  A. 
Utley,  daughter  of  James  R.  Utley,  ^vlay  2Gth,  1864,  and  they 
have  had  two  children,  a  daughter  who  died  at  four  years  of  age 
and  a  son  who  is  still  livinof.  After  o'raduatin^.  Doctor  Witter 
commenced  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Chaplin  with  his  father, 
and  has  continued  in  that  field  until  the  present  time.  He  has 
never  sought  political  honors,  but  being  pressed  by  the  solicita- 
tions of  friends,  consented  to  be  once  nominated  and  was  elected 
to  represent  the  town  in  the  assembly  in  the  year  1877.  In  the 
town  he  has  held  the  office  of  reo^istrar  of  births,  marriaQ-es  and 
deaths  for  a  number  of  years. 

Doctor  Hiram  Holt,  who  for  nearly  fifty  years  was  a  physician 
in  active  practice  at  Pomfret,  was  the  son  of  Nehemiah  Holt  and 
Mary  Lanphear,  his  first  wife,  and  was  born  at  what  is  now  the 
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town  of  Chaplin,  then  Hampton,  January  31st,  1708.  He  was  a 
descendant  of  Nicholas  Holt,  the  ancestor  of  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  Holt  family  of  New  England,  who  sailed  from 
Southampton,  Eng-land,  on  the  ship James,"  of  London,  and 
landed  at  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1035.  His  name  appears  on  the  ship 
roll  as  Nicholas  Holte,  of  Romsey,  tanner.  He  settled  at  And- 
over,  Mass.,  where  he  died  in  IGSo. 

His  grandson,  George  Holt,  removed  in  1726  from  Andover  to 
a  part  of  the  town  of  Windham,  then  known  as  the  Canada  Soci- 
ety. There  Doctor  Holt's  ancestors  continued  to  live,  and  there 
he  was  born.  His  grandfather  was  a  soldier  in  the  French  war 
of  1756,  and  his  father  in  the  revolutionary  war.  His  ancestors 
from  the  time  of  Nicholas  Holt  were  all  farmers,  and  he  was 
reared  on  the  old  homestead  in  Chaplin,  working  as  a  farmer's 
boy  until  he  was  nearly  of  age.  Then,  by  teaching  school,  he 
saved  money  enough  to  support  himself  while  studying  med- 
icine. He  went  to  Pomfret  in  1821,  and  became  a  student"  Avith 
Doctor  Thomas  Hubbard,  then  the  leading  physician  in  eastern 
Connecticut  and  later  a  professor  in  the  Medical  vSchool  of  Yale 
College.  Doctor  Holt  attended  a  course  of  medical  lectures  at 
that  school,  but  was  not  able  to  complete  the  course  ;  he  how- 
ever received  an  honorarv  de2:ree  of  ^1.  D.  from  Yale  in  1834. 
He  then  settled  in  Pomfret,  where  he  continued  to  reside  and 
actively  practice  his  profession  until  his  death,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  short  period  about  the  year  1843,  during  which 
he  resided  at  ^lexico,  Oswego  county,  New  York.  Pie  died  at 
Pomfret,  November  30th,  1870,  in  his  seventy-third  year.  He 
married,  in  1828,  ]\Iarian  Chandler,  of  Pomfret,  who  died  in 
1857.  He  subsequently  married  !\Iartha  S.  Cotton,  of  Pomfret. 
Three  children  of  the  first  marriage  are  living. 

Doctor  Holt  had,  for  a  country  physician,  a  large  practice  and 
a  high  professional  reputation.  He  was  especially  fond  of  surg- 
ery, for  which  a  natural  ingenuity  and  cleverness  in  the  devising 
of  appliances  and  the  use  of  instruments  of  all  kinds  naturally 
fitted  him.  He  always  kept  a  complete  set  of  carpenter's  tools 
and  other  mechanical  implements,  the  use  of  which,  in  repairing 
and  making  all  kinds  of  household  things,  was  one  of  his  princi- 
pal recreations,  and  his  natural  ingenuity  in  repairing  fractures 
and  dexterity  in  using  instruments  made  all  surgical  operations 
fascinating  to  him.  Outside  of  his  profession  he  was  a  man  of 
force  in  various  respects.    Pie  had  by  nature  a  strong  and  log- 
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ical  mind,  with  a  masterful  will  and  an  unusually  retentiYe  mem- 
ory. Jle  cotild  qtiotc  by  memory  whole  pages  from  favorite 
authors,  particularly  from  vScott's  poems.  Antiquities  and  local 
history  particularly  interested  him,  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
ancestry  and  family  relations  of  the  people  of  eastern  Connec- 
ticut was  minute  and  accurate,  lie  was  a  capital  talker,  having 
a  great  fund  of  odd  and  entertaining  information,  and  was  an 
especially  good  story  teller,  with  a  keen  sense  of  fun  and  ad- 
mirable imitative  powers.  He  was  a  man  of  unusual  energy  and 
activity,  fond  of  labor  for  its  own  sake.  Personally  he  was  a 
good  specimen  of  the  old  type  of  Windham  county  men.  He  was 
of  a  large  and  powerful  frame,  fully  six  feet  high,  with  the 
massive  head  and  strong  face  that  one  sees  in  the  pictures  of  the 
continental  generals  and  the  New  England  men  of  that  time. 
Mrs.  Caroline  F.  Corbin,  herself  a  native  of  Pomfret,  in  a  novel 
published  some  years  ago  called  "  Rebecca,  or  a  Woman's  Secret," 
introduced  Doctor  Holt,  under  another  name  and  a  thin  disguise, 
as  a  character  in  the  book ;  and  the  portrait  which  she  there 
draws  of  him  is,  in  some  respects,  an  accurate  picture,  not  only 
of  the  little  v%^ays  and  mannerisms  which  wxre  characteristic  of 
him,  but  also  of  the  essentially  good  and  just  character  of  the 
man. 

Doctor  William  Witter  was  born  in  Canterbury  in  1804,  and 
died  in  1851  at  the  age  of  forty-seven.  He  was  the  fifth  in  line 
of  descent  from  Deacon  Ebenezer  AVitter  and  his  vvife,  Dorothy, 
who  settled  in  Preston,  Conn.,  before  1699,  having  come  thither 
from  Scotland,  though  the  family  is  understood  to  be  English  at 
a  more  remote  period  of  its  history.  The  line  of  descent  is  as 
follows:  Deacon  Ehenezer  Witter,  farmer  and  founder  of  the 
family  in  this  country,  born  1008  and  died  in  1712.  His  son, 
Ebenezer  Witter,  farmer,  born  1700,  lived  in  Preston  and  died 
1790.  He  was  the  father  of  fifteen  children,  and,  as  an  old  ac- 
count quaintly  says,  "  He  was  also  very  punctual  in  family  wor- 
ship, and  when  confined  to  his  bed  with  a  broken  limb  and  on 
his  back  he  led  the  family  in  prayer  morning  and  evening." 
His  son,  Deacon  Asa  .Witter,  farmer,  born  1744,  married  Joanna 
Kinne  in  1765,  lived  at  first  in  Preston,  but  after  his  marriage 
removed  to  Canterbury,  and  died  in  1792.  He  was  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  a  representative  in  the  legislature  of  the  state,  and  a 
''councillor  "  among  his  neighbors.  His  son,  Ebenezer  Witter, 
farmer,  born  1777,  married  Etmice  Bass  in  1799,  lived  in  Canter- 
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bury,  died  in  1833.    His  son,  Doctor  William  Witter,  subject  of 
this  sketch,  was  born  in  1804  and  died  in  1851.    He  married 
Emily  Bing-ham  in  3829,  lived  in  Canterbury,  studied  medicine, 
graduating-  at  the  Medical  vSchool  of  Williams  College,  Williams- 
town,  ^vlass.,  and  settled  as  a  practicing  physician  in  Willimantic, 
where  he  lived  thenceforward.    He  was  a  learned  man  in  his 
profession,  and  enjoyed  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  a  surgical 
practice  extending  into  the  larger  cities  and  towns  of  the  state, 
was  a  prominent  citizen,  a  representative  and  senator  at  times, 
and  found  time  even  in  the  midst  of  pressing  professional  duties 
to  exercise  the  interest  he  naturally  took  in  the  cause  of  public 
education.    ]\lany  young  men  who  afterward  became  leading 
physicians,  studied  medicine  in  his  office,  and  he  seems  to  have 
been  willing  also  to  devote  time  to  this  work.    He  was  a  man 
of  sterling  integrity  and  uprightness,  and  was  highly  respected 
by  all  who  knew  him,  and  he  especially  had  the  love  and  esteem 
of  all  his  many  students  as  well  as.  patients,  toward  whom  he 
was  uniformly  kind  and  considerate,  and  by  whom  he  was  im- 
plicitly trusted.    On  his  maternal  side  he  was  a  descendant  of 
the  Waldo  family.    His  grandfather,  three  times  removed,  was 
Cornelius  Waldo,who,  coming  from  England,  settled  in  Ipswich, 
Mass.,  in  1654,  and  was  the  grandfather,  twice  removed,  of  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson.    His  more  ancient  ancestry  includes  Peter 
Waldo,  the  reputed  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Waldenses,  who 
died  in  1179. 

The  wife  of  Doctor  AVitter  was  Emily  Bingham,  a  descendant 
of  Captain  John  Bingham  of  revolutionary  memory.  Of  this 
union  were  born  eight  children,  six  of  whom  survived  early 
youth.  Tliese  were  as  follows  :  Frances,  married  Hubert  Foot, 
whom  she  survives  with  an  only  daughter,  F.  Huberta  Foote  : 
Maria,  married  Joseph  Watson,  and  in  second  nuptials  Thomas 
Turner,  whom  she  survives,  both  of  W^illimaiAic  ;  Emily,  mar- 
ried Timothy  Ingraham,  and  they  have  one  daughter,  Gertrude, 
who  married  Ezra  vSanders  of  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Anne,  married 
Herbert  F.  Palmer,  and  they  have  one  son,  F.  Herbert  Palmer, 
a  graduate  of  Columbia  College  ;  William  Clitus,  the  only  son, 
was  born  in  1842,  entered  Brown  University  in  18GI,  served  in 
the  United  vStates  army,  10th  Rhode  Island  Regiment  as  a  non- 
commissioned officer,  during  the  college  vacation  of  1803,  re- 
turning entered  Yale  College  and  graduated  in  1805,  graduated 
from  Columbia  College  Law  School  in  1807,  studied  law  in  the 
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office  of  William  ^M.  Evarts  in  New  York  city,  and  is  now  senior 
member  of  the  law^  firm  of  Witter  &  Kenyon  in  that  city,  mar- 
ried Florence  Wellington,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1871,  and  they 
have  one  child,  Florence  Waldo,  born  January  17th,  1887;  Hor- 
tense,  the  youngest  of  the  six  of  Doctor  Witter's  children,  mar- 
ried Edson  Lewis,  and  died  in  187o,  leaving  one  daughter,  named 
Hortense.  Some  years  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife.  Doctor 
Witter  married  Cynthia  Barrows,  daughter  of  Daniel  Barrows, 
of  Mansfield,  Conn. 

Henry  R.  Lowe  was  born  at  }^Iercer,  Maine,  January  20th,  1849. 
His  early  life  was  spent  on  the  farm  until  arriving  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  meanwhile  receiving  a  common  school  education. 
He  afterward  attended  the  Eaton  Family  and  Day  School  at  Nor- 
ridgewock,  Maine,  four  years.  He  commenced  the  study  of 
medicine  in  1876  with  William  S.  Robbins,  in  his  native  town, 
and  later  attended  Dartmouth  Medical  College,  from  which  he 
graduated  in  the  fall  of  1882.  He  commenced  the  practice  of 
medicine  at  Worcester,  ]\Iass.,  in  the  spring  of  1883.  He  was 
married  to  ]Mrs.  Exoa  Stanton,  of  vShrewsbury,  ^lass.,  January 
1st,  1884,  and  removed  to  Woodstock  Valley,  Conn.,  in  the  spring 
of  188o,  where  he  continues  to  practice  medicine  at  the  present 
time.  . 

William  A.  Lewis,  M,D.,  was  born  in  Greenwich,  R.  I.,  in  1829. 
He  received  his  education  at  East  Greenwich  Academy,  in  that 
state,  and  studied  medicine  with  Doctor  Nathan  S.  Pike,  of  this 
county.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  Medical  College  in  1851,  and 
since  that  time  lias  been  a  practicing  physician  of  this 
county.  He  is  now  located  in  the  town  of  Plainfield,  his  post 
office  address  being  at  ^loosup.  He  was  married  in  November, 
18G4,  and  has  one  daughter,  now  twenty-one  years  of  age.  Doctor 
Lewis  was  a  member  of  the  Connecticut  hou^e  of  representatives 
in  1873,  and  was  state  senator  from  the  13th  Senatorial  district 
from  1880  to  1882. 

Isaac  B.  Gallup,  ]\I.D.,  of  Willimantic,  was  born  in  West 
Greenwich,  R.  L,  August  16th,  1846.  After  receiving  an  educa- 
tion in  the  usual  common  and  select  schools  of  the  time,  he  read 
medicine  with  his  father,  Alvan  W.  Gallup,  M.D.,  attended  two 
full  courses  of  lectures  at  the  Eclectic  ^ledical  College  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  graduated  in  the  winter  of  1870-71.  He  immedi- 
ately located  at  Scotland  in  this  county,  where  he  practiced  medi- 
cine several  years.     In  February,  1878,  he  removed  to  Willi- 
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mantic,  where  he  has  since  remained.  In  the  winter  of  1885-80 
he  attended  lectures  at  the  Eclectic  ]\Iedical  College  of  New 
York  city.  He  also  attended,  in  the  winter  of  18S8-9,  a  post 
graduate  course  at  the  New  York  Polyclinic  (regular),  visiting 
meanwhile  the  various  hospitals  of  the  city.  He  married  ISIiss 
Marietta  C.  Hebard,  of  Scotland,  Conn.,  September  IGth,  1870, 
and  has  two  children:  Inez  M.,  born  July  Sth,  ISSO,  and  Bertha 
C,  born  April  19th,  1883. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


ANECDOTE  AND  LOCAL  STORY  OF  OLD  WINDHAM. 


By  Miss  Jane  Gay  Fuller. 


Tlie  Mystery  of  Gates. — The  Battle  of  the  Frogs. — Revolutionary  Anecdotes. — 
That  Little  God  Bacchus.— The  House  the  Women  Raised.— The  Black  Sheep. 
— A  Character. — Tea-total." — Doctor  Cogswell  and  Phyllis. — An  Old 
Family  of  Scotland.— The  Story  of  Micah  Rood,—"  No  blood  relation  of 
mine."— The  Fine.— Story  of  Abijah  Fuller.— Sabbath  Breaking.— Strong 
minded  Women. — The  First  Locomotive. — Windliara  Wags. — Old  Time 
Pedagogues. 


N  impenetrable  veil  enshrouds  the  name  and  fame  of  Wind- 


ham's first  settler,  a  veil  in  which  many  threads  of  ro- 


mance are  interwoven  with  dark  lines  of  adversity.  An 
English  refugee,  after  long  years  of  wandering  and  exile,  found 
a  resting  place  at  last  in  the  wild  woods  of  Connecticut.  He 
was  a  gentleman  of  culture  and  wealth,  accustomed  to  all  the 
refinements  of  civilization,  the  companion  of  rulers  and  states- 
men. A  Puritan  of  the  Puritans,  firm  and  indomitable  as  their 
great  leader,  he  had  rode  with  Cromwell  and  his  valiant  Iron- 
sides to  battle  in  the  defense  of  Protestantism.  But  a  storm 
cloud  darkened  the  sky  of  England.  The  sudden  death  of  the 
protector  shook  her  political  fabric  from  its  foundation  and 
planted  another  Stuart  on  the  throne.  "  Blood  for  blood  "  was 
now  the  royal  mandate,  and  the  Cromwellian  leaders  were  forced 
to  flee  from  home  and  country  to  escape  the  block  or  gibbet. 
Everywhere  throughout  the  Old  W orld  and  the  New  were  posted 
directions  for  the  seizure  and  arrest  of  all  persons  known  or  sus- 
■pected  of  being  implicated  in  the  fate  of  Charles  Stuart.  How 
many  of  these  fearless  men  who  dared  affix  their  signatures  to 
the  death  warrant  of  their  king  escaped  to  this  country  will 
never  be  known  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  That  the  first  set- 
tler of  Windham  was  one  of  them  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt, 
as  tradition  speaks  of  long  journeys  through  the  wilderness  to 
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meet  former  associates,  several  of  whom  were  known  to  be  in 
adjoining  colonies.  But  as  simple  John  Gates  he  preserved  his 
secret  inviolate  to  the  end.  We  only  know  for  a  certainty  that 
after  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  weary  wandering*, 
everywhere  fearing  the  minions  of  the  king,  he  came  to  Norwich 
and  thence  through  an  untrodden  forest  to  his  final  retreat. 

With  a  faithful  negro  attendant  whom  he  had  purchased  in 
Virginia,  he  dug  a  cellar  in  a  rocky  hillside  a  little  north  of  the 
present  village  of  Windham,  and  in  that  forlorn  spot  spent  the 
long  winter  of  1GS8-9.  That  he  had  silver  and  gold  remaining 
after  so  long  an  exile  subsequent  events  fully  proved  ;  but  miles 
and  miles  from  a  human  habitation,  it  could  at  first  have  con- 
tributed little  to  their  comfort.  Game  was  abundant,  however, 
and  the  faithful  Joe  ever  on  the  alert ;  so  the  winter  wore  aAvay 
in  safety  and  spring  dawned  happily  for  the  colonies  and  thrice 
happily  for  the  exiles.  The  vindictive  monarch  had  been  de- 
posed and  William  and  ]\Iary  were  seated  on  the  throne.  The 
infamous  Andross  was  driven  from  the  country,  and  the  royal 
offenders  could  now  emerge  from  their  rocks  and  caves  and 
breathe  in  comparative  security. 

The  proprietors  of  the  tract  that  had  afforded  an  asylum  for 
the  English  exile  began  to  take  measures  for  its  immediate 
settlement.  Gates  came  forth  from  his  hiding  place,  purchased 
land,  and  with  his  servant  built  the  first  house  in  the  nameless 
township.  Already  advanced  in  life,  with  a  constitution  im- 
paired by  hardship  and  privation,  he  lived  for  several  years  to 
be  the  firm  ally  and  prudent  counsellor  of  the  youthful  settle- 
ment. His  name  is  often  seen  in  the  early  records  of  the  town, 
and  the  interests  of  education  and  religion  lay  near  his  heart. 
The  first  minister,  Reverend  vSamuel  Whiting,  became  his  warm 
friend,  but  not  even  to  him  nor  to  his  trusty  housekeeper  was 
his  identity  ever  revealed.  Only  occasional  allusions  to  his  past 
fell  from  his  lips,  and  he  died  as  he  lived,  unknown. 

To  the  church,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  members, 
he  bequeathed  a  service  of  plate  and  two  hundred  acres  of  land 
in  trust  for  the  poor.  He  also  gave  two  hundred  acres  as  a  per- 
manent school  fund  to  his  adopted  town.  To  his  friend,  ^Ir. 
W^hiting,  he  gave  a  bed,  a  chest  and  his  wearing  apparel,  also 
the  trusty  servant  who  had  been  the  companion  of  his  dreary 
solitude.  That  he  had  been  a  kind  master  the  inconsolable  grief 
of  Joe  fully  attested,  and  the  poor  fellow  did  not  long  survive 
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him.  Both  were  buried  near  the  place  of  their  first  concealment, 
and  a  roug-h  stone,  rudely  initialed,  marked  for  a  time  the  spot. 
When  the  first  cemetery  was  laid  out  the  body  of  Gates  was  re- 
moved thither  and  a  stone,  ample  for  the  times,  bore  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  : 

In 

Memory  of 
Mr.  John  Cates. 
He  war  a  gentleman  born 
In  England, 
And  the  first  settler  in  the 
Town  of  Windham. 

By  his  last 
Will  and  testa^-ient 
He  gave  a 

'  Generous  legacy 

To  y'e  first 
Chlrcii  of  Christ  in 
Windham, 
In  plate  and  a  generous 
Legacy  in  land 
For  ye  support  of  ye  poor. 
And  another 
Legacy  for  ye  support 

Of  Y'e  school 
In  said  town  forever. 
He  died 
In  Windham 
July  ye  IGth,  A.  D. 
1G97. 

The  stone  is  mossed  with  age,  and  it  seems  but  just  that  the 
several  towns,  that  for  nearly  two  centuries  have  shared  his 
munificent  bequests,  should  now  unite  in  the  erection  of  a  more 
lastincr  monument  to  the  inemorv  of  tiieir  <j-enerous  benefactor — 
the  stranger  and  exile. 

The  Battle  oe  the  Trogs. 

.  The  direst  fray  in  all  that  war 

To  shake  King  George's  crown, 
Was  when  the  Bull-frogs  marclied  at  night 
Against  old  Windham  Town." 

A  few  years  since,  while  traveling  in  the  Northwest  I  met  a 
party  of  Eastern  tourists  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  Among 
them  was  our  honored  historian.  George  Bancroft.  After  a  pleas- 
ant introduction  he  excLaimed.  ''From  Windham.  Connecticut ! 
A  Bullfrog!"    Yes,"  I  said,  "  I  acknowledge  the  Frog  I  Here  is 
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one  perched  on  one  of  our  bank  notes.  It  is  the  Windham  coat- 
of-arms;"  and  the  note  was  handed  round  with  much  merriment. 
Most  of  the  party  were  familiar  with  the  story  of  the  frogs,  but 
for  the  amusement  of  those  who  were  not,  it  was  briefly  re- 
peated. 

It  was  the  summer  of  I7oS,  during-  the  memorable  French  and 
Indian  war,  when  bloody  incursions  were  being  made  all  along 
the  northern  boundary.  Windham  was  then  a  frontier  town, 
the  most  important  in  eastern  Connecticut.  Colonel  Eliphalet 
Dyer,  a  prominent  citizen  and  one  for  whom  the  enemy  so  loudly 
clamored,  had  just  raised  a  regiment  to  join  the  expedition 
against  Crown  Point,  and  many  of  the  bravest  men  of  the  town 
were  already  in  the  field  Avith  General  Putnam,  battling  with  the 
savages.  Rumors  of  massacre  and  bloodshed  were  in  the  air, 
and  doubt  and  apprehension  had  taken  possession  of  every 
heart.  No  wonder  the  inhabitants  were  filled  with  alarm  when, 
one  dark,  foggy  night  in  July,  they  were  aroused  from  midnight 
slumber  by  sounds  such  as  no  mortal  had  ever  heard  before. 
Parson  White's  negro,  returning  from  a  nocturnal  carousal,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  first  to  hear  the  startling  clamor.  Rush- 
ing frantically  to  his  master  he  exclaimed,  "  O  Massa,  Good 
Lordie  ]\Iassa,  don't  you  hear  dem  coming — de  outlandish?" 

Sure  enough  the  parson  heard  and  raised  an  alarm  that  brought 
from  their  beds  as  incongruous  a  mass  of  humanitv  as  can  well 
be  imagined.  Women  and  children  shrieked  and  cried  and  ran 
hither  and  thither,  adding  to  the  general  din  and  hubbub  ;  while 
men  armed  themselves  valiantly  to  meet  the  foe.  The  night 
was  pitchy  dark  and  the  direction  of  the  sounds  not  easy  to  de- 
termine. At  first  they  seemed  to  fill  the  whole  heavens,  which 
led  many  to  believe  the  day  of  judgment  was  at  hand;  but  a 
wise  old  darkey  declared  "  de  daj'  of  judgment  couldn't  come  in 
de  nigJity 

Distinct  articulations  were  at  length  imagined,  and  there  was 
no  longer  a  doubt  of  their  source.  An  army  of  French  and  In- 
dians was  at  hand  calling  loudly  for  "  Colonel  Dyer  and  Elderkin 
too" — their  prominent  lawyers.  Every  man  who  had  a  gun, 
sword  or  pitchfork  rushed  up  the  eastern  hill  whence  the  clamor 
now  seemed  to  proceed,  but 'no  foe  was  met  and  darkness  covered 
all.  "  Borne  through  the  hullow  night,"  the  dreadful  sounds 
continued,  while  the  dauntless  pursuers,  utterly  confused  and 
bewildered,  stood  with  their  arms  awaiting  the  dawn.    The  so- 
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lution  of  the  mystery  was  then  made  clear.  A  mile  away  to  the 
-east  of  the  town  was  a  marshy  pond,  the  home  of  thousands  of 
batrachians,  large  greenbackers  and  mottled  little  peepers,  such 
as  often  make  night  hideous.  A  drought  had  reduced  their  pond 
to  a  narrow  rill,  and  for  this  the  poor  thirsty  creatures  had 
fought  and  died  like  Greeks  at  the  pass  of  Thermopyke.  Tradi- 
tion says  thousands  of  the  dead  frogs  were  found  the  next  morn- 
ing on  both  sides  of  the  rill,  and  the  terror-stricken  Wind- 
hamites  turned  their  prayers  to  praises  for  so  gracious  a  de- 
liverance. 

The  above  is  the  simplest  and  we  believe  the  only  authentic 
account  of  the  most  wonderful,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
ludicrous  event  in  our  early  history.  The  occurrence  certainly 
made  old  Windham  famous,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  ac- 
tors in  the  comedy  very  much  enjoyed  the  merriment  at  their 
expense.  The  Windham  wits  had  long  been  the  terror  of  the 
county.  Their  practical  jokes  are  traditional.  The  tables  were 
fairly  turned  upon  them  now,  and  as  the  story  flew,  gathering 
increased  strength  in  its  flight,  fresh  outbursts  of  retaliatory  fun 
were  borne  in  upon  them  from  every  quarter.  Rhyme  and  dog- 
gerel circulated  freely,  and  ballads  of  the  frog  fight  were  sung 
both  in  high  places  and  low.  Even  grave  clergymen  conde- 
scended to  banter,  and  a  letter  from  the  Reverend  ^Ir.  Stiles  of 
W^oodstock  to  his  nephew,  a  Windham  lawyer,  is  still  extant, 
in  which  the  spirit  of  fun  is  manifest,  while  its  puns  are 
atrocious. 

It  is  related  that  once,  when  Colonel  Eliphalet  Dyer  was  sent 
as  a  delegate  to  the  first  congress  held  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
his  arrival  was  ^rreeted  with  shouts  of  lauo-hter.  AliQ-htino-  from 
his  carriage  he  found  a  big  bull-frog  dangling  from  the  hinder 
part,  hung  there,  presumably,  by  some  wag  oi  route.  Whatever 
may  have  been  Jiis  feelings  at  the  time,  tne  inhabitants  of  Wind- 
ham have  long  since  ceased  to  be  sensitive  in  relation  to  the 
affair.  The  story  is  their  own  and  they  love  it  wherever  it 
is  told,  and  they  love  the  old  pond,  with  its  fragrant  lilies, 
which  vandal  hands  are  attempting  to  drain  and  destroy. 

Of  all  the  exasfSferated  accounts  of  the  above,  the  most  mar- 
velous  and  untruthful  is  that  of  the  Reverend  Samuel  Peters 
in  his  "  General  Flistory  of  Connecticut,"  which  President  Dwight 
unhesitatingly  called  a  mass  of  folly  and  falsehood."  He  stated 
that  "one  night  in  July  the  frogs  of  an  artificial  pond  tJirce 
14 
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miles  square  and  five  miles  from  Windham,  finding  the  water 
dried  up,  left  in  a  body  and  marched,  or  hopped,  for  the  Willi- 
mantic  river.  Taking  the  road  through  the  town  which  they 
entered  at  midnight,  bull-frogs  leading,  pipers  following  with- 
out number,  tJiey  filled  a  road  forty  yards  wide  for  four  miles  in 
length,  and  ivere  sez-eral  hours  in  passing  the  town."  This  is  a  fair 
sample  of  the  whole  book,  and  proves  its  author  a  very  Mun- 
chausen for  veracity. 

As  we  have  stated  before,  the  frog-fight  was  the  theme  of 
many  ballads,  some  founded  on  Peters'  narrative,  others  on  a 
more  truthful  statement  of  facts.  All  are  amusing  relics  of 
the  times,  and  worthy  of  being  preserved  as  curiosities  of  his- 
tory as  well  as  of  literature.  The  follovring,  believed  to  be  the 
most  ancient,  is  said  to  have  been  composed  by  a  youthful  son 
of  Lebanon,  who  was  undoubtedly  glad  to  have  a  hit  at  his 
rival  townsmen,  and  Windham's  numerous  lawyers.  It  bore  the 
following  lengthy  title : 

"A  true  relation  of  a  strange  battle  b^tvveen  some  Lawyers  and  Bull-frogs,  set 
forth  iu  a  new  song,  written  by  a  jolly  farmer  of  New  England." 

LAWYERS  AND  BULL-FROGS. 

"  Good  people  all,  both  great  and  small, 
Of  every  occupation, 
I  pray  draw  near  and  lend  an  ear 
To  this  our  true  relation. 

"  'Twas  of  a  fright,  happened  one  night, 
Caused  by  the  bull-frog  nation, 
As  strange  an  one  as  ever  was  known 
In  all  our  generation. 

'*  The  frogs,  we  hear,  in  bull-frog  sliire 
Their  chorister  had  buried; 
The  saddest  loss  and  greatest  cross 
That  ever  they  endured. 

"  Tlius  being  deprived,  they  soon  contrived 
Tlieir  friends  to  send  to  greetijig. 
Even  to  all,  both  great  and  small. 
To  hold  a  general  meeting. 

"  Subject  and  lord,  with  one  accord. 
Now  came  with  bowels  yearning, 
For  to  supply  and  qualify, 
And  fit  a  frog  for  learning. 

•*  For  to  supply  immediately 
The  phice  of  their  deceased: 
There  did  they  find  one  to  their  mind, 
\Vhicli  soon  their  sorrow  eased. 
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This  being  dune,  the  glorious  sun 
Going  down,  and  night  advancing, 

"With  great  delight  they  spent  the  night 
In  music  and  in  dancing. 

And  when  they  sung,  the  air  it  rung, 
And  when  they  broke  in  laughter, 

It  did  surprise  both  learned  and  wise. 
As  you  shall  find  hereafter. 

A  negro  man,  we  understand, 
Awoke  and  heard  the  shouting. 

He  ne'er  went  abroad,  but  awaked  his  lord 
Which  filled  their  hearts  with  doubting. 

They  then  did  rise,  with  great  surprise, 

And  raised  the  town  or  city, 
Although  before  unto  the  poor 

They  never  would  show  pity. 

With  one  accord  they  went  abroad, 

And  stood  awliile  to  wonder, 
The  buli-frog  shout  appears,  no  doubt, 

To  them  like  claps  of  thunder. 

Which  made  them  say  the  judgment  day, 

Without  a  doubt  was  coming, 
For  in  the  air,  they  did  declare, 

Was  very  awful  drumming. 

Those  lawyers'  fees  would  give  no  ease, 
Though  well  they're  worth  inditing; 

To  pray  they  kneel — alasi  they  feel 
The  worm  of  conscience  biting. 

Being  thus  dismayed,  one  of  them  said, 

He  would  make  restitution: 
He  would  restore  one-half  or  more — 

This  was  his  re.-olution. 

Another's  lieart  was  pricked  in  part, 
But  not  touched  to  the  center, 

Rather  than  pay  one-half  away, 
His  soul,  he  said,  he'd  venture. 

Then  tliey  agreed  to  go  with  speed 

And  see  what  was  the  matter; 
And,  as  they  say,  that  by  the  way, 

Repenting  tears  did  scatter. 

They  traveled  still  unto  the  hill 
With  those  men  they  did  rally, 

Then  soon  they  found  the  doleful  sound 
To  come  out  of  the  valley. 
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*'  Then  down  they  went  with  one  consent. 
And  found  those  frogs  a-singing, 
Raising  their  voice  for  to  rejoice, 
This  was  the  doleful  ringing. 

"  Home  those  great  men  returned  then 
Now  filled  with  wrath  and  malice, 
And  mustered  all,  both  great  and  small, 
From  prison  and  from  palace. 

•*  Swearing,  I  say,  thus  in  array, 
To  be  revenged  upon  them; 
Thinking  it  best,  I  do  protest, 
To  go  and  fall  upon  them. 

*'  Then  armed  all,  both  great  and  small, 
With  guns  and  swords  and  hatchets. 
An  Indian  king  could  never  bring 
An  army  that  would  match  it. 

'*  Old  Stoughton  ran  and  charged  up  his  gun 
And  flourished  his  sword  in  the  air. 
But  not  being  stout  he  at  last  gave  out 
And  fell  on  his  knees  to  prayer. 

*'  Then  armed  with  fury,  both  judge  and  jury, 
Unto  the  frog  pond  moved; 
And,  as  they  say,  a  fatal  day 
Unto  the  frogs  it  proved. 

This  terrible  night  the  parson  did  fright 

His  people  almost  to  despair. 
For  poor  Windham  souls  among  the  beau  poles 

He  made  a  most  wonderful  prayer. 

"  Lawyer  Lucifer  called  up  his  crew, — 

'  Dyer  and  Elderkin  you  must  come  too.' 
Old  Colonel  Dyer  you  know  well  enougli 
He  had  an  old  negro,  his  name  was  CulT. 

*'  '  Now,  massa,'  says  Cuff,  '  I'm  now  glad  enough 
For  what  little  comfort  I  have, 
I  make  it  no  doubt  my  time  is  just  out, 
No  longer  shall  I  be  a  slave.' 

**  As  for  Larabie,  so  guilty  was  he. 

He  durst  not  step  out  of  his  house; 
The  poor  guilty  soul  crept  into  his  hole, 
And  there  lay  as  still  as  a  mouse. 

As  for  Jemmy  Flint  he  began  to  repent 

For  a  bible  he  never  had  known. 
His  life  was  so  bad,  he'd  give  half  he  had 

To  old  Father  Stoughton  for  one. 
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*'  Those  armed  men  they  killed  them, 
And  scalped  about  two  hundred, 
Taking,  I  say,  their  lives  away, 

And  then  their  camp  they  plundered. 

**  Those  lusty  frogs  they  fought  like  dogs, 
For  which  I  do  commend  them. 
But  lost  the  day,  for  want,  T  say, 
Of  weapons  to  defend  them. 

*'  Home  those  great  men  returned  then 
Unto  the  town  with  fury, 
And  swore  those  frogs  were  saucy  dogs, 
Before  both  judge  and  jury. 

"  I  had  this  story  before  me 
Just  as  I  have  writ  it, 
It  being  so  new,  so  strange  and  true, 
I  could  not  well  omit  it. 

"  Lawyers,  I  sa}-,  now  from  this  day 
Be  honest  in  your  dealing. 
And  never  more  increase  your  store 
Wliile  you  the  poor  are  killing. 

'*  For  if  you  do,  I'll  have  you  know, 
Conscience  again  will  smite  you, 
The  bull-frog  shout  vvill  ne'er  give  out 
But  rise  again  and  fight  you. 

'*  Now  Lawyers,  Parsons,  Bull-frogs,  all, 
I  bid  you  each  farewell: 
And  unto  you  I  loudly  call 
A  better  tale  to  tell." 

Revolutionary  Anfxdotes. 

Old  Windham  was  like  a  bottle  of  champag'Re,  ever  ready  to 
burst  forth  on  occasion.  Opportunities  to  show  her  spirit  were 
not  wantin<j  in  the  eventful  years  preceding  the  revolution. 
News  of  the  stamp  act  created  a  g-eneral  fermentation,  and 
when  it  was  ascertained  that  one  of  her  own  citizens  had  ac- 
cepted the  appointment  of  deputy  stamp  master,  he  was  waited 
upon  without  delay  and  forced  to  surrender  his  letter  and  make 
a  solemn  promise  to  decline  the  oftice.  Xor  was  this  enough. 
The  boys  were  overflowing  with  patriotism,  and  no  doubt  liked 
a  little  fun  withal;  so  as  an  example  and  warning  it  was  de-* 
termined  to  hang  and  burn  their  culprit  in  effigy.  Word  was 
dispatched  to  all  the  neighboring  parishes,  and  over  the  Scotland 
hills,  down  the  ^Mansfield  road  and  up  the  Norwich  pike  came 
throngs  of  the  faithful  to  join  in  the  popular  demonstration. 
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A  gallows  was  erected  on  Windham  Green,  on  which  the  un- 
fortunate offender  was  suspended,  and  afterward  taken  down  and 
burned  with  loud  acclamations. 

This  was  only  an  introductory  performance.  Finding  that  the 
governor  of  the  colony  had  determined  to  enforce  the  orders  of 
the  king,  a  band  of  five  hundred  horsemen  from  Windham  and 
New  London  counties,  with  several  days'  provisions  in  their 
saddle-bags,  and  armed  with  such  weapons  as  were  within  their 
reach,  sallied  forth  to  intercept  the  newly  appointed  stamp  master 
on  his  way  to  Hartford.  Putnam  is  said  to  have  been  the  in- 
citer of  the  movement,  but  being  too  ill  at  the  time  to  accompany 
the  expedition,  the  command  was  given  to  Captain  John  Durkee, 
a  brave  son  of  Hampton,  or  what  was  then  Canada  Parish. 

The  cavalcade  met  Ingersol  before  he  reached  the  city,  and 
forced  him,  vi  ei  arniis,  to  sign  a  resignation  prepared  for  him 
beforehand,  and  return  to  his  legitimate  business.  A  few  days 
later  General  Putnam  waited  upon  the  governor  in  person,  and 
assured  him  that  if  he  made  any  further  attempt  to  force  the 
stamps  upon  the  colony  his  house  would  be  leveled  with  the 
dust  in  five  minutes. 

To  show  how  this  insult  to  the  people's  rights  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  popular  feeling,  and  what  satisfaction  was  felt  at 
the  repeal  of  the  odious  act,  the  quaint  expression  of  Jonas  }vlan- 
ning  may  be  cited.  Manning  was  a  famous  stone-cutter  and 
epitaph  writer,  and  the  labor  of  his  hands  and  brain  may  still 
be  seen  in  all  of  our  mral  cemeteries.  His  residence  was  in  the 
south  part  of  the  town,  and  inserted  in  the  wall,  over  the  front 
door,  was  a  heavy  stone  slab,  on  which  the  following  lines  were 
chiseled  : 

"  Liberty,  Property,  restored  again 
In  George  ye  iri*ls  most  gracious  reign; 
Now  liiberty.  Property  and  no  excise, 
God  bless  our  Kings  and  keep  tJiem  M'ise. 

' '  Jonas  Manning  1  T G 0 . " ' 

The  lines  were  copied  from  the  tablet  many  years  ago.  The 
old  house  has  since  been  burned  and  the  historic  stone  was  re- 
"duced  to  fragments  by  the  fire,  otherwise  it  might  have  stood 
as  a  lasting  memorial  of  the  times  in  the  archives  of  the  state, 
the  Historical  Society  of  Hartford  having  made  overtures  for 
its  purchase. 

The  aggressive  patriotism  of  the  Windhamites  was  manifested 
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again  in  their  summary  dealing-  with  the  Reverend  Samuel 
Peters,  of  Hebron,  who  forbade  his  parishioners  taking  up  arms 
in  the  cause  of  Liberty,  on  that  memorable  Sabbath  when  the 
whole  country  w^as  aroused  by  the  news  that  powder,  stored  in 
Cambridge,  had  been  removed  to  Boston  by  order  of  General 
Gage. 

This  tory  divine  had  long  been  suspected  of  sending  informa- 
tion abroad,  as  well  as  to  the  resident  colonial  o-overnors  and 
agents.  The  resolutions  of  the  colonists  were  satirized  and 
ridiculed,  while  he  stigmatized  them  as  traitors.  Windham  was 
his  especial  target.  In  a  series  of  insulting  "  Resolves  "  he  says : 

Bostonians  would  be  able  to  support  their  own  poor  after 
Windham  and  other  towns  have  paid  their  legal  demands."  And 
again,  "  We  cannot  find  any  good  reasons  why  the  good  people 
of  ?f'7;/^///^7w  undertook  toarraicrn  and  condemn  Governor  Hutch- 
inson  and  others  for  io-norance,  insult  and  treason  a^^ainst  law 
and  common  sense  onlv  for  differinof  in  sentiment  with  some  of 
their  neighbors,  since  there  were  a  few  names  in  Sardis,"  etc., 
and  he  recommends  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  "  that  the  sins 
of  this  Jiaiighty  people  may  not  be  laid  to  our  charge  as  a  Govern- 
ment," etc. 

Such  insolent  insinuations  were  not  suited  to  the  Windham 
taste.  A  committee  of  five  of  their  leading  men  was  detailed  to 
visit  and  deal  with  their  reverend  antagonist.  Miss  Larned,  in 
her  very  interesting  history,  gives  a  graphic  account  of  this 
visit,  from  which  we  make  extracts  : 

On  Tuesday  vSep.  Gth  the  Committee,  accompanied  by  some 
hundred  of  their  fellow  citizens  from  the  surrounding  country, 
proceeded  to  his  house  in  Hebron,  which  they  found  barricaded 
and  filled  with  people,  said  to  be  armed.  A  deputation  was  sent 
in  to  inform  Mr.  Peters  of  their  determination  to  obtain  retraction 
and  satisfaction  for  his  late  conduct.  A  parley  was  held  through 
the  window.  Mr.  Peters  attempted  to  justify  himself,  and  said 
he  had  no  arms  except  two  old  guns  out  of  repair.  They  replied 
they  did  not  care  to  dispute  with  him,  and  advised  him  to  ad- 
dress the  people  who  thronged  about  the  house,  etc.  Putting  on 
his  white  priestly  robe,  he  came  out  with  all  his  official  dignity 
and  proceeded  to  plead  his  cause,  when  the  discharge  of  a  gun 
within  the  house  startled  his  hearers.  The  indignant  patriots 
proceeded  at  once  to  tear  dovvm  the  barricades,  and  rushing  in, 
found  loaded  guns  and  pistols,  swords  and  heavy  clubs,  thus 
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putting  the  lie  to  his  assertion.  Notwithstanding;  this  discovery 
he  was  allowed  to  proceed  with  his  harangue  and  retire  un- 
molested, with  the  understanding  that  he  should  draw  up  and 
sign  a  satisfactory  declaration.  Peters  delayed,  equivocated  and 
quibbled  until  the  waiting  crowd  lost  all  patience  and  proceeded 
to  deal  with  him  in  a  more  summary  manner.  Forcing  their 
way  into  the  house  again,  they  seized  the  struggling  divine, 
tearing  his  sacred  Episcopal  gown,  and  putting  him  on  a  cart  he 
was  hauled  by  his  own  oxen  to  the  meeting  house  green,  where 
they  sat  him  upon  the  public  horse  block  and  compelled  him  to 
sign  a  declaration  and  humble  confession,  framed  b}'  the  com- 
mittee, to  the  intent  that  he  repented  of  his  past  misdeeds  and 
would  give  them  no  further  cause  for  complaint.  He  was  then 
made  to  read  this  paper  aloud,  sentence  by  sentence,  to  the  great 
crowd  surrounding  the  horse  block,  which  thereupon  gave  three 
triumphal  cheers  and  quietly  dispersed." 

In  reporting  this  affair  Peters,  with  his  customar}-  veracity, 
declared,  "The  vSons  of  Liberty  destroyed  his  windows, rent  his 
clothes,  even  his  gown,  almost  killed  one  of  his  church  people, 
tarred  and  feathered  two,  and  abused  others." 

A  few  days  after  he  retired  to  Boston,  and  sailed  for  England 
in  November.  I\Iiss  Earned  very  justly  adds  "  that  the  rancor 
of  his  subsequent  letters  is  the  best  apology  for  his  assailants." 
These  letters,  full  of  spite  and  malignity,  were  brought  back 
from  Boston  by  two  of  Peters'  friends  who  accompanied  him 
thither.  A  party  of  patriots  met  them  at  a  tavern,  and  suspect- 
ing they  had  communications  from  Peters,  questioned  them,  but 
allowed  them  to  proceed  on  their  way.  It  appears  they  were  not 
yet  beyond  surveillance.  A  man  hidden  behind  a  fence  over- 
heard them  say  "they  might  be  searched  before  they  reached 
home  and  get  into  trouble  and  therefore  had  better  hide  their 
letters."  He  watched  them  and  saw  them  alight  near  a  stone 
fence,  then  remount  and  hurry  onward.  The  letters  were  found 
in  the  w^all,  the  men  pursued  and  brought  back.  They  denied 
having  letters  and  offered  to  declare  it  upon  oath,  but  when  the 
documents  were  shown  thev  were  oblio-ed  to  own  the  brinijinQ^ 
and  hiding  of  them.  The  town  in  which  this  occurred  was  red 
hot  old  Windliam  and  her  ardent  citizens  were  the  detectives 
and  punishers  of  the  imfortunate  wayfarers. 

The  story  of  the  capture  of  ''Peters  spies  "  was  quickly  noised 
abroad,  and  voumj;  and  old.  men,  women  and  children  hurried 
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to  the  scene  of  action.  Alarmed  for  their  safety  the  convicted 
tale-bearers  begged  for  mercy,  but  public  sentiment  demanded 
their  punishment.  The  victims  were  allowed  the  choice  of 
running  the  gauntlet  or  of  being  whipped  at  the  public  whip- 
ping post.  Finding  there  was  no  help  for  them,  they  decided 
on  the  former,  much  to  the  delight  of  the  spectators  who  could 
all  have  a  hand  in  the  infliction.  After  the  Indian  manner, 
two  opposing  lines  were  formed  stretching  all  the  way  across 
the  village  green  from  the  tavern  to  the  meeting  house.  The 
two  men  were  forced  to  run  between  them  receiving  from  the 
enraged  populace  kicks,  cuffs,  pokes  and  insulting  epithets  to 
the  end  of  the  line. 

This  story  of  "Peters'  spies"  and  their  punishment  by  the 
Windham  boys  and  some  of  the  girls,  if  we  ma}^  believe  the 
tradition,  was  an  especial  favorite  with  the  revolutionary  vet- 
erans, who  added  much  wit  and  drollery  to  their  narration.  The 
letters  in  question  were  to  his  mother,  a  resident  of  Hebron, 
and  to  Doctor  x\uchmuty  of  New  York.  In  them  he  affirmed 
that  six  regiments  with  sundry  men  of  war  were  on  their  w^ay 
from  England,  and  as  soon  as  they  came  Jiangijig-ivork  would 
go  on  ;  destruction  would  first  attend  the  seaport  towns,  etc. 
To  the  doctor  he  added  that  the  clergy  of  Connecticut  with  their 
churches  must  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  rage  of  the  Puritan  nobility 
if  the  old  serpent,  that  dragon,  is  not  bound.  With  much  else 
he  adds  :  "Their  rebellion  is  obvious;  treason  is  common  and 
robbery  their  daily  devotion."  Were  the  reverend  gentleman 
living  at  present  the  descendants  of  those  same  doughty  Puri- 
tans would  undoubtedly  make  him  chaplain  of  the  Annanias 
Club. 

That  Little  God  Bacchus. 

Travelers  on  the  old  stage  route  from  Providence  to  Hartford 
cannot  fail  to  remember  a  quaint  little  figure  perched  on  the 
outstretched  arm  of  a  great  elm  that  stood  directly  in  front  of  the 
Staniford  House.  The  figure  represented  the  jolly  god  Bacchus, 
nude  and  chubby,  sitting  astride  a  cask  and  holding  in  his  arms 
before  him  a  basket  of  fruit,  grapes,  lemons,  peaches  and  pears, 
all  colored  so  naturally  as  to  tempt  the  youthful  passer-by. 

The  image  had  a  saucy  look.  There  were  great  dimples  in 
his  chin  and  cheeks,  a  roguish  laugh  in  his  shining  black  eyes 
and  on  his  parted  lips.    Grape  leaves  and  clusters  of  grapes  en- 
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circled  his  head.  His  naked  body  had  the  look  of  flesh,  and  he 
sat  astride  his  red  cask  with  an  air  of  festive  enjoyment.  This 
strange  figure  had  a  most  singular  history.  On  the  lOth  of  June, 
1776,  the  Americans  captured  in  Long  Island  sound  the  British 
ship  ''  Bombrig,"  Captain  vSneyd,  of  the  royal  navy,  with  all  her 
officers  and  crew.  Four  of  the  prisoners,  including  the  captain, 
were  brought  to  Windham  and  lodged  in  the  old  jail,  where  they 
remained  for  several  months.  Their  names  were  Edward  Sneyd, 
commander;  John  Coggin,  boatswain  ;  John  Russel,  ship's  car- 
penter, and  William  Cook,  seaman.  The  fate  of  their  fellow 
prisoners  is  unknoAvn.  The  widow  Carey,  afterward  Mrs.  John 
Fitch,  w^as  at  that  time  landlady  of  the  inn  adjoining  the  jail, 
and  her  kindness  to  the  prisoners  warmed  their  hearts  with 
gratitude  and  incited  them  to  the  only  return  in  their  power, 
the  carving  of  a  Avooden  image  for  a  keepsake.  The  subject  was 
well  chosen  for  those  times  when  conviviality  and  good  cheer 
were  supposed  to  be  the  special  attractions  of  a  country  tavern. 
Russel,  the  carpenter,  was  undoubtedly  the  suggester  and  master 
workman,  as  he  had  served  an  English  apprenticeship  and  un- 
derstood the  carving  of  figure-heads  as  well  as  the  fashioning 
of  masts.  In  some  way  they  got  possession  of  a  huge  pine  log, 
and  with  no  other  implements  than  their  jack  knives,  they  as- 
sailed it  as  the  sculptor  assails  the  block  of  marble  to  bring 
out  the  hidden  image  it  conceals.  Many  days  of  wearisome  cap- 
tivity were  thus  beguiled  and  brightened  by  this  labor  of  love  ; 
but  little  could  they  have  dreamed  that  they  were  thus  trans- 
mitting their  own  names  and  history  to  future  generations. 

In  due  time  the  work  was  completed  and  presented  to  their 
kind  benefactress,  Avho  placed  it  as  a  sign  in  front  of  her  hotel, 
where  it  remained  until  her  marriage  with  Mr.  John  Fitch,  when 
it  w^as  removed  to  the  old  Fitch  taA'ern.  The  heirs  of  Mr.  Fitch 
are  said  to  have  sold  it  to  the  landlord  of  ti  e  vStaniford  House, 
by  whom  it  was  placed  on  the  outstretched  arm  of  his  great 
elm  to  smile  a  welcome  to  coming  guests.  For  a  quarter  of  a 
century  it  enjoyed  this  lofty  elevation,  when  a  storm,  more  fierce 
than  had  ever  before  assailed  it,  hurled  poor  Bacchus  to  the 
ground.  One  arm  was  broken, but  with  the  other  he  clung  firmly 
to  his  basket  of  fruit. 

For  some  time  the  pretty  wine  god  had  been  frowned  upon 
by  some  of  the  straiter  of  the  modern  moralists  as  an  emblem 
of  license,  rather  than  of  hospitality ;  so  with  the  temperance 
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movement,  bruised  and  sore,  the  innocent  little  fellow,  like 
Dickens'  poor  Joc,^vas  forced  to  move  on,"  and  for  three  years 
lay  in  the  vile  obscurity  of  a  wood  house.  But  better  days  were 
dawning-.  A  true  son  of  Windham  discovered  his  retreat  at 
last,  and  for  a  paltry  sum  became  possessed  of  one  of  the  finest 
historical  relics  of  the  revolution. 

After  surgical  treatment  and  a  fresh  coat  of  paint  Bacchus 
was  taken  to  New  York  for  exhibition,  and  old  friends  who 
chanced  to  see  it  were  surprised  to  behold  there  the  pet  of  their 
childhood.  In  1872  it  was  removed  to  Hartford  and  placed  in 
the  window  of  A.  E.  Brooks,  where  it  still  remains,  gazing  ro- 
guishly out  on  the  passers-by  and  telling  its  wonderful  tale  of 
the  past  to  the  thoughtful  inquirer. 

Many  anecdotes  are  related  of  it.  While  on  its  way  to  Hart- 
ford a  lady  in  the  car  saw  it  and  was  filled  with  indignation 
that  a  monstrosity  should  be  allowed  to  travel  thus.  Her  wrath 
was  only  appeased  when  the  history  of  the  singular  traveler 
was  explained  and  comprehended. 

An  old  lady,  leaning  on  a  cane,Avas  walking  slowly  up  the 
street  in  Hartford  when  she  came  to  a  sudden  standstill  at  sight 
of  the  well  remembered  image.  "  Why  !  if  there  isn't  Bacchus," 
she  was  heard  to  exclaim.  "  I  haven't  seen  him  for  years  and 
years!" -and  she  went  on  murmuring  "for  so  many,  many 
years."    What  memories  of  childhood  that  figure  evoked. 

Before  closing  this  brief  sketch  it  may  be  of  interest  to  the 
reader  to  know  the  fate  of  those  British  prisoners  who  Avrought 
under  so  many  discouragements  so  lasting  a  mark.  Their  story 
was  published  in  the  New  London  Gazette  of  November  29th, 
"J77G.  By  some  means  the  four  men  had  managed  to  escape 
from  jail  and  make  their  way  to  Norwich, hoping  to  reach  Long 
Island  and  regain  the  British  army. 

The  Gazette  says:  Tuesday  night  last,  one  John  Coggin,  late 
boatswain  of  the  '  Bombrig,'  who,  with  the  three  other  prisoners 
broke  out  of  Windham  jail,  was  foimd  on  board  a  brig  in  this 
harbor.  He  gives  the  following  account' of  said  prisoners,  viz.: 
That  the  night  after  breaking  out  of  jail  they,  with  one  Lewis, 
who  was  taken  in  a  prize  vessel  captured  in  Ncav  York  harbor 
by  a  party  under  Captain  Nathan  Hale,  stole  a  canoe  near  Nor- 
wich Landing,  in  which  they  attempted  to  cross  the  sound  to 
Long  Island,  but  at  the  entrance  of  the  *Race  near  Gull  Island 
the  canoe  upset,  when  all  of  them  except  Coggin  were  drowned." 
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Cogg-ins'  story  is  probably  true,  as  nothing  was  ever  heard  of  the 
men  afterward,  although  Captain  Sneyd  was  an  officer  of  ability 
and  high  rank  in  the  British  navy. 

Heartfelt  sorrow  for  the  fate  of  the  gentle  mannered  men 
whom  the  fortune  of  war  had  placed  in  their  midst  for  a  season 
was  undoubtedly  felt  by  many  a  good  Windhamite  who  read 
the  above;  and  the  token  of  their  gratitude,  wrought  with  such 
skill  and  patient  care,  was  the  pride,  not  only  of  its  fair  re- 
cipient, but  of  the  whole  town.  No  one  lives  now  who  looked 
upon  it  then.  Children  and  children's  children  have  passed 
away,  old  animosities  are  forgotten ;  a  New  World  has  sprung 
from  the  wilderness  with  more  than  a  century  of  growth  and 
unparalleled  prosperity,  but  that  little  image  remains  as  a  link 
to  the  past.  Were  it  mine  I  should  write  upon  it  the  names  of 
the  four  prisoners  and  "  Sacred  to  memory." 

The  House  the  Women  Ral^ed. 

The  women  of  the  American  revolution  were  worthy  of  being 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  brave  men.  Strong  and  courageous, 
they  were  not  only  the  inciters  to  patriotism,  but  most  ardent 
workers  in  its  cause.  They  accepted  privation  and  sacrifice 
as  a  pleasure,  and  took  up  the  burdens  imposed  on  them  with 
a  cheerfulness  that  made  them  light.  It  has  often  been  stated 
that  at  one  period  during  the  war  not  an  able  bodied  man  was 
left  in  Canada  parish.  The  women  planted  and  harvested,  then 
.had  their  merry  huskings;  pulled  the  flax  and  hatcheled  it,  and 
had  their  spinning  bees ;  thus  aiding  and  encouraging  one  an- 
other while  keeping  the  wolf  from  the  door.  These  same  women 
were  undoubtedly  the  first  celebrators  of  the  declaration  of  Am- 
erican independence,  not  with  cannon  and  drum  beat,  but  in  a 
much  more  novel  manner. 

Only  the  parish  minister,  well  advanced  in  years,  an  old  doc- 
tor, and  a  one-legged  carpenter,  represented  the  adult  manhood 
of  the  place  ;  all  were  in  the  army.  One  of  these  men  who  left 
with  the  first  volunteers  had  been  collecting  lumber  preparatory 
to  the  erection  of  a  new  tenement.  As  months  passed  and  he 
did  not  return,  it  occurred  to  his  wife  to  set  the  lame  carpenter 
to  work  and  have  the  frame  ready  against  his  coming.  When 
this  was  done  and  still  the  army  claimed  its  soldiers,  another 
idea  was  suggested — a  proposition  to  the  women  to  have  a 
merry-making  on  the  4th  of  July,  and  with  the  instructions  of 
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the  carpenter,  to  raise  tJic  house.  Never  did  proposal  meet  a 
heartier  response,  and  on  the  morning-  designated,  the  young- 
girls  and  strong-handed  women  were  assembling  from  every 
quarter  of  the  town,  ready  for  service.  Before  nightfall  a  frame, 
two  stories  and  ample,  was  ready  for  covering,  the  carpenter  in- 
sisting that  never  before  in  his  experience  had  a  building  gone 
up  so  smoothly. 

A  few  3'ears  since,  when  the  good  people  of  Hampton  v/ere 
celebrating  the  4th  of  July,  a  patriotic  address  was  made  by  the 
late  Governor  Cleveland,  in  which  he  told  the  story  of  the 
house  the  women  raised  and  the  names  of  the  parties  interested. 
At  the  close  of  the  exercises  a  procession  was  formed  and 
marched  to  the  spot,  where  three  hearty  cheers  were  given  to 
the  brave  women  who  celebrated  the  4th  of  July  for  the  first 
time  in  so  remarkable  a  manner,  and  who  left  behind  them  a 
monument  of  strength  and  courage,  we  venture  to  say,  unpar- 
alleled in  history. 

The  Black  vSheep. 

"  Baa  !  Baa  !  Black  sheep. 
Have  you  got  any  wool  ? " 

Some  one  of  our  colonial  ancestors  brought  over  from  the  Old 
World  a  heraldic  bear  with  a  crown  on  its  head,  and  called  it 
the  family  coat-of-arms.  It  became  obsolete  with  our  independ- 
ence.   Were  we  to  choose  another,  it  would  be  a  black  sheep. 

Historic  mention  has  often  been  made  of  the  seventeen  eonsiiis 
from  one  school  district  in  the  second  society  of  Windham  who 
enlisted  in  the  revolutionary  army,  and  of  their  noble  record. 
In  that  cold  winter  of  1777-8,  a  regiment  of  the  continental 
troops  was  ordered  from  Rhode  Island  to  Xcav  Jersey.  The  line 
of  march  lay  through  Connecticut,  only  a  few  miles  south  of  the 
home  of  these  cousins,  the  survivors  of  whom  were  scattered 
far  and  wide  in  the  ranks  of  the  patriot  army. 

One  of  these,  a  mere  youth,  who  had  already  seen  more  than 
a  year  of  hard  service,  was  a  member  of  the  regiment  which 
was  making  its  way  to  Xew  London.  So  near  his  home,  he  felt 
a  great  desire  to  see  his  mother  and  friends,  and  at  his  reqtiest 
his  kind  captain  gave  him  permission  to  turn  aside  for  a  single 
night.  The  Febnuary  snow  was  falling  thickly  when  he  reached 
the  homestead,  and  the  ragged  soldier,  powdered  and  white, 
was  not  at  first  recognized.    His  aged  grandmother  was  dozing 
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in  the  corner  arm  chair,  with  her  knitting  work  in  her  lap  ;  his 
mother,  who  had  been  busy  at  her  loom,  left  it  to  question  the 
new  comer  of  news  from  the  army;  while  his  young  sister  was 
stirring  a  pot  of  bean  soup  for  the  family  dinner.  The  poor  boy 
was  too  much  overcome  at  first  to  speak,  but  a  moment  after 
was  weeping  in  his  mother's  arms — weeping,  not  for  himself, 
but  for  the  darling  son  and  brother  who  went  forth  with  him 
to  return  no  more.  Poor  Willie  had  fallen  in  the  woods  of 
Maine  in  that  terrible  march  of  Arnold  to  Quebec. 

It  was  long  before  the  old  grandmother  would  be  satisfied  that 
the  poor,  ragged,  famished-looking  youth  was  their  own  sturdy 
boy,  her  especial  pet  and  favorite  ;  but  when  convinced  of  his 
identity,  her  knitting  needles  clicked  louder  than  usual,  while 
tears  streamed  down  her  furrowed  cheeks.  "  I  knew  poor  Willie 
would  never  stand  soldiering,"  she  said  after  awhile,  *'but  Jim- 
mie  was  stouter — built  just  like  his  grandfather.  He  has  come 
home  all  skin  and  bones." 

Not  quite.  Granny  dear,"  he  said,  turning  and  caressing  her 
in  his  old  way  ;  "  you  just  see  me  eat  now  !  " 

His  sister  had  just  placed  before  him  a  bowl  of  warm  soup, 
which  he  devoured  easrerlv,  while  his  mother  unbound  the  ras^s 
from  his  travel-sore  feet  and  washed  them,  then  drew  on  a  pair 
of  warm  socks  and  a  pair  of  his  father's  half-worn  shoes — better 
than  he  had  seen  for  months.  The  clothing  they  sent  him  in 
autumn  never  reached  him,  and  the  government  had  done 
nothing  for  its  soldiers  that  winter,  except  to  furnish  a  scanty 
supply  of  blankets. 

"  Never  mind,  Jimmie,"  his  sister  said,  cheerfully,  we  can 
make  you  another  suit  before  you  go.  We  have  just  commenced 
the  summer  cloth." 

''I  have  to  leave  in  the  morning."  he  replied,  rather  sadly. 

My  regiment  broke  camp  yesterday,  and  is  on  its  way  to  New 
Jersey  to  be  ready  for  some  early  movement.  ^ly  orders  are  to 
be  in  New  London  to-morrow  night." 

What  a  damper  his  words  cast  over  their  joy  I  Only  one  night, 
and  what  could  they  do  for  him  in  that  brief  period?  There 
was  not  a  yard  of  cloth  in  the  house,  except  a  few  yards  of  white 
flannel  which  had  been  sent  to  the  mill  in  autumn  and  returned 
undressed,  as  the  clothier  had  crone  to  the  armv.  There  was  not 
a  yard  in  the  neighborhood,  nor  an  inch  for  sale  in  the  market. 
What  could  they  do?    A  bright  thought  flashed  through  the 
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young  girl's  mind.  Her  little  brother  had  just  come  in  from  the 
barn,  and  was  sitting  on  Jimmie's  knee.  She  whispered  some- 
thing in  his  ear,  and  he  was  off  in  a  moment. 

"  Do  you  remember  Dido,  Jimmie?"  she  asked  her  brother. 
You'd  better  believe  I  remember  her,"  he  said.  "Whatever 
became  of  the  ugly  imp? " 

"  She  is  alive  and  well,  and  has  turned  patriot." 

Dido  was  a  black  cosset,  given  to  Hettie  by  one  of  the  royal- 
ists, who  left  the  country  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and 
was  as  vicious  a  creature  as  could  be  imac^ined.  Not  another 
sheep  on  the  farm  would  eat  at  the  same  rack  with  her,  and  she 
had  to  be  confined  in  the  winter  in  a  solitary  outhouse.  Before 
her  brothers  left  hom^e  they  advised  their  sister  playfully  "  to 
tie  the  king's  documents  around  the  critter's  neck  and  make  a 
colonial  messenger  of  her,  or  else  send  her  to  England  with  the 
other  black  sheep." 

Nevertheless,  Dido  had  been  tenderly  cared  for  by  her  young 
mistress,  to  whom  she  was  uniformly  gentle  and  docile.  The 
little  brother's  orders  were  to  lead  the  cosset  into  the  cellar — 
not  an  easy  task,  for  while  he  slip-noosed  a  cord  around  her 
neck  she  stamped  at  him,  butted  him  with  her  hard  head,  and 
tried  to  bite  his  knees ;  but  the  boy's  will  was  as  strong  as  her 
own  and  she  was  pulled  into  the  cellar.  Hettie  was  there  before 
them  with  a  large  pair  of  shears  in  her  hand. 

"  Now,  Dido,"  she  said,  "you  have  never  made  any  sacrifice 
for  your  country,  but  you  must  do  so  now.  Lie  down,  my  pet, 
and  give  me  your  coat  I  " 

At  a  wave  of  her  hand  the  creature  obeyed,  and  caressing 
her,  Nettie  began  to  shear  the  long,  coarse  wool  from  her  back. 

"  Take  this  to  grandma,  Eben,  and  ask  her  to  card  it  before  I 
come  up.  And  then  you  run  as  fast  as  you  can  to  Aunt  Remem- 
ber's,  and  ask  her  and  Cousin  Sallie  to  come  here  right  away,  and 
help  get  Jimmie  off  in  the  morning.  They'll  want  to  see  him 
and  hear  from  the  army." 

It  did  not  take  Hettie  long  to  shear  the  wool  from  Dido's 
body  and  sew  around  it  a  warm  blanket.  Then  she  hastened  up 
the  stairs  with  her  burden,  which  was  laid  at  her  grandmother's 
feet.  The  great  wheel  was  next  brought  nearer  the  fire,  and  the 
rolls,  already  carded,  laid  beside  it. 

"  How  glad  I  am  you  finished  weaving  in  that  web  this  morn- 
ing, mother  I  "she  said,  gaily.    "We  can  now  send  Jim  away 
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with  a  new  suit  of  linsey-woolsey  black  as  Dido.  It  will  at  least 
look  better  than  a  white  flannel  one  at  this  season  of  the  vear." 

*'  Is  the  g'al  crazy?  "  asked  the  old  g"randmother,  resting-  for  a 
moment  on  her  cards. 

"  Crazy  with  joy,  then  I  Your  rolls  run  beautifully,  grandma  ; 
warm  from  the  sheep,  you  know.    Jimmie,  can't  you  cpiill ?  " 

A  hearty  laugh,  the  first  they  had  heard  from  the  young  sol- 
dier, did  their  hearts  good.  Hettie's  tongue  buzzed  as  fast  as 
her  wheel.  As  soon  as  she  had  spun  enough  for  a  single  quill, 
she  called  on  her  mother  to  wind  it,  fill  her  shuttle,  and  begin 
the  fabric.  Never  had  they  wrought  more  cheerfully ;  the:  e 
was  no  time  to  think  of  the  morrow.  Cousin  Sally  and  her 
mother  soon  joined  them,  and  another  pair  of  cards  and  another 
wheel  helped  on  the  work.  The  carding  and  spinning  were  fin- 
ished at  nightfall,  and  the  evening  was  not  spent  when  the  fab- 
ric was  cut  from  the  loom.  Aimt  Remember  was  a  tailoress,  and 
while  the  supper  was  preparing  she  measured  Jimmie  for  the 
round  jacket  and  loose  trousers,  which  she  said  could  easily  be 
made  before  morning. 

A  pleasant  night  they  made  of  it  while  the  storm  wind 
whistled  without.  The  boys  cracked  nuts  and  Jimmie  told  camp 
stories  until  after  midnight,  when  the  two  were  sent  to  bed  in 
their  mother's  room,  which  opened  from  the  warm  kitchen. 
Early  the  next  mxorning  she  stole  softly  in  and  aAvoke  little  Eben, 
that  he  might  feed  old  Dolly  and  make  ready  for  departure,  as 
he  was  to  accompany  his  brother  on  his  way.  Jimmie  appeared 
at  the  breakfast  table  in  his  new  suit,  and  laughingly  promised 
his  sister  that  Dido  should  have  a  pension  at  the  close  of  the 
war  if  she  was  living. 

When  the  sword  of  Cornwallis  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  their 
beloved  commander-in-chief,  that  broken  band  of  cousins,  with 
their  surviving  comrades,  came  marching  home.  There  was  a 
wedding  at  the  old  homestead  not  long  after,  and  when  Hettie 
left  her  father's  house  for  a  new  home  of  her  own,  proudly  in 
the  train  that  accompanied  her  was  led  the  old  cosset,  with  one 
of  her  lambs  as  black  as  herself  at  her  side.  For  more  than  a 
century  the  story  of  Dido  and  that  linsey-woolsey  suit  has  been 
an  heirloom.  The  children  and  children's  children  have  heard 
it,  and  from  that  day  to  this  a  black  sheep  has  been  the  family 
pet  and  pride. 
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A  Character. 

Every  town  has  its — I  will  not  say  vagabonds,  but  easy-g;o- 
lucky  fellows,  who  flourish,  like  dodder,  with  no  root  in  the 
ground.  Some  years  ago  Scotland  parish  had  one  of  this  sort, 
who  got  his  living  by  fishing,  hunting,  and  occasionally  hooping 
a  tub  or  cask.  It  entered  his  odd  head  at  last  that  a  help-meet 
would  be  in  order,  and  he  applied  to  one  of  the  good  farmers  of 
the  neighborhood  for  the  hand  of  one  of  his  daughters. 

"What  I"  said  the  old  gentleman,  in  astonishment.  "IT??/, 
Daniel,  want  a  wife?    What  on  earth  could  you  do  with  one?  " 

"Why,"  returned  the  young  man,  straightening  up  to  his  full 
six  feet,  "  I  can  aliuost  support  myself,  and  it's  a  darned  poor 
woman  who  couldn't  help  a  little." 

The  farmer  did  not  see  it  so,  but  it  seems  the  dauofhter  did, 
and  in  spite  of  opposition  she  became  ^Irs.  Daniel  — — -.  For 
years  they  obtained  a  precarious  livelihood,  the  ''■uouiaii  Jiclp- 
ing  a  littlf''  by  tending  a  turnpike  gate.  But  turnpike  gates 
became  obsolete  with  the  march  of  improvements,  and  Daniel 
became  rheumatic  and  was  no  longer  able  to  haunt  the  streams 
and  woods;  then  the  town  became  their  almoner. 

Some  time  after  her  husband's  death  a  small  legacy  fell  to  the 
widow,  when  it  was  suggested  by  a  relative  that  it  would  be  a 
good  time  to  procure  a  stone  to  mark  his  grave.  The  old  lady 
looked  serious  for  a  moment,  as  if  considering  the  matter,  then 
replied:  "  Wal,  now,  I  reckon  if  the  Lord  wants  Daniel  in  the 
day  of  judgment  Uc  can.  find  hiin  7cithou't  a  giiidcboard !  " 

When  the  old  lady  came  to  her  death-bed  she  was  visited  by  a 
minister,  who,  with  other  inquiries,  asked  her  if  she  had  made  her 
peace  zvith  God.  vShe  looked  astonished,  and  after  a  little  replied: 
"I  don't  remember  as  the  Lord  and  I  ever  had  any  dilliculty." 

Tea-total.. 

"  Tlie  women  took  tlio  matter  up 

And  said,  '  We  do  agree 
To  plant  our  gardt-ns  green  w  iiii  sage, 

And  drinlc  it  all,  'ere  we 

Will  taste  tlie  Tory  tea  ! 
The  barley  malteth  in  the  sun. 

The  raspberry  leaves  are  free. 
And  we  will  teach  the  little  ones 

To  glean  industriously, 

And  tell  thein  Liberty 

Is  sweeter  far  tlian  tea.' 
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**  And  boys  went  whistling  through  the  street, 

'Oh,  not  a  fig  care  we 
For  England's  herb-drink— bitter-sweet  ! 

Hurrah  for  Liberty  I 

We  drink  no  Tor}*  tea  ! ' 
Brave  lads  they  were;  and  when  the  strife 

In  earnest  was  begun, 
Tliey  dropped  the  school-book  for  a  fife, 

Or  took  a  rusty  gun — 

Still  sliouting  valiantly, 

'  We'll  drink  no  Tory  tea  ! ' 

"  But  England  sent  tiie  tea  along, 

Though  men  of  all  degree 
Protested  loud  against  the  wrong, 

And  said,  '  We've  no  idee 

Of  paying  tax  on  tea  I ' 
And  Boston  men  did  more,  for  when 

The  ships  at  anchor  lay 
Three  hundred  cliests  of  tea  were  steeped 

In  Massachusetts  Bay. 

Bnt  who  went  out  to  tea 

Was  not  so  pi  am  to  see."* 

The  passage  of  the  Boston  port  bill  gave  Windham  a  new 
drag-on  to  fight,  and  men,  women  and  children  were  ready  for 
action.  For  years  tea  had  been  the  b(:tc  noir  of  their  special  an- 
tagonism. No  one  was  permitted  to  bring  it  into  the  town,  or 
even  to  taste  a  drop  of  the  "  detested  weed,"  under  penalty  of 
seeing  his  name  gazetted  as  an  enemy  to  his  country,  or  at  the 
risk  of  a  coat  of  tar  and  feathers.  The  venerable  Doctor  Cogs- 
well and  lady,  of  vScotland  parish,  greatly  offended  his  parishion- 
ers by  indulging  in  the  prohibited  beverage  after  returning  from 
the  burial  of  a  beloved  daughter,  whose  sudden  illness  and 
death  had  nearly  prostrated  them.  The  transgression  was  made 
public  and  the  reverend  gentleman  informed  that  the  offense 
would  be  reported  to  the  committee  of  inspection.  Greatly  agi- 
tated, he  went  at  once  to  that  body  and  informed  them  that  the 
tea  had  been  taken  by  advice  of  a  physician,  and  they  promised 
to  waive  proceedings.  But  his  parishioners  were  not  so  easily 
satisfied.  "Better  to  die,"  they  said,  "than  to  be  guilty  of  so 
evil  an  example  !  "  And  many  worthy  members  refrained  from 
church-going  unless  their  minister  would  make  a  public  confes- 
sion from  the  pulpit ;  and  their  action  was  commended  by  a 
majority  of  the  citizens  of  the  neighboring  parishes. 
*  Extract  from  an  old  poem  by  a  Windham  lady. 
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Nothing  delighted  the  Windhamites  so  mueh  as  the  tidings  of 
the  destruetion  of  those  ship-loads  of  tea  in  Boston  harbor,  and 
nothing  since  the  passage  of  the  stamp  act  had  aroused  their  in- 
dignation to  such  a  pitch  as  the  closing  of  the  harbor  in  conse- 
quence. The  news  reached  Windham  on  Saturday,  and  before 
night  handbills  were  posted  all  over  the  town.  ]\lr.  AVhite  took 
the  subject  into  the  pulpit  the  next  day,  and  made  a  most  earnest 
appeal  for  their  brave  suffering  brethren,  exhorting  his  listeners 
to  concert  some  speedy  measure  for  carrying  aid  to  the  be- 
leaguered city.  There  was  no  need  of  such  exhortation,  for 
already  had  the  citizens  resolved  in  their  minds  what  they  could 
best  spare  from  their  own  necessities. 

A  town  meeting  was  called  at  once,  and  there  was  a  grand 
rally  from  every  section  of  the  town.  The  old  meeting  house 
was  crowded  to  its  titmost  capacity,  wcm.en  and  children  filling 
the  galleries.  vSolomon  Huntington  was  moderator,  and  soon 
announced  that  tico  Jiundrcd  and  fifty-cigJit  sliccp  were  contributed 
and  ready  for  delivery.  A.  number  of  the  young  men  volun- 
teered to  go  with  their  offering,  and  remain  to  fight  if  needed. 

Mr.  Bancroft,  in  his  "  History  of  the  American  Revolution," 
makes  very  honorable  mention  of  this  AVindham  donation— the 
first  from  Connecticut,  and  the  earliest  save  one  from  any  of  the 
American  colonies. 

Doctor  Cogswell  and  Phyllis. 

Many  anecdotes  are  told  of  Doctor  Cogswell  and  his  two  old 
negro  servants,  Ambrose  and  Phyllis.  Phyllis,  when  young, 
was  brought  from  Africa,  and  it  was  the  theme  of  her  life-long 
thoughts  and  conversation.  vShe  was  very  fond  of  the  kitclien 
garden,  and  laid  by  every  variety  of  seed  against  the  day  of  her 
death,  when  she  fully  believed  she  should  return  to  her  beloved 
Africa,  bearinir  with  her  orerms  to  make  the  desert  fruitful. 
Poor  old  slave  I  Toiling  and  easing  her  heavy  burden  with  the 
blessed  balm  of  Hope,  which  never  yet  has  quite  forsaken  the 
wretched.  ^lay  we  not  believe  the  poor  slave's  eyes  have,  ere 
this,  opened  to  scenes  familiar,  that  she  has  sat  in  the  shad- 
ows of  the  palms,  and  tasted  the  cocoa  milk,  so  sweet  to  her 
earthly  childhood,  in  the  home  so  often  regretted  and  longed 
for  in  the  dark  years  that  succeeded?  Surely  the  All-wise  will 
suit  the  futtire  of  his  poor  creatures  to  their  earnest  longings,  so 
that  no  shadow  of  disappointment  will  await  the  "ten  thousand 
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times  ten  thousand,"  whether  their  hopes  stretch  forward  to  the 
''land  of  pure  delight  "  of  the  Christian  or  the  "  happy  hunting- 
grounds  "  of  the  saYage. 

Old  Ambrose  \Yas  allowed  a  small  patch  of  ground  to  till  for 
his  own  personal  benefit,  after  the  custom  of  master  and  slaYe. 
A  remarkably  fine  turnip  crop  was  the  result  of  one  season's 
sow^ing,  of  which  he  was  very  proitd.  One  day  on  going  to  his 
patch  he  discovered  a  number  of  vacancies,  and  shrewdly  sus- 
pected his  missing  vegetables  had  found  their  way  to  the  par- 
son's table.  A  passer-by  overheard  the  darkey  venting  his  in- 
dignation in  this  sort:  ''Very  rcligiss,  lie  is  I  Steal  a  nigger  s 
tiir}iips!  Denid  religiss  !  "  And  the  story  was  not  long  in  getting 
circulated. 

The  doctor  became  very  forgetftil  in  his  later  }"ears,  often 
omitting-  the  notices  for  the  week.  On  one  occasion  he  fors^ot 
to  mention  the  lecture  preparatory  for  the  sacrament  on  the 
coming  Sabbath.  Good  old  Deacon  Kingsley,  who,  like  most  of 
the  men  of  his  time,  made  great  account  of  "  training  days,"  arose 
in  his  seat  and  said :  guess  Mr,  Cogszjell  has  forgot  that  next 
Sabba  day  is  the  Jirst  Monday  in  May'' 

An  Old  Family  of  Scotland. 

One  of  the  most  distiiigtiished  families  of  the  ancient  township 
of  Windham  was  that  of  Nathaniel  Huntington,  an  early  settler  of 
vScotland  parish.  It  consisted  of  six  sons  and  three  datighters. 
Their  home,  a  fine  old  mansion  with  broad  front  and  sloping- 
roof,  after  the  fashion  of  the  time,  is  still  standing,  with  green 
lawn  before  it,  a  fcAv  rods  west  of  Merrick's  brook.  It  was  the 
favorite  gathering  place  of  the  young  people  of  the  parish,  who 
were  drawn  thither  in  part  by  the  attraction  of  music,  for  which 
the  family  was  famed,  and  for  the  wit  and  good  cheer  which 
always  abotmded.  Three  of  the  sons  were  gradtuates  of  Yale, 
and  two  of  the  others  became  even  more  distinguished  than  the 
collegians.  The  second  son,  Samuel,  left  a  name  to  live  m  his- 
tory. His  father  intended  him  for  a  mechanic,  and  he  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  neighboring  cooper,  but  a  little  circumstance 
brought  ou.t  the  spirit  of  the  boy,  who.  it  seeius,  "was  father  to 
the  man."  His  elder  brother  was  fitted  for  Yale,  and  left  home 
one  brio-ht  atitumn  mornimr  clad  in  broadcloth  and  fine  linen. 
Sam  was  sent  to  the  barn  to  hatchel  flax.  Going  thither  some 
time  after  to  see  how  the  work  progressed,  his  father  found  him 
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stripped  to  the  waistband,  while  his  homespun  shirt  was  passing- 
vioforouslY  throiuj^h  the  iron  teeth  of  the  hatcheL 

What  are  you  doing  there,  boy  ?"  his  father  demanded  sternly. 
"Trying  to  make  i/iy  shirt  as  soft  as  my  brother's,"  he  replied 
unflinchingly,  never  for  a  moment  pausing  from  his  work.  Beat- 
ing his  shirt  did  not,  however,  clothe  him  in  Holland  or  send 
him  to  Yale.  He  was  duly  apprenticed  and  must  hoop  tubs  until 
he  attained  his  majority,  but  his  mind  refused  to  be  bound. 
Every  spare  moment  was  devoted  to  such  books  as  came  within 
his  reach,  and  at  twenty-one  he  had  more  knowledge  in  his  head 
than  many  college  graduates.  He  taught  himself  Latin,  and  be- 
gan the  study  of  law  in  direct  opposition  to  his  father's  plans 
and  wishes.  But  the  father  of  his  young  playmate  and  sweet- 
heart, Martha  Devotion,  is  said  to  have  encouraged  him  to  per- 
severe in  spite  of  obstacles,  discerning  qualities  in  the  young 
man  that  fitted  him  for  a  model  statesman.  Nor  was  this  confi- 
dence in  his  abilities  misplaced.  Others  were  not  long  in  dis- 
covering his  fearless  independence,  his  wise  judgment  and  his 
great  purity  and  integrity  of  character.  The  best  offices  in  the 
gift  of  the  people  were  conferred  upon  him.  He  was  made  mem- 
ber of  the  assemblv,  associate  judge  of  the  superior  court  of  Con- 
necticut and  delegate  to  congress.  Not  long  after  his  name  was 
enrolled  with  that  immortal  band  "Avhose  names,"  in  the  lan- 
guage of  our  best  historian,  "  will  be  household  words  as  long 
as  the  principles  of  1770  shall  survive  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people." 

Nor  were  these  his  only  honors.  In  v^eptember,  1779,  congress 
elected  him  their  leader  and  president,  an  office  calling  for  the 
highest  Avisdom  of  the  jurist  and  the  statesman.  After  his  re- 
turn to  his  home  in  Norwich,  to  recruit  his  exhausted  strength, 
he  was  appointed  chief  justice  of  his  native  state,  and  later  was 
made  its  chief  magistrate,  an  oflice  he  h.  Ad  ioT  toi  years,  until 
the  time  of  his  death,  1796. 

His  father  did  not  survive  to  read  his  coo/^cr  boys  name  among 
the  signers  of  the  declaration  of  independence,  or  to  see  him 
elected  to  the  highest  ofticesof  his  state  and  nation  ;  but  he  lived 
long  enough  to  see  him  honored  among  men — the  friend  of 
Washington,  Jefferson,  and  others  of  that  illustrious  band  of 
patriots  whose  names  and  fame  will  not  die,  and  without  doubt 
to  regret  the  stern  parental  misjudgment  that  bound  his  proud 
son  for  so  many  years  to  an  uncongenial  trade. 
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Four  of  the  Huntington  brothers  were  in  the  ministry,  and 
honored  their  calling.  One  of  these  was  a  celebrated  musician, 
who  composed  for  the  singers  of  his  native  parish  the  popular 
fugue,  "Scotland's  burning,"  which  has  been  sung  the  world 
over,  like  John  Howard  Paine's  "  Home,  sweet  home/'  ^lusic 
appears  to  have  been  a  family  gift,  descending  to  the  next  gen- 
eration. Jonathan,  son  of  Eliphalet,  the  youngest  but  one  of 
the  six  brothers,  possessed  a  voice  of  remarkable  power  and 
sweetness.  He  made  music  his  profession,  and  taught  it  with 
great  success  in  Boston,  x\lbany  and  St.  Louis,  where  he  died. 

The  old  people  used  to  tell  of  a  quilting  frolic  at  the  family 
mansion  in  Scotland,  where  all  the  belles  of  the  town  were  as- 
sembled, and  where  the  beaux  were  expected  to  join  in  the 
festal  games  and  dances  of  the  evening.  The  sideboard  had  to 
be  replenished,  and  a  member  of  the  family  went  to  one  of  the 
village  inns  for  that  purpose.  There  was  a  little  too  much 
savipliug  of  the  liquors,  perhaps,  and  when  the  young  man  re- 
turned and  was  about  to  enter  the  room  where  the  young  ladies 
were  assembled,  he  stumbled  at  the  door  sill  and  fell  headlong. 
His  wit  did  not  forsake  him,  however,  for  quick  as  thought  he 
called  out,  in  the  very  tone  of  their  choir  leader,  ''Sing  Old  Hun- 
dred, ladies;  I  have  given  you  the  piteh^ 

But  those  were  days  of  hilarity,  when  even  the  clergy  thought 
.  it  no  sin  to  drink  their  flip  and  crack  a  harmless  joke,  always 
provided  they  held  firmly  to  the  "  Saybrook  Platform  "  and  gave 
dissenters  no  countenance. 

The  Story  of  ^Iicah  Rood. 

A  strauQ-er  turning"  OAxr  the  mustv  archives  of  one  of  our 
county  towns,  some  years  ago,  came  across  the  following  record  : 
"  Nov.  16,  17G0.--i]//W7//  A^W^zViv/ AWFULLY." 

How  did  he  die?"  was  the  question  propounded  to  the  town 
clerk,  who  could  not  tell,  as  he  was  a  new  comer  and  had  never 
heard  of  the  circumstance  before. 

The  stranger's  curiosity  was  piqued.  ''  Died  azvfuLy  kept 
ringing  in  his  mind  until  another  question  suggested  itself: 

Have  you  any  very  aged  persons  in  the  place?  " 

The  clerk  spoke  of  two.  one  a  revolutionary  veteran,  very  deaf, 
and  an  ao'cd  widow,  who  remembered  awav  back  into  colonv 
times,  and  could  tell  stories  forever  without  stopping.  This  last 
seemed  the  very  person  he  wanted,  and  he  inquired  where  he 
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could  find  her,  and  was  directed  to  her  residence,  a  mile  or  two 
away  on  the  Providence  pike. 

The  place  was  readily  found,  and  after  introducing  himself 
the  stranger  made  known  his  errand. 

Have  I  ever  Jicarn  tcU  licnu  Mike  Rood  died?  Why,  man  alive, 
I  remember  all  about  it  myself  the  same  as  though  'twas  yester- 
day, though  I  warn't  no  bigger  when  it  happened  than  this  great- 
grandchild of  mine  here  is  now.  It  had  ben  kinder  snowin'  and 
rainin'  all  day,  and  father  had  ben  to  town,  and  when  he  got 
back  he  said  with  a  shiver,  '  There's  the  awfullest  thing  happened 
you  ever  heerd  on,  mother  I ' 

'  Do  tell  us  what  it  is  ! '  she  said,  turning  dreadfully  white, 
while  I  stood  looking  up  at  him,  all  ears,  you  may  depend. 

Mike  Rood's  hung  himself  on  that 'arly  apple  tree  there's 
ben  so  much  talk  about.' 

'  Did  he  leave  a  confession  ?  '  she  asked. 

'  Not's  I  heerd  on.     The  jury  hadn't  got  back  when  I  was 

down  town.    He  m.ust  have  done  it  in  the  night  sometime,  for 

when  he  was  found  in  the  mornino-  he  was  cold  and  stiff  as  a 

>_> 

log.' 

"  Father  went  out  wiping  his  eyes,  and  I  run  up  close  to  grand- 
mother, who  was  sittin'  in  her  great  chair  before  the  fire,  and 
hid  my  face  in  her  apron,  half  af eared  I  should  see  the  dead 
man. 

"  '  There  ain't  nothin'  to  be  afeared  on,  Molly,'  she  said, 
*  though  I  guess  if  the  truth  was  all  told,  there  has  been  them 
that  feared  ]Mike  when  alive.' 

'''What  for?'  I  asked. 

"'Never  mind  to-dav,  chihl  I  vSome  lono' winter  eveninQ-  I'll 
tell  you  all  about  it.' 

"  I  warrant  you  I  didn't  let  her  forgit  he^'  promise,  for  I  was 
mighty  fond  of  stories  in  them  days."  She  paused  a  moment  to 
take  breath,  and  then  resumed.  "It  was  a  dreadful  strange 
thing  she  told  me  one  night  when  father  and  mother  had  gone 
to  conference  meetin'  and  we  were  left  alone ;  but  everybody 
believed  it  in  these  parts.  You  see,  we'd  jest  ben  in  the  midst 
of  the  old  French  and  Injun  war,  and  folks  was  afeared  of  their 
own  shadders.  Mike  was  a  strange  chap,  and  nobody  knew  ex- 
actly what  to  make  on  him.  Some  folks  thought  he  warn't  very 
cunnin'  ;  others  said  he  had  wit  a  plenty,  only  an  odd  way  of 
showin'  on't.    He  lived  alone  with  his  mother,  who  was  a  poor 
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widdcr.  His  father  was  killed  a  few  years  afore,  fig-htin'  French 
and  Injuns,  arter  which  all  the  sperit*  :\Iike"  had '|in  him  was 
turned  agin  the  French. 

"  In  tlie  fall  of  '50  a  peddler  conic  into  town,  bringin'  all  sorts 
of  forrin  notions,  and  everybody  set  to  wonderin'^ who  he  was 
and  where  he  come  from. 

'  I  knozv'  s^id  Mike.  'He's  a  Frenchman"]  andga  spy,  that's 
jest  what  lie  is ;  and  I  dare  say,  if  the  truth  was^known,  come 
straig^ht  down  here  from  Canada.  But — '  }^Iike  went  away 
whispering-  to  himself,  '  Dead  men  tell  no  tales  !  Likely  as  not, 
mother'd  like  some  of  that  stuff  o'  his'n.' 

Nothin'  was  ever  seen  of  the  forrin  peddler  arter  he  went 
to  the  Widder  Rood's  that  nig'ht,  and  thereVas  some  whisperin' 
around  as  though  Mike  might  not  have  used  him  fair  ;  but  afore 
winter  was  over  everybody  would'  have  ben  done  talkin'  about 
it,  only  Mike  wouldn't  let  the  subject  rest. 

"  '  What  makes  the  bloius  on  tlie  \irly  apple  ti^cc  look  so  red  this 
spring y  he  would  ask  the  children  on  their  way  to  school.  That 
was  one  of  Mike's  foolish  questions.  And  '  Why  didn't  the  old 
robin  come  back  to  her  tree  this  year,  as  she  alius  had  done 
afore?  There  ain't  another  such  crotch  for  a  nest  in  the  whole 
orchard.'  .The  children  couldn't  tell  that,  nuther;  and  their 
parents  said,  '  }>Iike  was  half-witted  to  ask  such  foolish  ques- 
tions.' 

When  the  apples  was  ripe  the  first  of  August,  the  children 
went  up  one  noon-time  to  beg  some.  '  The  apples  is  pizen  this 
year,'  Mike  said,  shakin'  his  head. 

'  Give  us  some,  and  Ave'll  resk  'em.' 

"'I'll  bet  a  copper  you  darsent  eat  one  on  'em,'  he  persisted, 
*  for  there's  a  drop  of  blood  in  'em  all.' 

'* '  You've  got  to  show  it  afore  we'll  believe  u,'  the  children  re- 
ttirned.  So  ]\Iike  went  and  brought  his  hands  full  of  great  mel- 
ler  apples,  and  begun  to  cut  'em  up.  '  There  I  Look  novr  I '  he 
said  ;  '  Didn't  I  tell  ye  ?  You  may  eat  'em  all  if  you  want  to.  / 
dont  !  ' 

"  Not  a  child  would  put  a  tooth  into  an  apple,  for,  sure  enough, 
every  apple  had  a  drop  of  blood  in't,  as  Mike  had  said.  The 
young  ones  went  home  and  told  their  story,  but  nobody  be- 
lieved a  word  on't  till  they'd  ben  and  examined  for  themselves. 
Then  everybody  from  the  minister  down  said  it  was  a  special 
meracle.  ]\laybe  'twas  because  the  hand  that  planted  the  tree 
was  cut  off  by  the  blood-thusty  enemy. 
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Toward  the  last  of  October  suthin'  turned  up  that  set  folks 
thinkin'  and  talkin'  again.  A  reward  of  forty  pounds  was  posted 
up  for  any  information  of  a  young  German,  who  left  Phila- 
delphy  with  an  assortment  of  fancy  goods  the  year  afore.  The 
last  heerd  from  him  he  was  travelin'  in  eastern  Connecticut. 
Everybody  who  read  the  notice  said  straight  off,  that  was  the 
forrin  peddler ;  but  what  become  of  him  was  another  thing. 

"Mike  read  the  notice  with  the  others  and  thought  he  saw  a 
great  many  eyes  looking  at  him.  '  They'll  hang  me  now,  as  .sure 
as  fate,' he  thought,  as  he  walked  away,  'and  they'll  git  that 
forty  pounds,  beside,  which  is  a  heap  of  money.  I  never  should 
have  teched  the  feller,  only  I  thought  he  was  a  cussed  P'rench- 
man,  one  of  the  very  sam^e  as  knocked  over  the  old  man.  Ef  I 
could  manage  now  to  git  that  forty  pounds  for  mother,  and  tie 
the  knot  in  my  own  halter,  they  might  call  Mike  Rood  half 
wetted  as  long  as  they  live,  for  all  I  care.' 

"That  night  as  the  wind  blew  and  hov/led  round  the  old 
house,  and  his  mother  sat  paring  apples  and  stringin'  'em  on 
strings  to  dry,  he  cut  a  leaf  out  of  his  father's  account  book, 
took  down  the  lead  inkstand  and  begun  to  write — curus-looking 
writin'  it  was  too.  But  as  his  mother  looked  up  and  see  what 
he  was  doin'  she  thought  he  was  real  smart.  There  warn't  no 
better  meanin'  woman  in  the  whole  town  than  the  Widder 
Rood. 

"  'I've  a'most  forgotten  how  your  writin'  looks, mother,'  !Mike 
said  after  awhile.  '  You  jest  take  the  goose  quill  and  Avrite  your 
name  doAvn  here  where  I  can  see  it,'  and  he  handed  her  the  pen 
Avith  which  he  had  been  figerin*.  She  put  down  her  dish  of 
apples,  pleased  enough  to  write  her  name.  He  examined  it 
carefully  and  said,  'that's  fust  rate  I  I  declare  you  are  the  best 
writer  in  town,  mother.' 

"She  smiled  as  she  went  back  to  her  apples  and  said,  'Your 
father  used  to  say  the  same  when  I  was  young.' 

"  Mike  folded  up  the  paper  and  put  it  in  his  pocket.  '  Got  any 
arrants  up  town.''  he  asked. 

"  '  Not  to-night !  ^Yhat  makes  you  go  out  when  it  is  so  windy 
and  cold  ?' 

"  '  Left  one  of  my  cowhides  to  the  shoemaker's  this  mornin'. 
He  said  I  could  have  it  by  eight  o'clock.' 

"  He  went  out  and  set  his  face  toward  the  town,  talkin'  all  the 
way  to  himself  as  he  went.    '  'Tis  all  fixed  right  now,  and 
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mothcr'll  git  that  jorty  pounds,  for  didn't  they  promise  it  for  any 
information  on  \\\mdcad  or  alive}  and  ain't  she  told  'em  if  they'll 
come  and  dig  under  her  arly  apple  tree,  the  fust  on  the  right  side 
of  the  house,  and  ask  her  no  questions,  they'll  find  what  they're 
lookin'  for,  dead  enough.  I  guess  I  I'm  a\Yful  sorry  I  hurt  the 
wrong  feller,  but  it  can't  be  helped  now.  The  post-rider  will 
take  the  letter  to  Philadelphy  short  of  a  week,  and  by  that  time 
I  can  git  mother's  wood  cut  up  for  winter  and  be  ready  to  step 
out  afore  they  come  to  sarch.' 

Poor  Mike,  like  all  boys  foolish  or  witty,  loved  his  mother ; 
and  all  that  week  he  went  around  doin'  everything  he  could  find 
to  do  for  her,  and  she  so  happy!  never  dreamin' what  sorrow 
the  next  week  would  bring,  when  her  boy  was  found  dead  on 
the  arly  apple  tree,  hung  by  his  own  hands,  for  that  was  the  way 
Micah  Rood  died."^ 

No  BLOOD- RELATION. 

A  good  story  is  told  at  the  expense  of  one  of  the  Elderkins, 
whose  position  and  popularity  in  his  native  town  was  assured, 
but  whose  habits  of  conviviality  were  a  little  too  marked  even 
for  those  festive  days.  On  town  meeting  occasions  and  sea- 
sons of  general  muster  it  was  not  uncommon  for  him  to  be 
escorted  home  by  some  boon  companion  of  firmer  poise.  On 
one  of  these  occasions  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  have  tzco 
such  supporters.  When  they  reached  his  door  they  were  met 
by  his  wife,  one  of  the  proudest  and  most  aristocratic  of  the 
Windham  dames,  who  said  to  them  with  great  dignity  of  manner. 

Bring  Jiini  in,  gcntlcnicn  !  Bring  hini  in  I  But  t/ionk  the  Lord  he  is  no 
blood-relation  of  niitieT 

The  Fine. 

Some  people  are  always  prating  about  the  "good  old  times," 
as  though  the  world  had  been  moving  crab-wise  all  the  years 
of  the  nineteenth  century  instead  of  marching  triumphantly  on 
from  good  to  better.  But  my  dear  old-time  worshippers,  let  us 
say  respectfully,  those  times  were  not  all  good ;  only  to  you 
they  may  seem  so,  standing  out  as  they  do,  memory-crowned,  on 
the  blessed  hills  of  youth.  We  like  to  hear  you  speak  of  them, 
although  we  look  on  the  Past  with  tlie  eye  of  the  Present,  and 

*The  Rood  apple  is  still  found  in  many  orcliards  with  the  mysterious  red  .y>ot, 
wliich  has  given  rise  to  so  many  homely  stories. 
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regret  not  the  days  of  pain  and  penalty  gone  to  rest  with  bar- 
baric ages.  The  following  is  a  simple,  unvarnished  tale  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

A  hundred  years  ago  the  young  people  of  one  of  the  parishes 
of  old  Windham  went  on  a  whortleberry  expedition  to  "  Tolera- 
tion IlilL"  It  was  on  Saturday,  a  very  bad  day  in  those  times  for 
pleasure  going,  inasmuch  as  the  Sabbath,  commencing  at  sun- 
down and  continuing  until  ]\Ionday  morning,  might  not  be  ap- 
proached in  lightsome  mood  nor  the  hem  of  its  sable  garments 
be  touched  by  week-day  fingers  witli  impunity,  Xevertheless 
the  grand  berry  party  of  the  season  came  off  on  Saturday  in 
order  to  accommodate  the  villacce  schoolmaster,  w^ho  was  alwavs 
allowed  a  portion  of  the  day  for  shaving,  shoe-blacking  and  other 
needful  preparations  for  the  "  Day  of  Rest." 

The  schoolmaster  was  a  new  comer  to  Connecticut,  and  was 
already  a  great  favorite  in  the  little  inland  village  which  he 
sought  the  spring  previous  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  as  well 
as  to  visit  tlie  resident  physician,  who  was  a  friend  and  classmate 
of  his  father.  Either  the  climate  suited  him  or  some  local  at- 
traction detained  him  beyond  the  period  of  an  ordinary  visit ; 
and  when  it  was  proposed  to  him  to  take  the  Center  school  for  a 
year,  he  accepted  the  offer,  and  at  the  same  time  commenced  the 
study  of  medicine  with  his  father's  friend. 

Young  Sears  was  just  the  person  to  take  in  a  rural  community, 
not  altogether  on  account  of  his  good  looks  and  polished  man- 
ners, but  for  a  genuine  heartiness  that  recommended  itself  to 
the  plain  common  sense  of  the  people.  The  young  folks  liked 
him,  and  drew  him  out  as  often  as  possible  to  their  evening  par- 
ties and  merry-makings,  and  no  one  enioyed  a  primitive  game 
of  forfeits  better  than  he,  no  one  could  sing  "  Rose  in  the  gar- 
den "  with  such  fullness  of  expression  or  richness  of  tone,  and 
not  the  best  player  of  them  all  could  sooner  detect  the  magic 

button  "  w?ien  flying  rapidly  through  maiden  fingers. 

The  young  teacher  had  made  many  friends,  and  but  one  en- 
emy;  that  was  the  son  of  the  first  tithing-man,  who  was  also  one 
of  the  wealthiest  farmers  in  the  parish.  Xo  one  except  the 
young  man  himself  had  any  suspicions  of  his  feelings  toward 
the  stranger  until  the  whortleberry  party  began  to  be  discussed, 
when  his  aversion  and  its  secret  cause  became  too  apparent  to 
be  mistaken.  The  proposition  to  have  the  party  on  Saturday 
instead  of  Thursday,  as  heretofore,  brought  Enos  Webb  to  his 
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feet.  He  said  the  schoolmaster  counted  but  one  anyway  !  They 
had  ahvavs  manao^ed  to  o-et  alono- without  him,  and  could  ao;ain. 
His  words  met  with  no  fa\'or,  the  young  men  all  declaring 
that  Doctor  Sears  should  be  one  of  the  party,  if  they  had  one. 

That  same  evening  Enos,  in  his  Sunday  clothes,  was  seen 
directing  his  steps  toward  the  home  of  Sallie  Bingham,  the  ac- 
knowledged belle  of  the  parish.  It  was  the  occasional  walk  of 
the  teacher  in  that  direction  which  had  aroused  the  young  man's 
jealousy  and  ill  will.  A  few  days  before,  he  had  spoken  to  her 
of  the  anticipated  party  and  expressed  a  wish  to  join  it,  adding 
at  the  same  time  that  as  he  was  a  stranger  to  such  gatherings 
he  hoped  she  would  teach  him  the  etiquette. 

Nothing  would  have  given  her  more  pleasure ;  and  now,  be- 
fore anything  had  been  said,  Enos  must  step  in  to  interfere. 
While  the  young  man  was  making  his  bow  and  getting  at  the 
subject,  Sallie  was  resolving  in  her  own  mind  not  to  join  the 
party  at  all  if  it  came  off  on  Thursday. 

"  I've  come  to  ask  you  to  go  a-huckleberrying,"  he  said  at  last, 
taking  the  offered  seat, 

"It  will  not  be  convenient  for  me  to  go  on  Thursday,"  she 
replied,  coolly. 

"Then  I'm  happy  to  tell  you  'tain't  till  vSaturday,  though  I,  for 
one,  opposed  its  being  put  off  so  till  the  heel  of  the  week.  But 
there's  some  folks  round  here  that  think  nothing  can  be  done 
without  that  city  chap.  Furthermore,  I  told  'em  in  the  store 
this  morning  that  we  alius  had  got  along  without  outsiders,  and 
I  guessed  we  could  agin.  The  fools  wouldn't  listen  to  me,  and 
if  some  on  'em  don't  git  fined  afore  the  scrape  is  over  I'm  mis- 
taken. Miss  Sallie." 

"  I  wouldn't  go  if  I  felt  as  you  do,  Enos,"  she  replied. 

"  Wall,  I  don't  care  much  about  it,  nohow.  So  if  yoiCll  stay  to 
home  /  will;  and  see  then  how  much  they'll  make  out  of  their 
spark.    What  do  you  say.  now  ? " 

"  I  make  no  promises." 

"You  don't,  hey?  Then  we'll  go  I  You'll  ride  behind,  I 
s'pose  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed  I  "  she  answered,  sharply.  "  If  I  go  at  all  I  shall 
ride  my  own  pony.  Fret  loves  the  woods  as  well  as  her  mis- 
tress." 

"  But  she's  too  young  and  frisky  for  such  a  scrape.  Better 
have  your  pillion  buckled  to  my  saddle  and  go  safe.  My  mare 
s  sure." 
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Sallie  preferred  her  own  way,  and  said  so ;  which  ended  the 
colloquy. 

Saturday  dawned  bright  and  pleasant.  As  soon  as  the  dew 
was  dried  the  young  people  began  to  gather  around  the  village 
inn,  their  place  of  rendezvous.  Their  hands  were  full  of  bas- 
kets, some  of  which  were  filled  with  "good  cheer for  never 
did  a  New  England  party  go  forth  to  the  fields  without  plenty 
of  refreshments.  The  berry-pickings  of  the  last  century  were 
the  picnics  of  an  utilitarian  age,  when  pleasure  subserved  use. 
The  whortleberries  were  the  plums  of  the  Thanksgiving  pies 
and  cakes  in  the  early  history  of  our  country. 

The  departure  of  the  company  was  watched  with  interest  by 
the  villagers,  who  were  curious  to  see  what  young  lady's  pillion 
was  strapped  to  this  or  that  saddle,  for  thus  were  more  lasting 
alliances  often  foreshown.  Some  exclamations  of  surprise  had 
been  indulged  in  before  Sallie  Bingham  stepped  on  the  horse 
block  and  poutingly  took  Fret's  bridle-rein  from  the  hand  of 
Enos  Webb.  Doctor  Sears  standing  near  to  see  her  safely 
mounted.  Webb  w^as  not  at  all  pleased  with  the  idea  of  a  part- 
nership, and  said  gruffly  :  "  I  say,  now,  doctor,  if  you  ain't  got  a 
girl  of  your  own  to  look  after,  you  ought  to  had.  I  can  take 
care  of  mine,  anyhow  I  " 

''If  you  have  no  objection.  Enos,  I  would  like  to  have  Doctor 
Sears  take  this  heavy  basket  from  the  horn  of  my  saddle," 
Sallie  said.  "  Fret  won't  bear  the  pounding  of  it  against  her 
side,  and  I  see  you  have  a  number  of  your  own  to  carry  while  he 
has  none." 

''Didn't  I  tell  you  at  the  outset  the  critter  was  too  coltish  for 
a  scrape  like  this  ?  Better  have  her  turned  to  clover  noAv,  and 
borrow  a  pillion  and  go  sensible  like  other  folks." 

The  mirthful  expression  of  Sears's  face,  as  lie  quietly  took 
the  basket  and  mounted  his  own  horse,  restrained  the  tempest 
which  was  ready  to  burst  from  the  indignant  girl,  and  the  three 
rode  on  in  silence. 

It  was  a  merry  cavalcade,  certainly,  and  slightly  grotesque,  as 
it  wotnid  along  the  road  and  up  the  rugged  hill  to  the  far-famed 
berry  pasture.  Shouts  of  merry  laughter  fell  back  on  the  ears 
of  the  disaffected  Enos,  who  exclaimed  at  last:  "They're  having 
fun  alive  ahead  there,  and  that's  the  way  to  go  a-huckleberrying." 

"You  are  right !"  Sallie  responded,  ashamed  o."^  her  own  ill 
humor,  and  her  merry  laugh  soon  rang  with  the  loudest.  Be- 
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fore  the  pasture  was  reached  they  were  at  peace  with  one  an- 
other and  with  the  whole  world. 

Alighting  under  the  shade  of  the  tall  oaks,  they  turned  for  a 
moment  to  gaze  on  the  magnificent  panorama  of  field  and  forest 
spread  out  in  the  surrounding  distance.  No  lovelier  landscape 
can  be  found  in  all  the  country.  The  hill  was  soon  dotted  all 
over  with  industrious  gleaners,  but  as  the  sun  grew  warmer  the 
gentlemen  insisted  on  the  ladies  sitting  beneath  the  oaks,  while 
they  loaded  their  arms  with  bushes  and  bore  them  thither, 
A  huge  pile  was  reared,  and  two  or  three  of  the  gentlemen  in 
turn  were  detailed  to  preserve  its  dimensions.  Sears  was  ready 
to  go  with  each  band  of  marauders,  always  asserting  his  fingers 
were  too  clumsy  for  picking. 

"  Let  him  go  if  he  wants  to,"  Enos  said  ;  when  the  ladies  pro- 
tested against  his  cutting  another  bush.  He's  got  a  first-rate 
knife — a  real  two-blade." 

He's  wanted  here  now,  to  help  spread  the  cloths  for  lunch- 
eon, hand  down  the  baskets,  and  pare  the  cucumbers,"  they 
said  ;  and  the  young  man  was  soon  following  directions.  The 
repast  was  worthy  the  fair  hands  that  provided  it,  and  they 
lingered  over  the  tables,  toasting  in  the  currant  and  gooseberry 
wine  the.  mothers  at  home,  until  it  was  suggested  there  was 
more  work  to  be  done.  Then  the  broken  food  was  voted  to 
the  MoocJics''  a  familv  of  Moheo"an  Indians,  whose  cabin  was 
w^as  in  the  neighborhood,  and  labor  was  resumed. 

Before  the  baskets  were  all  filled  the  t.ill  oaks  cast  long  shad- 
ows eastward,  and  they  must  hasten  home  before  sundown — a 
moral  necessity,  beside  which  the  winter  berries  were  of  little 
consequence.  The  gentlemen  went  to  saddle  the  horses,  and 
it  was  soon  announced  that  Sallie  Bingham's  pony  had  slipped 
her  bridle  and  was  missinir.  Enos  wore  a  look  of  blank  dis- 
may. 

"Didn't  I  tell  you  in  the  fust  place  the  critter  warn't  fit  to 
come  to  a  place  like  this,"  he  said,  tartly.  "We're  in  a  pretty 
fix  now,  Saturday  night  and  almost  sundown  I  What's  to  be 
done  about  it  ?  " 

"  Fiucs  to  be  paid  !  "  returned  Sallie,  with  as  grave  a  face  as  she 
could  command.  "You  know  you  said,  Enos,  some  one  would 
get  fined  before  the  scrape  was  through." 

"  I  never  i^'as  fined,  jNIiss  Sallie,  and  more'n  that,  I  never  mean 
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to  be.  If  you  can  ride  home  behind  me  bare-back,  say  so,  and 
we'll  be  off." 

"  I  cannot,"  she  replied,  curtly;  "  but  I  can  walk."  There  was 
mischief  in  the  young  lady's  eyes.  She  had  little  fear  for  the 
safety  of  Fret,  who  had  been  known  to  slip  her  bridle  before. 

"1  think  the  matter  can  be  arranged  comfortably,"  the  doctor 
said,  with  his  customary  gallantry.  I  will  put  Miss  Bingham's 
saddle  on  my  horse,  and  walk  beside  her  with  the  baskets.  We 
have  a  full  moon  and  I  can  return  for  my  saddle  in  the  even- 
ing.   Will  this  suit?" 

"'Not  ;//6%"  growled  Enos,  who  perceived  he  was  getting  the 
worst  of  it. 

"  I  think  it  a  slight  improvement  on  riding  home  bare-back," 
Sallie  said,  archly.  '■  Btit  I  don't  mind  the  walk  in  the  least  my- 
self :  I  am  fond  of  walkim^." 

The  young  lady's  saddle  was  brought  and  put  upon  the  doc- 
tor's horse  without  delay.  The  others  were  mounting  in  hot 
haste,  for  the  shadows  of  the  oaks  were  stretching  longer  and 
longer  with  a  warning  to  transgressors.  Heavily  laden,  the 
horses  descended  the  rugged  hill  very  slowly,  btit  as  soon  as  the 
level  road  was  reached  they  Vvxre  put  to  as  great  speed  as  the 
safety  of  belles  and  berries  would  admit  of.  It  was  of  no  tise. 
The  sun  was  nearing  the  edge  of  the  horizon,  and  before  they 
reached  the  village  was  quite  lost  sight  of.  Enos  rode  all  the 
way  in  dogged  silence.  They  had  fallen  some  distance  behind 
their  companions,  notwithstanding  the  doctor's  best  endeavors 
to  keep  up,  for  Sallie  refused  to  ride  forward  and  leave  him  on 
foot  and  alone,  and  Enos  determined  not  to  leave  her  behind 
with  his  rival.  The-  situation  was  ludicrous.  Sallie  enjoyed  it, 
and  rode  slower  and  slower  every  moment,  joking  about  their 
forlorn  appearance.  "  Don't  you  see,  Enos,  there  is  Constable 
Hibbard  keeping  a  vigilant  eye  upon  us,  as  the  law  directs?  I 
dare  say  this  very  minute  he  is  saying  to  himself,  to  hear  how  it 
will  sound,  '  He  it  enacted,  that  if  any  young  persons  shall  con- 
vene, or  meet  together  in  company,  in  the  street  or  elsewhere, 
on  the  eveninsf  next  before  or  on  the  evenino;  next  followino: 
the  Lord's  day,  or  on  the  evening  next  following  any  public  day 
of  fast,  and  be  thereof  convicted,  the  same  shall  suffer  the  pen- 
alty of  tJircc  sJiilliiigs,  or  sit  in  the  stocks  not  exceeding  tv.-o 
hours."  Which  will  ^cc  do,  Enos?  I  don't  think  there  is  much 
choice." 
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The  doctor  laughed  heartily,  and  inquired  how  she  had 
learned  so  much  statute  law.  It  is  the  first  thino^  tauo;ht  us 
after  the  catechism,"  she  said;  "taught,  you  know,  by  express 
legislation,  and  comes  under  the  'Act  for  educating-  and  gov- 
erning  children.'    My  father  was  a  justice  of  the  peace." 

The  fear  of  stocks  or  Jinc  did  not  rest  heavily  on  the  young 
lady's  mind  as  she  rode  leisurely  along,  attended,  as  she  de- 
clared, by  both  horseman  and  footman,  the  eight  o'clock  bell 
ringing  all  the  while.  Aunt  Zipparah,  who  had  reared  the  mother- 
less girl  from  babyhood,  met  them  at  the  door,  wondering  what 
had  happened  to  detain  them,  and  thankful  it  was  nothing  more 
serious.  Fret  was  in  the  pasture.  The  good  lady  insisted  on 
the  gentlemen  coming  in  to  supper,  as  the  doctor  must  be  tired 
after  his  long  Avalk.  and  Sol  should  go  back  for  the  saddle  mean- 
w^hile.  The  invitation  was  accepted  by  both,  Enos  remarking 
he  wasn't  in  the  habit  of  being  out  Saturday  nights  but  seeing 
as  the  doctor  was  going  to  stay,  he  guessed  he'd  jine  him.  adding 

he  didn't  s'pose  it  would  hurt  a  fellow  any  more  to  be  hung 
for  an  old  sheep  than  for  a  lanibr 

The  supper  passed  pleasantly,  their,  hostess  helping  her  young 
guests  bountifully,  while  inquiring  as  to  their  success,  and  speak- 
ing of  the  pleasure  she  had  in  such  berry  parties  w^hen  she  was 
younger.  An  open  bible  was  on  the  stand,  wnth  her  silver 
bowed  spectacles  beside  it,  suggestive  of  the  Sabbath  begun  in 
a  teachable  spirit.  Although  reared  in  the  strictest  Puritanic 
school  of  the  age,  her  faith  was  without  bigotry  or  fanaticism, 
her  religion  full  of  charity  and  good  works.  Iler  brother's 
motherless  child  had  crept  into  her  warm  heart  and  filled  the 
place  of  a  broken  idol. 

In  the  interval  between  morning  and  afternoon  service  the 
next  day,  the  town  officers  consulted  togeth.  r  in  regard  to  the 
trespass  of  the  berry-party  on  the  Jioly  time  the  night  previous. 
They  were  not  agreed,  the  majority  considering  it  meet  subject 
for  fine,  while  the  minority  pleaded  accidental  detention.  As 
minorities  do  not  rule,  the  offenders  were  waited  upon  the  next 
day  and  their  violation  of  statute  law  suitably  impressed  cn 
their  minds  by  the  imposition  of  the  .sum  sanctioned  by  legisla- 
tive authority.  The  fines  were  paid  without  dem.urring,  d 
sixty  shillings  found  their  way  that  day  into  the  public 
treasury. 
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Story  of  Arijah  Fuller. 

Of  the  seventeen  eousins  that  Hampton  sent  to  the  revolutionary 
army,  several  were  athletes.  Ralph  Farnham  was  the  heaviest 
man  of  the  Connecticut  soldiery,  and  the  only  man  in  the  army 
that  his  cousin,  Abijah  Fuller,  could  not  throw  in  a  wrestling- 
match.  This  same  Fuller  was  F)ana's  orderly  serg-eant,  and  all 
night  preceding  the  battle  of  Bunker  Flill  helped  to  draw  the 
lines  of  fortification  on  Breed's  Hill  and  the  line  of  defense  to 
repel  any  flank  movement  of  the  enemy.  Putnam  delighted  to 
call  him  "one  of  his  best  boys,"  and  their  friendship  was  as 
lasting  as  their  lives. 

When  at  the  battle  of  White  Plains  his  cousin  Ralph  fell  wound- 
ed, he  lifted  the  big  fellow  to  his  broad  shoulders,  determined  not 
to  leave  him  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Powerful  as  he  was,  he 
was  unable  to  keep  pace  with  his  flying  regiment,  and  the  bul- 
lets fell  about  him  like  hail  as  he  gradually  fell  behind  his  com- 
rades. "  Leave  me,  for  God's  sake,  'Bije,  and  save  yourself !  "  was 
the  earnest  entreaty  of  Farnham.  "  Not  while  Abijah  Fuller 
can  put  leg  to  the  ground  I  "  was  the  determined  reply.  And  so 
the  retreat  went  on,  the  hootinsf  and  shoutinor  of  the  enemv  in 
their  ears. 

Exhausted  at  last,  and  hearing  his  purstiers  close  at  hand,  he 
laid  his  wounded  cotisin  gently  on  the  grotind,  turned  and  shot 
the  foremost,  then  took  up  his  burden  again  and  went  on  until 
he  neared  an  enclosure,  when,  dropping  the  wounded  Goliah 
once  more,  he  loaded  his  musket,  turned,  and  picked  off  the  next 
in  pursuit,  the  enemy  shotitingand  firing  continualh'.  Entering 
the  sheltering  barn  yard,  he  deposited  his  wounded  relative 
under  a  cart,  while  he  again  loaded  his  trusty  gun. 

"  Leave  me  here  and  fly  I"  once  more  entreated  his  comrade. 
"It  will  be  sure  death  to  us  both  if  you  do  not.  Save  yourself 
and  good-bye  I  "  There  seemed  no  help  for  it.  Fuller  was  ut- 
terly exhausted,  for  the  poor  fellows  had  gone  into  the  recent 
conflict  without  food  or  drink,  hungry  and  barefoot.  His  arms 
felt  powerless;  he  could  scarcely  lift  his  gun.  Bidding  his 
friend  a  hurried  farewell,  he  started  to  flee,  and  his  long  strides 
would  soon  have  put  him  beyond  pursuit  had  not  the  derisive 
shouts  of  the  enemy  maddened  him.  Turning  his  steps,  he  sent 
another  ball  to  the  heart  of  the  third  man — a  ball  which  ever 
after  was  a  wound  on  his  conscience.  "  I  was  otit  of  their  reach," 
16 
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he  would  say,  when  telling  the  story,  ''and  they  had  taken  no 
notice  of  Ralph.  It  was  vie  they  v\xre  after,  and  I  was  so  mad 
at  their  mockery  I  had  iiuirdcr  in  my  heart,  and  shall  have  it  to 
answer  for  at  last,  for  it  was  not  a  shot  in  self-defense,  like  the 
two  first."    This  he  always  affirmed. 

With  three  of  their  number  killed  and  the  giant  rebel  too 
much  for  them,  the  British  soldiers  picked  up  the  bodies  of  their 
dead  companions  and  retraced  their  steps  to  the  victors  of  the 
day,  while  Fuller  conveyed  his  cousin  to  their  broken  regiment. 
Fifty  years  after  the  battle  of  Lexington,  on  the  4th  of  July, 
I'^'-l^,  forty -tijo  hoary  headed  veterans,  under  their  old  leader, 
Abijah  I-'uller,  with  Nat  Farnham  as  drum  major,  Foster'"  and 
P^aville  as  fifers,  put  on  their  revolutionary  regimentals,  and, 
with  a  tattered  battle  flag,  marched  up  and  down  the  main  street 
of  Hampton  to  the  music  of  "  '70."  Some  of  them  were  battle 
scarred,  halt  and  lame,  but  their  hearts  beat  as  high  for  Freedom 
and  Independence  as  they  had  done  fifty  years  before,  when 
they  first  responded  to  their  country's  call.  Persons  who  re- 
member the  impressive  scene  assert  there  was  not  a  dry  eye 
among  the  numerous  spectators.  When  the  marching  was  done 
a  feast  v/as  spread,  and  with  something  stronger  than  water  in 
their  old  canteens,  they  drank  to  the  memory  of  Putnam,  Knowl- 
ton,  Dana  and  others  of  their  illustrious  leaders  and  friends  who 
had  passed  to  the  invisible  army  beyond. 

The  simple  and  social  habits  of  Windham  county  favored  lon- 
gevity. i\  number  of  the  revolutionary  soldiers  neared  a  cen- 
tury. Abijah  Fuller  is  said  to  have  become  quite  religious  in 
his  old  age.  Always  somewhat  opinionated,  he  waged  war  against 
a  salaried  ministry,  insisting  it  was  every  man's  duty  to  preach 
as  he  had  opportunity.  liis  fellow  townsmen,  loving  the  old  man, 
and  wishing  togratif}-  him,  urged  him  to  go  into  tlie  pulpit,  and 
had  a  meeting  appointed  for  him.  Everyoody  went  to  hear 
what  the  old  soldier  was  moved  to  say.  A  hymn  was  read  and 
sung,  a  prayer  made,  and  then  he  essayed  to  speak.  Looking 
down  on  the  eagerly  upturned  faces,  he  grew  nervous  and  forgot 
his  train  of  thought.  Hemming  and  hesitating  for  awhile,  the 
honest  old  fellow  said  at  last,  "  jNIy  friends,  if  any  of  you  think 
as  I  did,  that  preaching  is  an  easy  business,  just  come  up  here 
and  try  it  I  1  don't  find  it  so." 

*  Jo.-^epij  Ft>stor  was  one  of  tirelve  sons,  who,  witli  their  father,  all  bore  a  part 
in  tlie  war  of  tiic  revolution.  Their  united  service  undoubtedly  exceeded  that  of 
any  other  family  in  the  country. 
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vSaBBATII-1!REAKING. 

An  early  official  of  the  town,  a  Ycnerable  judge,  was  surprised 
one  Sabbath  morning  to  see  a  man  driving  a  small  flock  of  sheep. 
This  was  an  offense  against  good  morals  not  to  be  overlooked, 
and  the  man  was  at  once  apprehc<iided  and  informed  that  the 
sheep  must  be  impounded,  to  which  he  quietly  acquiesced.  To  do 
this  was  more  easily  said  than  done,  as  the  creatures  belonged  to 
a  genus  described  in  Scripture  parable,  "  A  stranger  will  they 
not  follow,  for  they  know  not  the  voice  of  strangers."  The  old 
gentleman  called  and  called,  but  the  animals  ran  the  other  way, 
baa-ing  piteously.  The  congregation  was  just  assembling  for 
morning  worship,  and  the  judge  shouted  for  help.  A  general 
hubbub  ensued,  the  frightened  sheep  scattering  in  every  direc- 
tion, while  the  Law  ran  hither  and  thither.  It  was  an  uncertain 
chase  until  the  owner  of  the  flock  came  to  the  assistance  of  the 
weary  officer  and  his  auxiliaries  and  quietly  called  the  poor  ani- 
mals into  an  enclosure,  where  they  rested  until  the  "Lord's  Day" 
was  past,  and  the  fine  for  Sabbath-breaking  was  imposed  and 
settled. 

A  later  and  more  ludicrous  stor}"  was  the  following,  told  by  a 
well  known  citizen  of  Windham,  as  a  warning  to  young  officials 
w^hose  zeal  sometimes  outstripped  their  wisdom. 

Wheil  newly  appointed  a  justice  of  the  peace,  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  enforce  the  Sunday  laws  with  rigor.  Seeing  a  stranger 
riding  past  his  house  one  Sabbath  morning,  he  accosted  him 
officially,  inquiring  his  name,  place  of  residence,  and  wherefore 
he  was  breaking  the  Sabbath  contrary  to  law.  The  man  replied 
very  frankly,  giving  his  name,  place  of  residence  (Ash ford. 
Conn.),  and  his  reason  for  traveling  that  day  his  father  was  ly- 
ing dead  there.  Ilis  replies  were  satisfactory,  and  he  was 
allowed  to  proceed. 

Not  long  after,  the  young  justice  was  at  Brooklyn  attending 
court.  The  aff^air  occurring  to  him  he  inquired  of  an  Ashford 
lawyer  if  he  knew  the  person  he  named  and  described,  and  was 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  "  He  has  lately  buried  his  father, 
has  he  not  ? " 

The  reply  was  a  stunner.  "Why,  bless  you,  his  fatJicr  lias  been 
dead  ti^'enty  years ^ 

The  judge,  when  telling  the  story  at  hrs  own  expense,  added 
that  it  taught  him  a  good  lesson,  and  that  whenever  he  saw  a 
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person  riding- along"  quietly  and  peaceably  on  the  Sabbath  never 
to  interrogate  him. 

Strong  ^Iinded  Women. 

Strong  minded  women  are  not  the  exclusive  product  of  the 
present.  Windham  county  scored  a  few  in  the  past.  One  of 
these  was  the  wife  of  jethro  Rogers,  the  most  inoffensive  man 
in  Canada  parish.  Tradition  speaks  of  her  as  a  virago  of  the 
most  turbulent  type,  who  ruled  her  husband  with  a  tongue  of 
flame.  If  a  visitor  approached  the  house,  she  usually  managed 
to  drive  him  out ;  but  on  one  occasion  the  advent  of  the  min- 
ister gave  him  no  time  to  escape,  so  he  was  ordered  under  the 
bed.  Weary  of  his  hiding  place,  he  ventured  at  last  to  look  out, 
but  her  eyes  met  his  with  a  "  Hoic  dare  yon  /"  For  once  his  tem- 
per was  up,  and  he  exclaimed  :  "  You  may  wink,  Mrs.  Rogers, 
as  much  as  you've  a  mind  to  ;  but  as  long  as  I  Jiavc  the  spirit  of  a 
viaji  ill  VIC  I  ivill  peck  ! 

The  minister  did  not  stop  for  prayer. 

On  another  occasion,  when  sick  to  death  of  her  abuse,  he 
ventured  on  some  words  not  found  in  the  catechism.  The  wo- 
man's surprise  was  supreme,  and  she  exclaimed  fiercely,  '*Xot 
another  crooked  word,  Jethro  Rogers  I "  But  the  little  man 
drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height  and  said  proudly,  RaiJis/iorii, 
if  I  die  for  it  !  " 

Another  of  the  unterrified  was  a  resident  of  one  of  the  north- 
ern towns  of  the  county,  a  woman  who  was  noted  for  her  fond- 
ness for  litigation.  Scarcely  a  term  of  court  that  her  name  was 
not  on  the  docket,  and  her  readiness  to  assist  her  counsel  and 
browbeat  witnesses  so  exasperated  the  judge  on  one  occasion  as 
to  make  him  forget  his  judicial  dignity  and  exclaim  :  "  There 
is  brass  enough  in  your  face,  madam,  to  make  a  five-pail ful  ket- 
tle." "  And  sap  enough  in  your  honor's  hcdd  to  fill  it."  was  the 
quick  retort  that  set  the  house  in  an  uproar.  TJic  judge  had  to 
confess  himself  beaten. 

The  First  Locomotive. 

When  the  first  steam  ensjine  thundered  alons:  the  vallev  of 
the  Willimantic,  an  untraveled  laborer  was  chopping  in  the 
North  Windham  woods.  Hearingthe  distant  rumble,  he  listened 
with  awe,  thinking  of  thunder  and  earthquakes,  until  the  sud- 
den scream  of  the  locomotive  froze  him  with  terror.    To  use 
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his  own  words — "  I  then  braced  myself  square  ag'ainst  a  big-  tree, 
lifted  up  my  axe  ready  to  strike,  and  stood  with  hair  on  end  till 
the  sounds  died  away.    /  tJiouglit  it  i^'as  a  zvorrin-cagy^ 

Very  different  was  the  impression  on  the  mind  of  a  venerable 
clergyman  of  Thompson,  who,  gazing  from  his  study  window 
one  evening,  saw  the  first  lighted  train  speeding  along  the 
Oninebaug. 

Those  are  none  other  than  the  'chariots  of  fire'  foretold 
by  the  ancient  prophet,"  he  exclaimed  with  enthusiasm,  "  which 
are  to  waft  the  news  of  salvation  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the 
earth." 

Windham  Wags, 

The  Windham  boys  were  never  weary  of  practical  jokes.  It 
was  their  annual  custom  to  go  to  the  Shetucket  for  shad,  and  re- 
turn for  a  night  supper  and  a  little  carousal  at  Staniford's.  On 
one  occasion  two  or  three  of  the  young  men  played  off,  promis- 
ing to  help  on  the  preparations  during  the  absence  of  their  com- 
panions. The  piscatorial  party  set  out  with  their  seine  and 
plenty  of  liquid  warmth,  which  they  used  ostensibly  to  prevent 
taking  cold. 

Xo  sooner  had  the  sound  of  their  wheels  and  the  sound  of 
their  voices  died  out  in  the  distance,  than  the  delinquents  with 
another  team  followed  as  noiselessly  as  possible  to  the  well 
known  fishing  ground.  The  evening  was  quite  dusky,  and  they 
succeeded  in  planting  their  wagon  at  a  convenient  distance  im- 
observed  by  their  noisy  comrades,  who  had  imbibed  too  freely' 
to  be  keenly  observant.  With  shouts  and  jokes  the  great  fish 
were  deposited  in  their  cart  by  the  unsuspecting^  youth,  and  just 
as  silently,  one  by  :ne,  the_y  were  transferred  to  the  other 
vehicle  by  the  wicked  marauders,  until  only  a  few  of  inferior 
size  remained  to  the  indefatigable  toilers.  Then,  as  noiselessly 
as  they  came,  the  plunderers  returned  to  town,  and  the  luscious 
shad  were  on  the  broilers  when  their  companions  came  with 
loud  demonstrations  of  success  and  drew  their  cart  up  before 
the  kitchen  door.  The  boys  were  on  the  watch  and  did  not  re- 
veal themselves  until  their  crest-fallen  comrades,  looking  in  vain 
for  their  spoils,  asserted  that  the  tail-board  of  their  cart  must 
have  slipped  and  let  out  the  greatest  quantity  of  fish  overhauled 
from  the  vShetucket.    Then  their  ears  were  greeted  with,  "  What 

*  Wor)'\n-e(.i[u  a  monster  often  named  by  old  people:  did  they  mean  ?/-arrmn^//e? 
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SHAD-oh's  we  are,  nnd  w^hat  SHAD-oh's  w^e  pursue!"  The  joke 
was  comprehended,  and  the  injured  party  agreed  to  pay  the 
shot "  for  their  stupidity  if  no  more  were  said  about  it.  This 
story  was  told  me  by  a  lady  whose  brother  was  one  of  the  mar- 
auders. 

One  of  these  same  Windham  boys  was  an  impromptu  rhymer, 
who  frequently  surprised  his  listeners  with  a  happy  doggerel. 
A  man  from  the  outskirts  of  the  town  was  often  seen  on  the 
street,  mounted  on  a  sorrel  mare  and  followed  by  a  colt,  the  very 
miniature  of  its  dam.  The  man  wore  a  butternut  colored  coat, 
corresponding  in  hue  with  his  sandy  hair  and  whiskers.  One 
day  as  he  was  riding  past  a  group  of  hotel  loungers,  the  wag 
arose  and  said  solemnly — 

"  Colt  and  mare,  coat  and  hair, 
All  compare,  I  swear  !  " 

Old  Time  Pedagogues. 

The  school  teachers  of  Connecticut  were  not  exactly  life  in- 
cumbents like  the  clergy,  but  in  many  instances  they  held  their 
offices  until  quite  superannuated.  One  of  these  had  long  pre- 
sided over  the  centre  district  of  Hampton.  Never  perhaps  over- 
learned,  he  became  dogmatic  with  years,  brooking  no  contradic- 
tion. One  of  his  pupils,  a  daughter  of  the  parish  minister,  Avas 
reading  with  her  class  in  the  Nevv  Testament,  as  was  the  morn- 
ing custom.  She  came  to  the  passage,  "  They  that  be  whole 
need  not  a  physician ,  but  they  that  are  sick,"  which  was  rendered 
correctly.  "  Read  that  over,  and  read  it  right,"  growled  the  old 
man.  The  verse  was  read  again  as  before.  Didn't  I  tell  you 
to  read  it  right  ?"  persisted  the  teacher.  The  girl  was  bewild- 
ered and  stood  silent,  while  her  sapient  instructor  read,  much  to 
the  amusement  of  the  school,  "  lliey  that  are  iv/iole  need  not  a 
physie-in,  but  they  that  are  siek  "  "  ^ly  father  taught  me  to  read 
it  the  other  way,"  she  ventured  to  say.  Humph  !  "  responded 
the  old  man,  savagely  ;  "  Did  your  father  ever  keep  school  f  " 

That  was  the  old  crentleman's  last  term,  the  district  votino-  ;Mr. 
H  no  longer  fitted  for  his  office. 

Another  of  the  old  regii/ie,  who  held  sway  in  the  South  district 
of  Windham  village,  had  a  very  novel  mode  of  punishing  his 
youthful  charges  for  minor  offenses,  such  as  whispering,  tardi- 
ness, imperfect-  lessons,  etc.  He  kept  a  basin  of  thoroug/m'ort 
steeping  on  the  stove,  and  forced  a  draught  of  it  upon  little 
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offenders,  probably  considering  it  more  salutary  than  the  rod  or 
ferule.  When  relieved  of  his  office,  the  old  man's  great  amuse- 
ment was  attoidiiig  funerals  in  his  own  and  all  the  neighboring 
towns.  On  one  occasion  his  orrief  was  orreat  because  two  such 
ceremonies  were  to  take  place  at  the  same  hour,  as  he  could 
necessarily  attend  but  one.  A  lady  who  had  often  tasted  his 
bitter  tea  when  a  pupil  at  the  Old  South,  told  of  a  visit  he 
made  to  her  sick  room  while  she  was  suffering  from  typhoid 
fever.  Weak  and  exhausted,  she  had  lain  for  hours  speechless, 
while  at  the  same  time  she  was  entirely  conscious  of  all  around 
her.  After  gazing  on  her  for  awhile  he  turned  to  her  mother 
and  said  :  Harriet  cannot  get  well,  and  I  want  you  to  be  sure 
and  let  me  know  when  the  funeral  is,  as  I  don't  w^ant  to  miss  it." 

Another  case  of  discipline — the  best  on  record — occurred  in 
the  south  district  of  Scotland,  usually  known  as  the  Bakertown 
district.  There  were  many  ludicrous  names  appended  to  the 
school  districts  of  Windham  county.  We  had  in  our  small  par- 
ish a  Bakertown,  a  Brunswick,  a  Pudding  Hill  and  a  Pinch 
Gut,  w^hich  last  obtained  a  small  share  of  the  "means  of  grace  " 
from  the  manifest  aversion  of  ministers  to  miaking  the  appoint- 
ments. These  districts  are  all  picturesquely  rugged,  like  the 
character  of  the  English  Puritan  Carvers  and  Fullers  and  Rob- 
insons, or  of  the  French  Huguenot  Waldos,  Devotions,  LaSalles 
and  Luces,  whose  pilgrim  feet  found  their  way  to  the  hills  of 
eastern  Connecticut. 

The  Bakertown  school  house  stood  in  a  secluded  spot,  a  spot 
too  barren  for  the  culture  of  anything  save  country  lads  and 
lasses.  But  these  flourished  well  here  under  birchen  rule,  and 
have  gone  forth  noble  men  and  women  to  the  remotest  ends  of 
the  w^orld,  with  a  farewell  to  Bakertown  on  their  lips  and  rich 
memories  of  many  a  Bakertown  frolic  in  their  hearts. 

Our  school  house,  like  the  gospel  house,  was  "  founded  on  a 
rock."  Behind  it  rose  a  lofty  ledge  of  granite,  a  natural  forti- 
fication of  the  little  seat  of  learning  below.  Every  winter,  bas- 
tions and  block  houses  of  snow  were  ranched  alono^  the  summit 
of  this  ledge,  and  youths  with  martial  airs,  armed  with  strange 
looking  weapons,  were  seen  going  hither  and  thither,  as  though 
the  Bakertown  district  were  threatened  with  some  foreign  in- 
vasion. 

At  last,  as  neither  Brunswickers,  Pudding  Hillers  nor  Pinch 
Gutters  came  to  meet  them  in  battle  array,  they  began  to  seek  a 
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home  field  for  action.  Their  weapons,  which  have  not  yet  been 
described,  became  instruments  of  offcfisc,  and  led  to  their  de- 
struction. 

Never  in  any  locality  has  the  elder  shrub  {sambiicus  caprifolicc) 
grown  in  greater  luxuriance  than  in  Bakertovrn.  Its  hedge-rows, 
crowned  with  myriads  of  wdiite,  umbrella-looking  clusters,  were 
the  summer  fragrance  of  the  fields.  From  some  person — it  must 
have  been  from  the  parish  minister,  I  suppose,  since  no  one  else 
knew  anything  about  flcbrczu — we  learned  that  that  nation  form- 
erly made  a  musical  instrument  of  the  elder,  called  a  savibuca, 
whence  its  botanical  name.  It  was  too  learned  a  name  for  the 
Bakertown  boys,  however;  plain  elder  or  popgun-wood  suited 
them  better  and  was  a  deal  more  significant.  "  The  oldest  Jew," 
they  used  to  say  boastingly,  "  never  began  to  see  anything  made 
of  elder  half  equal  to  a  Bakertown  popgun  /"  and  these  were  the 
weapons  of  the  P^akertown  militia.  Every  boy  in  school  had  a 
gun  suited  to  his  size  and  capacity.  vSome  of  them  were  pro- 
digious and  carried  a  double  charge,  and  that,  too,  before  the 
days  of  Colt's  revolvers ;  not  of  fire  and  death,  however,  but  only 
of  toiu  wads.  Some  of  our  readers  may  have  heard  of  the  wag's 
logical  way  of  showing  the  true  ruler  of  a  Connecticut  commun- 
ity to  be  the  Yankee  schoolmaster,  "  who  ruled  the  boys,  Avho 
ruled  their  mothers,  who  ruled  the  men,  who  ruled  the  roost." 
One  winter  our  time-honored  ruler  Avent  to  seek  his  fortune  else- 
where, and  we  had  a  new  teacher — a  gentle,  book-loving  young 
man,  reared  in  the  neighborhood,  and  consequently,  prophet- 
like, without  honor.  The  old  master  had  long  been  absolute. 
Insubordination  never  prevailed  in  his  realm,  for  every  symptom 
of  disobedience  was  most  eftectively  crushed  in  the  bud. 

But  another  order  of  thino-s  came  in  with  the  new  rn'-Z/A-r.  Was 
not  the  pale,  stripling-luoking  youth  the  crazy  old  huckleberry 
woman's  son,  whom  the  children  all  laughed  at,  while  listening 
to  her  stranofe  stories  ?  Evervbodv  in  the  district  knew  Grannv 
Woodban."  She  was  one  of  the  appurtenances  of  the  locality, 
living  in  the  berry  fields  all  summer,  and  wandering  off,  no  one 
knew  where,  in  winter.  Her  son  was  a  scholar  and  a  genius, 
who  had  fitted  himself  for  college  behind  the  plow  and  in  the 
chimney  corner  of  the  farmer's  kitchen  to  whom  he  was  bound. 

Such  was  the  young  man  who  presumed  to  ask  the  district 
fathers  for  the  privilege  of  guiding  their  sons  and  daughters  a 
little  way  along  the  path  of  science,  and  for  the  consideration 
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of  ten  dollars  a  month  to  fit  him  for  the  university.  For  which 
act  of  presumption  the  martial  youths  voted  him  a  suitable  butt 
for  popgun  aim. 

The  new  teacher  commenced  his  work  w^ith  a  fixed  determin- 
ation to  overcome,  by  faithful,  persevering-  kindness,  the  rebel- 
lious dispositions  of  his  young  subjects,  and  bring  them  to 
friendly  allegiance.  Night  after  night,  and  day  after  day,  he 
racked  his  aching  head  for  some  mild  means  of  bringing  them 
to  obedience.  New  books  awoke  no  enthusiasm  ;  evening  spell- 
ing schools  were  fully  attended,  sides  were  chosen,  and  every- 
one praised  ;  but  then  in  the  very  face  and  eyes  of  their  in- 
structor, the  victorious  side  would  fire  a  popgun  volley  at  its 
own  success.  In  all  this  the  young  master  discovered  more  of 
mischief  than  of  malice,  and  acted  accordiuQflY  when  counseled 
to  chastise  the  offenders. 

"  Flog  /V/j'  boys  soundly  as  they  deserve,"  said  one  and  another 
of  the  honest  farmers  to  the  patient  preceptor,  "and  if  that  don't 
supple  them,  we'll  take  'em  in  hand  ourselves."  It  was  friendly 
advice,  and  well  mxcant,  but  the  stripling  teacher  had  no  thought 
of  matching  his  strength  with  the  sturdy  young  yeomen. 

"They  have  been  driven  with  too  tight  a  check  rein  already, 
and  will  fall  into  a  natural  pace  by-and-by,"  was  the  pleasant  re- 
joinder of  the  master. 

"  Mebbe  so!  But  mind,  Charlie,  and  not  let'em  run  away 
with  you  fust.  vSolomon's  law  was  a  middlin'  good  one — '  A  whip 
for  the  horse,  a  bridle  for  the  ass,  and  a  rod  for  the  fool's  back.' 
The  lads  are  full  on't  and  no  mistake  I  " 

Full  on't  "  they  were,  indeed,  but  the  long  suffering  teacher 
determined  not  to  lose  his  temper,  though  their  popguns  were 
the  plague  of  his  life.  They  greeted  his  morning  advent  into 
the  school  room  and  his  evening  departure.  ]More  than  this, 
sometimes  in  the  very  midst  of  a  lesson,  a  pi-p-pop  told  that  some- 
how one  of  the  big  guns  had  discharged  its  twin  wads. 

One  day  they  went  a  step  beyond  the  teacher's  patience  and 
forbearance,  and  a  crisis  was  the  result.  It  was  "  Committee 
Day,"  the  day  when  the  elected  officers  came  to  visit  and  exam- 
ine the  school,  for  the  first  time  that  season.  It  proved  a  cojn- 
ijiiftt-c  of  o)ii\  afternoon,  as  only  the  parish  minister  made 
his  appearance.  According  to  custom,  all  rose  at  his  entrance  ; 
but  following  no  precedent  whatever,  the  boys  greeted  his  rev- 
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ererkce  with  one  of  their  tallest  sahites,  every  one  of  them  push- 
ing- his  ramrod  vigorously  at  the  same  moment. 

A  flush  of  mortification  overspread  the  pale  face  of  the  master, 
who  for  a  full  hour  had  been  prescribing  tasks  and  exhorting  to 
good  behavior;  then  his  pale  face  became  palei^  than  before. 

There  was  a  merry  twinkle  in  the  parson's  black  eyes,  and  he 
received  the  salutation  with  a  pleasant  smile,  as  though  it  had 
been  given  by  order  of  their  teacher,  and  not  by  a  band  of  young 
rebels.  It  was  very  kind  in  the  old  man  ;  the  boys  saw  it  so, 
and  did  their  best  at  the  lessons,  and  kept  unusually  quiet  dur- 
ing the  remarks  "  and  in  prayer  time.  ^Moreover,  when  going 
home  from  school  that  night,  they  declared  they  would  make 
Parson  Fisher  their  chaplain,  as  he  knew  how  to  appreciate  an 
honor.  But  the  days  of  the  Bakertown  militia  were  numbered. 
The  next  morning  the  teacher  appeared  with  a  countenance  as 
serenely  calm  as  ever,  though  some  of  the  rogues  afterward 
affirmed  they  saw  "  a  tiger  in  his  eye"  from  the  hrst. 

We  will  omit  the  usual  exercises  this  morning,"  he  said 
pleasantly,  "  and  have  a  drill  I  Captain  Tracy,  call  out  your 
company  !" 

Teacher  and  pupil  exchanged  glances.  There  was  no  mistak- 
ing the  word  of  command.  The  captain  was  chief  no  longer, 
and  prepared  to  obey  the  order  of  his  superior.  The  roll  call 
was  made  and  responded  to  with  military  precision  ;  then  the 
young  soldiers  were  ordered  to  fall  into  line  in  front  of  the  school 
house,  where  a  drill  began  such  as  the  little  company  had  never 
before  undergone.  All  night  the  poor  teacher  had  been  study- 
ing his  lesson  from  an  old  manual  of  arms  which  he  found  in 
the  farmer's  garret. 

The  command  "  RiQ^ht !  "  was  o-iven  in  a  clear,  full  voice,  and 
every  urchin  did  his  best,  although  two  or  t"liree  of  the  younger 
ones  turned  heads  to  the  left  instead,  and  had  to  be  reQ:ulated. 
Then  came  the  second  order,  "Front  I"  and  every  face  was 
turned  forward.  "  Attention  I  "  and  all  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
master.  "  Right  face  !  "  and  the  movement  was  performed  ac- 
curately. "  About  face  ! "  was  the  next  command,  and  there  was 
some  blundering,  the  right  feet  getting  too  near  the  left  heels, 
which  the  master  would  by  no  means  allow. 

Captain  Tracy  stood  manfully  by  the  young  teacher's  side, 
watching  with  surprise  and  interest  his  instructions,  and  learn- 
ing more  of  military  tactics  than  he  had  ever  known  before. 
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After  the  "  facings  "  were  gone  through  with  efficiently,  the 
principles  of  the  ordinary  step  "  were  explained,  and  the  mode 
of  executing  it.  This  vras  followed  by  "Forward — march  I " 
when  the  twenty  boys  were  all  in  motion,  and  kept  in  motion 
until  the  order  "  Halt !  "  arrested  their  steps. 

Four  in  rank,  elbow  to  elbow,  the  young  rascals  were  then 
drilled  in  the  "  Practice  of  Arms,"  and  the  way  the  popguns  were 
handled  for  the  next  hour  was  amusing  to  the  girlish  spectators, 
but  too  tedious  to  detail.  Enough  that  they  "  drew  ramrods," 
"  rammed  cartridges  "  "  made  ready,"  "  took  aim,"  and  "  fired," 
until  but  one  charge  of  tow  remained.  Then,  at  the  master's 
command,  they  marched  back  into  the  school  room  for  a  last 
gun.    It  was  done,  and  but  one  more  order  was  given. 

Captain  Tracy,  I  am  much  pleased  v>'ith  your  company.  In- 
struct your  soldiers  now  to  '  Deposit  arms  ! '  "  and  he  pointed  sig- 
nificantly to  the  open  Franklin  stove. 

There  was  no  shrinking  nor  hesitation.  With  a  proud  gesture 
the  gallant  young  leader  advanced  and  laid  his  own  weapon  first 
on  the  blazing  fire  ;  every  lad  followed,  and  in  five  minutes  the 
popguns  were  reduced  to  ashes. 

We  are  your  boys  for  the  winter,  sir,"  said  the  captain,  a  great, 
noble  hearted  fellow  in  spite  of  his  mischief,  as  he  bowed  to  the 
now  recognized  sovereign  of  the  school  room.  "  We  only 
wanted  to  know  our  master,  and  have  found  him  quite  to  our 
liking." 

The  drill  ended  with  the  kindest  feelinsfs  on  all  sides.  At 
noon  the  popgun  company  was  disbanded  by  mutual  consent. 
A  debating  club  arose  out  of  its  ruins,  and  before  spring  these 
martial  students  were  discussing  questions  of  national  policy 
and  moral  justice,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  district 
fathers,  and  of  the  old  parish  minister,  also,  v\-ho  never  to  his 
dying  day  forgot  the  salute  of  the  Bakertown  militia. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


THE  TOWN  OF  WINDHAM. 


Geographical  Description. — Settlement. — Town  Charter  and  Organization. — 
The  Early  Settlers. — Laying  out  the  Laml. — County  Relations. — Early 
Town  OtTicers.— Enlargement  of  Territory, — Settlement  of  the  Eastern 
Quarter, — Mechanical  and  Commercial  Trades  Introduced, — Division  of 
Town  and  Formation  of  Mansfield. — Various  Phases  of  Public  Interest. — 
Growth  of  the  Northeast  Section,  called  Canada  Parish. — Society  Organi- 
zation,— Probate  Court  Established, — Some  Prominent  Families. — Windham 
made  Shiretown.— Attempts  at  Manufacturing. — Scotland  Society  Organ- 
ized.— Town  Action. — Schools. — Early  Taverns. — Prosperity  of  the  Town. — 
Industries. — Under  the  "War  Clouds. — Removal  of  the  Courts. — Reduction  of 
Territory. — Through  the  Revolution. — Material  Prosperity. — Social  Innova- 
tions.— Roads  and  Bridges. 

'^'^HE  tOAvn  of  Windham,  one  of  the  smallest  in  geographical 


size,  but  the  largest  in  population,  wealth  and  business  im- 


portance, occupies  the  extreme  southwest  corner  of  Wind- 
ham county.  Its  area  is  about  tAvo  and  three-fourths  square 
miles.  The  beautiful  valley  of  the  Wiilimantic  river  extends 
along  the  southern  part,  entering  at  the  extreme  western  point 
and  leaving  at  the  southeastern  corner.  This  river  affords 
abundant  water  power  for  many  factories,  and  to  this  circum- 
stance is  due  the  building  up  and  prosperity  of  the  town.  The 
Natchaug,  a  considerable  stream,  joins  it  a  short  distance  east 
of  the  borough  limits  of  Wiilimantic.  Back  from  the  river  the 
town  is  broken  into  successive  ridges  of  hills,  rising-  about  two 
hundred  feet  above  the  general  level  of  the  intervening  valleys. 
Besides  the  borough  of  Wiilimantic.  in  the  southwest  part,  the 
smaller  villages  of  North  Windham  in  the  northern  part,  South 
Windham  in  the  southern  part  and  Windham  in  the  central  part, 
are  in  this  town.  Otherwise  the  surface  of  the  town  is  mostly 
covered  with  forest  crrowth  which  affords  some  valuable  timber. 
The  agricultural  interests  of  the  town  are  not  prominent.  The 
New  York  &  New  Eno^land  railroad  extends  throuo-h  the  west- 
ern  and  northern  parts  and  the  Providence  Division  and  the 
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New  London  Northern  run  along  the  Willimantic  Yalley  in  the 
southern  part.  The  geographical  size  of  the  original  town  of 
Windham  has  been  greatly  diminished  by  the  formation  of  the 
towns  of  Scotland,  Hampton  and  Chaplin. 

The  acquisition  of  the  Indian  title  to  the  territory  occupied  by 
Windham  has  been  set  forth  in  a  previous  chapter  so  fully  that 
it  will  only  be  necessary  here  to  repeat  that  the  territory  in  ques- 
tion was  a  gift  by  will  of  the  Indian  Joshua  to  sixteen  gentlemen 
of  Norwich,  who  were  intrusted  with  the  business  of  settling  a 
plantation  upon  it.  The  first  settlement  upon  it  is  said  to  have 
been  made  by  one  John  Gates,  an  English  refugee,  in  the  au- 
tumn of  IGSS.  From  that,  settlement  progressed  slowly  for  three 
years,  when  there  were  upon  the  tract  about  thirty  settlers. 
None  of  the  men  named  in  the  bequest,  however,  became  actual 
settlers.  In  the  autumn  of  1091  application  was  made  for  a  town 
charter,  but  the  Q-rant  was  not  immediatelv  made.  In  the  fol- 
lowing  spring,  however,  the  petition  was  granted,  the  general 
court  of  Connecticut  on  the  12th  of  May,  1092,  enacting  that 
towmship  privileges  be  granted  to  the  petitioners,  and  that  the 
town  should  be  called  Windham.  These  petitioners  were  Joshua 
Ripley,  John  Cates,  Jeremiah  Ripley,  Jonathan  Crane,  Joseph 
Huntington,  AA^illiam  Backus,  Jonathan  Ginnings,  Thomas  Hun- 
tington, Richard  Hendee,  John  Backus  and  John  Larrabee. 

Under  the  new  charter  the  first  public  town  meeting  was  held 
June  12iii,  1C92.  By  this  time  four  more  had  been  added  to  the 
eleven  just  named.  These  were  John  Fitch,  who  had,  recently 
removed  to  the  Hither-place,  and  Jonathan  Hough,  Samuel  Hide 
and  John  Royce,  who  had.  established  a  settlement  in  the  distant 
Ponde-place.  At  the  first  town  meeting  Joshua  Ripley  was  chosen 
town  clerk  ;  Jeremiah  Ripley,  Jonathan  Crane  and  Jonathan 
Hough,  townsmen  ;  Thomas  Huntington  and  John  Royce,  sur- 
veyors; Joseph  Huntington,  Jonathan  Hough,  Samuel  Hide  and 
John  Fitch,  to  lay  out  highways,  A  committee  was  also  ap- 
pointed to  carry  on  negotiations  with  a  minister  in  regard  to 
settlement  among  them. 

Previous  to  the  settlement  of  a  minister  ^Ir.  Jabcz  Fitch  offici- 
ated as  religious  leader.  The  house  of  Mr.  John  Fitch,  the  latest 
and  probably  the  best  built  hotise  in  the  settlement,  was  selected 
to  be  the  meeting  house  until  other  provision  should  be  made. 
The  town  ordered  that  it  be  fortified  and  a  lean-to  built,  "  every 
man  doing  his  share  of  the  fortification."    During  the  summer 
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of  1C92  seYeral  new  inhabitants  remoYed  to  the  Ponde-place,  and 
considerable  progress  was  made  in  that  settlement,  and  alto- 
gether the  growth  of  the  settlement  was  such  that  at  its  town 
meeting  May  30th,  1G93,  the  list  of  approYed  inhabitants  num- 
bered twenty-two.  Their  names  were  :  Joshua  Ripley,  Jonathan 
Crane,  Jonathan  Ginnings  (or  Jennings),  Joseph  Huntington, 
Thomas  Huntington,  William  Backus,  John  Backus,  John  Lar- 
rabee,  Thomas  Bingham,  John  Rudd,  Jeremiah  Ripley,  John 
Gates,  Richard  Hendee,  James  Birchard,  Jonathan  Hough,  vSam- 
uel  Hide,  John  Royce,  Samuel  Birchard,  Robert  Wade,  Peter 
Grosse,  Samuel  Linkon  and  John  x\rnold. 

Of  these  twentv-two  inhabitants  the  last  eicrht  had  settled  at 
the  Ponde-place,  all  others  except  John  Larrabee  (who  kept  the 
ferry  between  the  two  settlements)  being  residents  of  the  Hither- 
place  or  southeast  quarter.  Thomas  Bingham,  who  had  removed 
from  Norwich  with  a  large  family  of  sons  and  daughters,  was  an 
important  acquisition  to  Windham.  He  purchased,  in  March,  1093, 
i  Gaptain  John  ^vlason's  first  lot  at  the  southeast  quarter,  being 
then  about  fifty  years  old.  His  oldest  daughter,  Islary,  had  mar- 
ried John  Backus  the  previous  summer.  John  Arnold  had  been 
a  schoolmaster  in  Norwich,  and  was  one  of  the  most  intelligent 
and  influential  of  the  Ponde-place  settlers.  Samuel  and  James 
Birchard  were  the  sons  of  John  Birchard,  one  of  the  Norwich 
legatees."  Improvem.ents  and  accommodations  kept  pace  with 
the  increase  of  population.  Great  care  was  taken  to  provide  for 
the  Ponde-place  people.  Sign  posts  were  ordered  against  Wil- 
liam Backus'  house  at  the  Hither-place,  and  Samuel  Hide's  at  the 
Ponde-place.  A  public  pound  was  provided  and  burying  grounds 
were  laid  out,  one  at  each  settlement.  Jonathan  Ginnings  and 
the  Ripleys  v/ere  granted  the  privilege  of  setting  up  a  saw  mill 
at  "No-man's-acre  Brook." 

During  that  summer  ( 1G93)  it  was  determined  that  the  dividing 
line  between  the  settlers  in  the  wilderness  from  Hartford  and 
from  Norwich  should  be  the  Willimantic  river,  the  Norwich 
people  holding  on  the  east  of  it  and  the  Hartford  people  holding 
on  the  west  of  it.  In  December  the  town  passed  regulations  in 
regard  to  fences,  cattle,  swine,  timber  and  the  warning  of  town 
meetings.  In  the  following  spring  we  have  the  first  record  of 
the  lay-out  of  a  highway.  This  was  ordered  through  Peter 
Grosse's  division,  extending  from  the  Ponde-place  to  the  Willi- 
mantic river  near  the  falls.    The  meadows  in  this  vicinity  fur- 
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nished  the  Windham  settlers  with  a  great  part  of  their  hay,  and 
to  facilitate  its  conveyance  this  highway  was  ordered  "  four  rods 
wide  from  the  hill  to  the  river,  seven  rods  wide  down  to  the 
meadow  and  four  rods  wide  between  meadow  and  fence."  Twelve 
acres  below  the  falls  were  allowed  to  Mr.  Crosse  in  compensation 
for  land  taken  up  by  this  highway. 

The  home  lots  laid  out  at  Willimantic  were  not  as  yet  taken 
up  by  the  proprietors,  and  in  April,  1694,  they  received  permis- 
sion from  the  town  to  exchange  them  for  allotments  "  at  or 
about  the  Crotch  of  the  river" — that  remarkable  curve  in  the 
Natchaug  near  its  junction  with  the  Willimantic,  also  known  as 
the  Horseshoe.  Seven  lots  were  now  laid  out  in  this  vicinity. 
Joshua  Ripley,  Samuel  Hide,  Joseph  Huntington,  Peter  Crosse 
and  Thomas  Bingham  were  appointed  a  committee  to  select  two 
lots  at  the  Crotch  of  the  River,"  one  for  the  minister  and  one 
for  the  ministry.  The  remaining  home  lots  were  sold  to  settlers, 
who  soon  took  possession.  Goodman  William  ^lore,  of  Nor- 
wich, purchased  a  lot  laid  out  to  William  Backus ;  Benjamin 
Millard,  also  from  Norwich,  bought  of  Thomas  Leffingwell  a 
thousand-acre  allotment  at  the  Horseshoe,  a  part  of  which  is 
still  held  by  his  descendants.  Benjamin  Howard  and  Joseph 
Gary,  of  Norwich,  and  John  Broughton,  of  Northampton,  soon 
settled  in  this  vicinity.  This  new  settlement  was  also  called 
"  The  Centre,"  from  its  position  between  the  older  ones,  and 
seamed  destined  for  a  time  to  become  the  most  important.  The 
seventh  lot  was  chosen  for  the  minister  and  the  sixth  for  the 
ministry,  and  great  efforts  were  made  to  have  the  meetinghouse 
built  upon  it. 

Windharn  had  previously  manifested  a  desire  to  be  annexed 
to  Hartford  county.  She  had  petitioned  the  general  court  to 
this  end,  and  in  ^lay,  1(304,  the  petition  was  granted,  and  this 
town  became  a  factor  of  Hartford  county.  The  town  Vv'as  now 
fairly  embarked  upon  its  career  of  ups  and  downs,  and  various 
experiences  common  to  the  towns  of  that  period  and  surround- 
ings. A  military  company  was  founded,  of  which  John  Fitch 
was  lieutenant,  Jonathan  Crane  was  ensign,  and  Samuel  Hide 
sergeant.  Training  days  were  inaugurated,  and  ever  after  cel- 
ebrated with  the  usual  hilarity.  Highv/ays  were  laid  out  such 
as  were  needed  "  on  or  about  the  hill  that  lies  west  of  the  Pond." 
A  custom  was  then  established  by  public  order,  that  at  subse- 
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quent  town  meetings  the  moderator  should  open  the  delibera- 
tions with  prayer. 

Let  us  now  turn  for  a  moment  to  notice  some  of  the  individ- 
ual members  that  were  swelling  the  body  corporate.  William 
and  Joseph  Hall,  Joshua  and  John  Allen,  Xathaniel  Eassett,  Ben- 
jamin Armstrong,  vSamuel  Gifford  and  Robert  Smith  were  now 
settled  at  the  Ponde  ;  the  Halls  having  come  from  Plymouth,  Bas- 
sett  from  Yarmouth,  and  the  others  probably  from  Norwich. 
Joseph  Dingley  now  occupied  the  allotment  purchased  by  Cap- 
tain vStandish.  William  Backus  exchanged  his  house  and  accom- 
modations at  the  Hither-place  for  Ensign  Crane's  grist  mil:. 
Crane  sold  the  house  and  lot  to  Exercise  Conant  in  169,"),  and 
Conant  conveyed  it  to  John  i\.bbe,  of  Wenham,  July  3d,  1606, 
for  £10  in  silver.  Samuel  Abbe,  probably  a  brother  of  John, 
purchased  half  an  allotment  and  half  a  house  at  the  Centre,  of 
Benjamin  Howard,  in  1607.  John  AValdo,  of  Boston,  a  reported 
descendant  of  Peter  Waldo,  of  Lyons,  purchased  an  allotment 
laid  out  to  Reverend  James  Fitch,  and  was  admitted  an  inhabit- 
ant here  in  1698.  William  Hide,  William  IMoulton,  Pliilip  Paine, 
John  Ashby,  Josiah  King^sley,  vSamuel  Storrs,  Samuel  Storrs,  Jr., 
Robert  and  Joseph  Llebard,  Isaac  ^lagoon,  John  Howard  and 
Thomas  Denham,  were  also  admitted  inhabitants  in  the  year 
1698,  or  before :  Shubael  Dimmock  in  1699.  and  Abraham 
Mitchell  in  1700.  James  Birchard  sold  his  right  to  Philip  Paine 
in  1606,  and  removed  to  the  AVest  Farms  of  Norwich.  vSamuel 
Abbe  died  a  few  months  after  his  arriA^al  here,  his  son  Samuel 
succeeded  to  his  estate  at  the  Centre,  and  his  widow  married 
Abraham  ^Mitchell.  John  Cates,  the  first  Windham  settler,  died 
in  the  stmimer  of  1607.  He  left  a  service  of  plate  for  the 
communion  service  of  the  church,  two  htmdred  acres  of  land 
in  trtist  for  the  poor,  and  two  hundred  acres  to  be  applied  to 
schools. 

The  town  officers  elected  for  the  year  1608  were  :  Joshua  Rip- 
ley, town  clerk  ;  Joseph  Dingley  and  Joseph  Hall,  collectors  for 
minister;  Thomas  Huntington  and  Jonathan  Ginnings,  fence 
viewers  for  south  end  of  town  ;  William  ]^Iore,  stirveyor  of  high- 
ways for  sotith  end  ;  Samuel  Lincoln,  surveyor  for  north  end  ; 
"William  Backtis,  potnid  keeper  and  hayward  for  the  great  field 
at  the  south  end  ;  Benjamin  ^Millard,  hayward  for  fields  at  Crotch 
of  River;  Lieutenant  Fitch  and  Samtiel  Birchard,  to  lay  otit 
land.    The  value  set  upon  allotments  at  this  time  was  £3o  each. 
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During  this  period  one  of  the  chief  questions  \vhich  agitated 
the  corporate  mind  ^vas  the  location  and  erection  of  a  meeting 
house  and  the  collection  of  taxes  to  pay  the  minister,  these 
things  being,  according  to  the  custom  and  sentiment  of  the  time, 
legitimately  under  the  care  of  the  town  in  its  capacity  as  a  po- 
litical organization.  After  much  social  commotion  on  the  sub- 
ject, a  site  was  decided  upon,  and  January  30th,  ITOO,  the  front 
part  of  William  Backus's  home  lot  at  the  southeast  quarter  was 
purchased  by  ^Ir.  Whiting  and  Ensign.  Crane,  and  made  over  by 
them  to  the  town,  for  a  "  meeting-house  plat  or  common."  This 
was  the  nucleus  of  Windham  Green,  on  which  the  first  meeting 
house  w^as  soon  after  erected.  The  thousand-acre  right  which 
had  been  reserved  for  the  minister  was  soon  aftervv-ard  made 
over  to  Reverend  Mr.  Whiting,  the  first  settled  minister  of  this 
town  church,  a  more  detailed  account  of  which  will  be  given  in 
its  appropriate  place. 

The  territory  of  this  town  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of 
two  considerable  tracts  of  adjacent  land.  The  tract  which  lay 
between  the  former  bounds  of  the  town  and  the  limit  of  Xor- 
wich,  called  the  ^Mamosqueage  lands,  reserved  by  Joshua  for  the 
benefit  of  his  children,  was  contested  byOwaneco,  and  only  after 
a  long  and  troublesome  controversy  secured  by  Joshua's  son, 
Abimileck,  who  sold  it  to  John  Clark  and  Thomas  Buckingham. 
This  tract,  embracing  about  ten  thousand  acres,  lying  west  of 
Nipmuck  path,  was  purchased  in  169S  by  Messrs.  Crane  and 
Huntington,  in  behalf  of  the  proprietors  of  Windham,  and  in 
1700  made  over  to  Rev-erend  Sam.uel  Whiting  and  Jonathan 
Crane,  who  assumed  the  whole  charge  of  it,  laying  it  out  in 
shares  and  selling  ii  to  settlers.  Their  right  was  challenged  by 
Lieutenant  Daniel  2vIason,  who  had  received  a  deed  of  the  land 
from  Owaneco,  and  in  spite  of  the  decision  adjudging  it  to  Abim- 
ileck, IMason  in  1701  openly  proclaimed  his  right  to  the  lands  at 
Mamosqueage,  and  warned  all  people  against  cumbering  the 
same.  In  September  of  that  a  ear,  however,  the  general  court 
confirmed  the  land  to  .Messrs.  Whiting  and  Crane  and  granted 
them  a  patent  for  it.  The  other  tract  referred  to  was  the  broad 
stretch  of  meadows  west  of  the  Willimantic  river,  which  was 
not  included  in  the  former  Q^rant  to  Windham  or  to  Lebanon. 
Residents  of  both  these  towns  had  purchased  land  in  this  section, 
and  as  settlers  took  possession  the  qtiestion  arose  as  to  which 
town  they  belonged.  Upon  application  to  the  general  court,  a 
17 
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committee  was  sent  to  consider  the  situation  and  report.  Upon 
their  report  it  was  decided  that  the  tract  in  question  should  be 
attached  to  Windham,  which  decision  appears  to  have  been 
agreeable  to  all  concerned.  The  boundary  line  between  the  two 
towns  was  satisfactorily  and  permanently  settled  by  a  commit, 
tee  from  each  town,  September  23d,  170]. 

About  the  year  1700,  settlement  in  the  quarter  now  known  as 
Scotland  was  begun  by  Isaac  Magoon,  who  had  been  admitted  as 
an  inhabitant  in  1G9S.  A  hundred-acre  division  of  lands  in  the 
town  was  made  in  1700,  each  proprietor  being  allowed  consider- 
able of  latitude  in  his  choice  of  location,  with  certain  qualifica- 
tions, one  of  which  \va.s  that  they  were  not  to  choose  land  within 
one  mile  of  the  meeting  house. 

With  the  increase  of  population  came  the  establishment  of 
various  trades  and  enterprises  for  the  benefit,  real  or  imaginary, 
of  the  people.  In  1700,  Benjamin  Millard  was  allowed  to  set  up 
the  trade  of  a  tanner.  Lieutenant  Crane  received  permission 
from  the  court  at  Hartford  "  to  keep  a  public  victualing  house 
for  the  entertainment  of  strangers  and  travelers  and  the  retail- 
ing of  strong  drink."  Sergeant  Hide  had  license  to  keep  an  or- 
dinary at  the  Ponde,  and  "  retale  his  mathagiline  so  far  as 
y^  towne  have  power."  Liberty  to  build  a  saw  mill  on  Goodman 
Hebard's  brook,  and  the  privilege  of  the  stream  for  damming  or 
ponding,"  was  grouted  to  several  petitioners,  or,  "  if  that  would 
not  answer,  take  any  other  stream."  It  was  decided  that  the 
miller  should  grind  corn  for  the  people  every  Monday  and  Tues- 
day, and  if  more  was  brought  than  he  could  grind  in  the  speci- 
fied days,  he  was  to  keep  on  grinding  till  all  was  finished.  In 
December,  1702,  the  town  for  the  first  time  made  provision  for 
a  school,  directing  the  selectmen  to  agree  with  a  school  master 
or  mistrees,  the  "  scollars  to  pay  what  the  rate  falls  short." 

Soon  after  this  it  began  to  appear  to  the  people  that  the  town 
was  too  large  to  be  advantageously  managed  under  one  local 
government.  I*kIovements  toward  division  which  began  in  1701 
were  consummated  in  May,  1703,  by  the  division  of  the  territory 
into  two  parts,  called  the  northern  and  southern  parts,  though 
more  properly  they  were  the  eastern  and  western.  The  western 
part  of  the  town,  comprising  forty-one  square  iniles,  was  erected 
into  the  township  of  Mansfield.  Apart  of  its  original  territory 
is  now  included  in  Chaplin.  x\  patent  was  granted  by  the  gen- 
eral court  to  the  new  town  of  Mansfield,  likewise  a  new  patent 
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to  the  town  of  Windham,  thus  reconstructed  of  one-half  of  the 
original  Joshua's  tract  and  the  Clark  and  Buckingham  tract 
added  to  it. 

The  town  thus  reduced  in  size  was  able  to  give  closer  atten- 
tion to  the  details  of  its  own  territory  and  organization.  The 
boundary  line  on  the  east  was  for  many  years  a  matter  of  disa- 
greement and  litigation  with  Canterbury.  In  1703  the  town  also 
agreed  to  have  but  one  "  ordinary  "  within  it ;  that  one  to  be 
kept  by  Lieutenant  Crane.  Lieutenant  Fitch  was  chosen  town 
clerk  at  this  time,  a  position  which  he  continued  to  hold  for 
many  years.  When  the  Indian  war  broke  out  in  1704,  the  free- 
holders were  all  required  to  remain  in  the  town  under  penalty 
of  forfeiture  of  their  estates,  or  a  fme  of  ten  pounds  to  be  lev- 
ied on  any  other  male  persons,  not  freeholders,  over  sixteen 
years  of  age,  who  should  leave  the  place.  Knapsacks,  hatchets 
and  snowshoes  were  provided  by  the  selectmen,  to  be  ready  for 
emergencies,  and  ten  pounds  in  silver  were  expended  for  a  stock 
of  ammunition.  The  militia  Y^as  reorganized,  Windham  now 
having  population  sufficient  to  form  a  full  train  band.  John 
Fitch  was  appointed  captain,  Jonathan  Crane  lieutenant,  and 
Joseph  Cary  ensign.  A  v/atch  was  maintained  along  the  front- 
iers, and  houses  were  fortified  according  to  law,  but  the  threat- 
ened danger  passed  \vithout  giving  the  people  any  serious  in- 
convenience. In  1705  an  allotment  of  four  hundred  acres  to 
the  right  was  made,  to  be  laid  out  west  of  the  tract  adjoining 
Canterbury  \vhich  was  in  dispute  with  that  town.  The  disputed 
tract  was  also  laid  out,  Windham  vigorously  persisting  in  exer- 
cising possession  of  it.  This  disputed  land  Y'as  a  gore  piece  ly- 
ing between  two  lines  Y'hich  had  been  run  as  the  eastern  bound- 
ary of  Windham.  Tlie  west  line  was  the  line  run  by  Bushnell 
according  to  the  direction  of  L^ncas,  as  the  eastern  boundary  of 
Joshua's  tract,  and  it  followed  the  Nipmuck  path,  running  a  lit- 
tle west  of  south.  The  east  line  was  a  due  south  line  from  Ap- 
paquage,  which  had  been  run  in  1091  by  a  committee  appointed 
to  run  out  the  east  line  of  the  town.  At  that  time  there  Y'as  no 
settlement  claiming  on  the  east  of  Windham,  so  the  last  men- 
tioned line  remained  undisputed  until  1700,Y'hen  Plainfield,  be- 
ing laid  out,  claimed  to  the  Xipmuck  path.  The  settlement  of 
what  is  now  Scotland  was  at  this  time  steadily  increasing,  and 
the  value  of  land  was  rising.  Saw  mills  and  grist  mills  were 
erected  on  the  poY'erful  stream  near  Willimantic  falls.    But  the 
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settlement  at  the  "Crotch,"  which  had  promised  to  become  the 
center,  ceased  to  hold  its  precedence,  and  with  the  removal  of 
the  g-atherings  for  public  worship  to  other  parts  of  the  town,  fell 
into  comparative  obscurity.  Two  of  its  settlers,  Broughton  and 
HoAvard,  removed  to  other  parts  of  the  town,  and  their  home- 
steads passed  to  other  permanent  residents.  Mr,  Whiting  still 
occupied  the  house  built  for  him,  but  no  village  grew  up  around 
it.    A  twenty-acre  land  division  was  laid  out  here  in  1707. 

In  1706  a  division  of  four  hundred  acres  to  the  right,  in  the 
northeast  part  of  the  town,  was  laid  out.  In  January,  1709, 
David  Canada,  William  Shaw,  Robert  ]\Ioulton  and  Edward  Col- 
burn,  all  of  Salem,  purchased  one  hundred  acres  of  land  on  both 
sides  of  Little  river,  of  William  ^lore,  for  £23,  and  began  the 
settlement  of  a  remote  section,  which  is  now  included  m  the 
township  of  Hampton.  A  road  passing  through  "the  burnt 
cedar  swamp,"  led  from  Windham  to  this  settlement,  and  thence 
to  the  old  Connecticut  Path.  That  part  of  the  town  known  as 
Windham  Green  soon  became  the  chief  center  of  business  and 
public  affairs.  Here  were  gathered  together  the  principal  offi- 
cial men  of  the  town,  the  meeting  house,  school,  shops,  training 
field  and  Lieutenant  Crane's  "ordinary,"  as  the  tavern  was  called. 

By  a  land  distribution  in  171*2  the  northeast  section  of  the 
town  was  opened  for  settlement.  This  section  gained  steadily 
in  population  and  importance,  notwithstanding  its  remoteness 
and  difficulty  of  access.  Its  soil  was  good  and  land  was  cheap, 
its  situation  pleasant  and  the  outlook  commanding.  This  sec- 
tion, then  called  Canada  Parish,  now  known  as  Plampton.  soon 
became  so  strong  as  to  warrant  the  organization  of  its  people 
into  a  distinct  society.  This  vras  done  under  an  act  of  the  assem- 
bly in  1717.  In  171S  this  parish  was  also  granted  liberty  to 
organize  and  maintain  a  military  company  within  its  borders. 
The  people  of  the  parish  were  also  empowered  to  levy  an  annual 
tax  for  the  parish  expenses,  of  ten  shillings  on  every  hundred 
acres  of  unimproved  land  lying  within  its  borders.  This  was 
strongly  objected  to  by  the  Windham  proprietors  living  in  other 
parts  of  the  tOAvn  who  owned  land  in  this  section.  Their  objec- 
tions, however,  were  over-ruled  by  the  assembly,  but  they  never- 
theless caused  a  crreat  deal  of  trouble  to  the  new  societv  in  col- 
lecting  such  taxes. 

About  the  year  112o  the  poptilation  of  the  Windham  town 
was  rapidly  increasing.    vSo  great  was  the  increase  in  Canada 
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parish  that  a  full  military  company  was  formed  there,  with 
Stephen  Howard  for  captain,  Nathaniel  King-sbury  for  lieuten- 
ant, and  Samuel  Gardner  for  ensign,  and  sixty  privates  between 
the  ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty.  Schools  were  also  provided  there 
and  selectmen,  surveyors  and  other  officers  were  chosen  for  that 
section,  so  that  the  parish  was  every  way  well  established  and 
accommodated,  and  its  inhabitants  only  needed  to  repair  to 
Windham  Green  for  town  meetings.  The  society  had  been 
granted  respite  from  paying  taxes  toward  the  general  expenses 
of  the  colony  for  four  years,  in  accordance  with  the  usual  custom 
of  dealing  with  young  organizations.  But  drought,  short  crops 
and  other  discouragements  prompted  the  Canada  people  to  ask 
the  further  favor  of  the  assembly  in  this  direction.  In  response 
that  body  granted  one  year  and  no  more,"  after  vrhich  the 
society  was  expected  to  pay  its  share  of  the  common  expenses. 

During  the  early  half  of  the  last  century  the  town  grew 
apace.  Settlement  at  Scotland  progressed  as  did  also  that  at 
AVindham  Green.  A  court  of  probate  was  established  here  in 
October,  1719,  for  the  towns  of  Windham,  Lebanon,  Coventry, 
Mansfield,  Canterbury,  Plainfield,  Killingly,  Pomifret  and  Ash- 
ford,  and  this  added  much  to  its  business  and  importance.  Cap- 
tain John  Fitch,  already  the  honored  town  clerk  of  Windham, 
was  appointed  the  first  judge  of  probate,  still  retaining,  how- 
ever, his  clerkship.  In  1721  the  town  street  was  widened  to 
eight  rods  from  the  southeast  corner  of  Deacon  Bingham's 
house-lot  to  the  northeast  corner  of  Gentleman  Mitchell's  house. 
A  new  pound  was  built  near  the  meeting  house.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  town  had  now  increased  so  that  a  second  military 
company  was  organized,  wiih  Eleazer  Carey  for  captain,  Edward 
Waldo  for  lieutenant,  and  Nathaniel  Rudd  for  ensign.  Jeremiah 
Ripley  was  then  lieutenant  of  the  first  company. 

The  sons  of  the  first  settlers  were  now  active  in  public  affairs. 
Jonathan  Huntington,  son  of  Joseph,  was  practicing  medicine, 
the  first  regular  physician  of  Windham  town.  His  brother 
Joseph  had  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Joshua  Ripley. 
Joshua  Ripley,  Jr.,  married  a  daughter  of  John  Backus.  John 
Backus,  Jr..  married  a  daughter  of  ]\Ir.  Whiting.  Jonathan 
Crane's  son  Isaac,  married  Ruth  Waldo,  of  Scotland.  Among 
the  new  inhabitants  of  Windham  was  Thomas  Dyer,  who 
removed  hither  in  171.*),  when  twentv-one  vears  of  ai^'e,  mar- 
ried  Lydia,  daughter  of  John  Backus,  was  first  a  shoemaker 
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and  farmer,  but  soon  engaged  in  public  affairs  and  became  one 
of  the  most  prominent  and  wealthy  citizens  of  the  town. 
Eleazer  Carey,  nephew  of  Deacon  Joseph  Carey,  removed  to 
Windham  in  171S.    Deacon  Joseph  died  in  1722. 

John  and  Samuel  Abbe  were  among'  the  very  early  settlers  of 
this  town,  and  the  name  has  been  a  prominent,  influential  and 
respected  one  in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  town.  Through 
the  male  and  female  branches  the  blood  has  been  widely  dissemi- 
nated, and  is  diffused  through  ahnost  the  entire  range  of  AVind- 
ham  families.  It  is  supposed  that  they  came  from  Wenham, 
Mass.,  their  ancestors  having  come  from  the  county  of  Norfolk, 
England.  John  purchased  of  Lieutenant  Exercise  Conant  the 
seventh  home-lot  at  Windham  Centre  with  a  house  on  the  west 
side  of  the  town  street  and  the  thousand-acre  riQ-ht  belono-inp-  to 
it,  Jtily  3d,  169G,  all  for  seventy  pounds  in  silver.  He  was  ad- 
mitted an  inhabitant  December  9th  of  the  same  year,  and  was 
one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Windham  church,  organized 
in  1700.  He  died  suddenly  December  lltli  of  the  same  year. 
vSamuel  Abbe,  brother  of  the  last  mentioned,  bought  of  Benja- 
min Howard  of  Windham,  for  £22,  10s.,  one  half  an  allotment 
of  land — a  five  hundred  acre  right— being  number  two  at  the 
Centre,  with  half  the  house,  etc.  He  was  admitted  an  inhabi- 
tant December  21st,  1697,  and  became  the  ancestor  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  Windham  Abbes,  and  all  of  the  name 
now  living  in  Windham  or  vicinity  are  descended  from  him. 
He  died  at  Windham  in  ^larch,  1G98.  One  of  his  female  de- 
scendants, Rachel  Abbe  in  173S-9  married  General  Samuel 
McClellan,  and  so  became  the  great-grandmother  of  the  late 
General  George  B.  ^vlcClellan,  of  national  renovrn.  I'aul  and  Phil- 
lip Abbot  came  from  Andover,  ]\[ass.,  and  settled  here,  in  the 
section  of  the  town  now  Hampton,  about  17:?2.  Their  descend- 
ants have  been  largely  involved  in  the  history  of  this  town. 
Joseph  Allen,  the  ancestor  of  representatives  of  the  same  name 
still  living  in  this  town  and  Scotland,  bought  land  in  this  tOAvn. 
now  Scotland,  January  13th,  1731.  Samuel  Ashley  in  April, 
1717,  purchased  two  htmdred  acres  of  John  Fitch  in  the  north- 
east part  of  Windham,  on  both  sides  of  Little  river.  This 
homestead  farm  is  in  the  North  Bigelow  district  in  Hampton, 
and  has  remained  in  the  family  ever  since.  Jonathan  Babcock  was 
probably  the  second  permanent  settler  of  that  portion  of  Wind- 
ham which  is  now  included  in  the  village  of  Willimantic.  He  was 
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the  common  ancestor  of  most  of  the  Coventry  and  ^lansfield 
Babcocks.  He  bought  the  thousand-acre  right  T,vhich  had  been 
laid  out  by  Captain  John  !vIason  and  had  passed  through  several 
hands  previous  to  his  purchase  in  1700.  The  home  farm,  con- 
taining 154  acres,  had  been  laid  out  on  this  right,  April  17th, 
1706.  It  lay  just  beyond  the  western  limits  of  the  borough  of 
Willimantic,  near  the  village  cemetery,  and  the  first  house 
erected  upon  it  was  probably  the  second  one  built  in  Williman- 
tic. Babcock  was  admitted  as  an  inhabitant  in  1711.  William 
Backus  settled  in  Windham  as  early  as  1693.  His  father, 
Lieutenant  William  Backus,  was  one  of  the  oriorinal  Norwich 
legatees  of  Joshua,  and  had  three  of  the  thousand-acre  shares, 
one  of  which  he  gave  to  his  son  William,  of  whom  we  are  speak- 
ing. The  home  lot  was  number  seven,  at  Windham  Centre. 
It  was  in  the  center  of  the  present  village  of  Windham.  One 
acre  of  it  was  purchased,  January  30th,  1700,  by  Reverend  vSam- 
uel  Whiting  and  Ensign  Jonathan  Crane,  and  presented  by 
them  to  the  town  for  a  "  Meetinof  Plot  or  Common."  This  was 
the  original  "Windham  Green."  Many  of  the  descendants  of 
this  settler  still  remain.  Deacon  John  Baker,  probably  son  of 
Samuel  Baker  of  Hull  and  Barnstable,  came  to  Windham  with 
his  sons  Samuel  and  John  (as  is  supposed),  at  some  time  before 
1746,  and  located  in  that  part  of  Windham  now  the  south  part 
of  Scotland.  When  the  descendants  had  become  somewhat 
numerous  the  place  where  the  families  settled  was  called  Baker 
Town." 

In  1726  the  courts  of  the  new  county  of  Windham  were  held 
in  this  town.  Being  thus  made  the  shiretown  its  prosperity  re- 
ceived a  fresh  impetus.  The  growth  of  the  village  at  Windham 
Green  was  especially  quickened.  The  court  house  and  jail  were 
soon  erected,  with  stores,  taverns  and  numerous  private  residen- 
ces, and  much  business,  private  as  well  as  public,  centered  here. 
A  grammar  school,  authorized  by  the  general  court,  was  estab- 
lished  after  some  delay.  Improvements  were  also  in  progress 
throughout  the  town.  Ichabod  Warner,  in  1727,  was  allowed  to 
make  a  dam  across  Pigeon  Swamp  brook,  and  John  ]\larcy  and 
Seth  Palmer  to  make  one  on  ^lerrick's  brook.  The  first  dam 
was  built  across  the  Willimantic  the  same  year,  near  the  site  of 
the  present  stone  dam  of  the  Linen  Company.  The  Iron  Works 
bridge  was  also  erected.  The  forge  and  the  iron  works  were  at 
that  time  in  operation,  but  from  the  frequent  change  of  owners 
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we  judge  that  they  were  not  very  successful.  Badg-er  soon  sold 
his  share  to  Ebenezer  Hartshorn,  son  of  Thomas,  the  first  Y\\l- 
limantic  mill  owner.  Hartshorn  conveyed  it  to  Joshua  Ripley, 
and  he  to  Thomas  Dyer,  together  with  the  adjacent  dwelling 
house,  yiciy  27th,  1731.  Dyer  retained  it  till  173o,  and  then  sold 
out  to  Hathaway,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  company.  These 
Willimantic  Iron  Works  were  maintained  many  years,  and  em- 
ployed a  number  of  laborers,  but  were  never  very  thriving. 
The  privilege  occupied  so  early  by  Thomas  Hartshorn  was  made 
over  by  him  to  his  son  Ebenezer,  of  Charlestown,  who  in  1729 
sold  the  grist  mill,  saw  mill,  water  privilege  and  forty-acre  lot 
to  Joseph  Martin  of  Lebanon,  for  £410.  Thomas  Hartshorn, 
the  first  settler  of  Willimantic,  then  purchased  a  house  of  Ebene- 
zer Jennings,  and  removed  to  Windham  Centre.  An  early  set- 
tler in  this  vicinity,  not  previously  recorded,  was  Stephen,  son  of 
the  Captain  John  Drown,  who  received  a  thousand-acre  right 
from  Captain  Samuel  ^lason  in  1G77.  The  home  lot  pertaining 
to  this  right  was  laid  out  in  1700,  abutting  southeast  on  Willi- 
mantic river,  near  the  northern  boundary  of  the  town,  and  was 
improved  and  occupied  prior  to  1720,  by  vStephen  Brown. 

The  vScotland  settlement  was  rapidly  growing  in  strength, 
and  with  its  growth  developed  the  desire  to  becomxC  a  distinct 
society.  Ecclesiastical  organization  was  the  basis  of  civil  or- 
ganization, and  the  Scotland  settlers  as  early  as  1720  began  to 
discuss  the  question  of  being  independent  of  the  other  part  of 
the  town.  In  2^1ay,  1732,  that  part  of  the  town  was  endowed 
with  society  privileges  by  act  of  the  general  court.  Further 
particulars  concerning  it  will  be  found  in  connection  with  the 
history  of  the  town  of  Scotland. 

The  growth  of  the  town  required  an  enlargement  of  the  num- 
ber of  town  officers.  In  1740  there  were  chosen  a  town  clerk 
and  treasurer,  five  selectmen,  three  collectors  oi  town  rates,  four 
constables,  six  grand  jurors,  seven  listers,  four  branders,  three 
leather  sealers,  six  fence  viewers,  eight  tithing  men  and  ten  sur- 
veyors. Penalties  at  this  time  were  extremely  severe.  Heavy 
fines,  whippings  and  imprisonment  were  administered  for  slight 
offenses.  Those  unable  to  pay  fines  and  lawful  debts  were  often 
bound  out  as  servants.  In  one  case  a  year's  service  satisfied  a 
judgment  of  /"23.  In  another  case  it  took  five  and  a  half  years 
to  satisfy  a  debt  of  £^(1  Another  was  bound  servant  for  eight 
years  for    debt  of  ^120. 
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An  intimation  of  the  progress  of  education  in  the  town  is  fur- 
nished us  in  the  records  of  1700,  which  tell  us  that  a  good  gram- 
mar school  was  ordered  to  be  kept  the  whole  of  every  year  "  by 
a  master  able  and  sufficient  for  that  purpose."  This  school  was 
moved  about  from  one  society  to  another,  each  of  the  three  so- 
cieties in  the  town  being  entitled  to  have  the  school  kept  within 
its  bounds  during  a  portion  of  the  year,  corresponding  to  the 
proportion  of  money  contributed  by  it  to  the  support  of  the  school, 
the  basis  of  both  being  their  lists  of  property  valuation. 

Jonathan  Trumbull  was  judge  of  the  probate  district  of  Wind- 
ham in  1746.  John  Ripley  was  chosen  town  treasurer  in  1750. 
vSamuel  Gray  succeeded  Eliphalet  Dyer  as  town  clerk  in  1755.  A 
receiver  of  provisions  for  the  colony  tax,  an  excise  collector  and 
a  packer  of  tobacco  were  now  added  to  the  town  officers.  The 
deputies  sent  by  Windham  to  the  general  court  between  1746 
and  1700  were  Thom.as  iJyer,  Eleazer  Gary,  Jabez  Huntington, 
Eliphalet  Dyer,  Jonathan  Huntington,  Nathaniel  Skiff ,  Jedediah 
Elderkin,  Nathaniel  Wales,  Thomas  Stedmian,  Jonathan  Rudd, 
Joseph  Kingsbury,  Samuel  ^Murdoch  and  Samuel  Gray. 

Among  the  tavern  keepers  scattered  over  the  town  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  were  James  Brewster,  David  Riple3% 
John  Backus,  Eleazer  twitch,  Isaac  Warner,  P3enjamin  Lathrop 
and  Isaac  Parish,  The  social  life  of  the  town  was  said  to  be  at 
that  time  ver}^  hilarious  and  enjoyable.  Nearly  all  the  families 
in  the  town  were  connected  bv  intermarriao-e,  and  the  most 
friendly  and  open  intercourse  was  maintained.  A  free  and 
generous  hospitality  prevailed  among  all  ckasses.  I\Icrry-mak- 
ings  of  every  description  were  frequent.  The  residents  of 
Windham  Green  were  especially  noted  for  love  of  fun  and 
frolic,  bantering  and  jesting.  Traditions  of  these  golden  days 
represent  Windham  with  her  two  parishes  like  Judah  and  Israel 
in  the  days  of  Solomon — "  many  as  the  sand  which  is  by  the  sea 
in  multitude,  eating  and  drinking,  and  making  m.erry." 

During  this  period  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  Windham 
was  marked.  Even  by  contemporary  judges  it  was  estimated  to 
surpass  in  prominence,  and  rapidity  of  growth  and  commercial 
activity,  every  other  inland  town  in  the  colony.  About  1760 
it  had  four  well  trained  military  companies,  four  meeting  houses, 
the  county  buildings,  a  number  of  stores  and  taverns,  and  many 
handsome  private  residences.  The  following  list  of  town 
officers  for  the  year  1700  will  be  of  interest,  both  in  showing 
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the  number  of  officers  required  by  the  tov.-n  government  and 
the  men  who  were  in  active  life  at  the  time  to  fill  these  offices : 
Doctor  Joshua  Elderkin,  moderator;  Samuel  Gray,  tOAvn  clerk 
(chosen  first  in  175^)  in  place  of  Eliphalet  Dyer,  who  had  gone 
into  the  army,  and  retained  in  office  more  than  thirty  years) ; 
Captain  Samuel  ]\Iurdock,  (jeorge  ]\Iartin,  Captain  Henry  Silsby, 
Samuel  Webb,  Lieutenant  Prince  Tracy ,^  selectmen  ;  Hezekiah 
Manning,  Paul  Hebard,  Abiel  Abbott,  constables  and  collectors 
of  town  rates  ;  Joshua  Reed,  Hezekiah  Huntington,  Nathaniel 
Lord,  John  ^^lanning,  grand  jurymen  ;  AVilliam  Warner,  Nath- 
aniel Wales  2d,  Nathaniel  Warren,  John  Clark,  Joseph  Burnham, 
Nathan  Luce,  Joseph  2vLinning,  tithing-meii  ;  Benjamin  Lathrop, 
Jonathan  Babcock,  James  Flint,  Jonathan  Burnap,  Nathaniel 
Mosely,  Andrew  Burnham,  Joseph  Woodward,  listers;  Edward 
Brown,  Ebenezer  Fitch,  Ebenezer  Bingham,  john  Bass,  Isaac 
Andrus,  Gideon  Hebard,  Thomas  Tracy, Samuel  Murdoch, 
Nathaniel  Huntington,  Daniel  Martin,  Jeremiah  Clark,  Zebadiah 
Coburn,  Stephen  Park,  Jeremiah  Ltley,  William  Holt,  Josiah 
Hammond,  Simon  Wood,  Joshua  Farnbain,  John  ^Manning,  Jos- 
eph Woodward,  Richard  Kimball,  Jonathan  Ltice,  Joseph  Gin- 
nings,  highway  surveyors :  Samuel  Webb,  Edward  Brown,  Wil- 
liam Durkee,  Lsaac  Ringe,  John  Webb,  David  Ripley,  fence 
viewers ;  Hezekiah  Huntington,  John  Fuller,  Elisha  Palmer,  Jr., 
Eleazer  Palmer,  branders  and  tollers ;  Edward  Brown,  Isaac 
Ringe,  Reuben  Robinson,  leather  sealers;  Joseph  Huntington, 
Joseph  Sessions,  Elisha  Palmer,  Jr.,  pound  keepers  ;  Joseph 
Huntington,  Jeremiah  Durkee.  Joseph  ^Manning,  packers  ;  vSam- 
uel  Gray,  town  treasurer  ;  Elijah  Bingham  and  Thomas  Tracy, 
to  take  care  of  the  town  bridge  ;  James  Flint,  receiver  of  pro- 
vision paid  for  discharge  of  colony  tax  ;  John  Abbe,  collector  of 
excise  ;  Hezekiah  Planning  and  Shtibael  Palmer,  stirveyors  and 
packers  of  tobacco. 

In  the  revival  of  btisiness  following  the  "close  of  the  French 
war,  Windham  actively  participated.  Some  enterprising  local 
merchants  opened  commercial  exchange  with  the  West  Indies, 
and  by  this  means  a  market  was  provided  for  the  products  of 
the  town.  Under  this  stinuilus  much  attention  was  given  to 
wool  growing,  the  culture  of  hemp,  flax  and  tobacco,  and  the 
making  of  cheese  and  butter.  Great  flocks  of  sheep  and  herds 
of  cattle  ranged  over  Windham  pastures  and  commons.  Wheat 
and  other  cereals  were  extensively  grown  and  exported,  and  so 
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the  agricultural  prosperity  of  the  town  continued'  until  the  for- 
eign trade  was  choked  by  English  exactions.  Then  the  Wind- 
ham people  turned  their  energies  to  manufactures.  John  Brown 
of  Willimantic,  in  addition  to  other  branches  of  business,  manu- 
factured potash  and  refined  saltpetre.  Rzekiel  Gary  carried  on 
his  trade  as  tanner  and  currier  in  this  vicinity.  Colonel  Elder- 
kin,  among  his  other  avocations,  interested  himself  in  silk  cul- 
ture, and  set  out  a  fine  orchard  of  mulberry  trees  in  the  south 
part  of  Windham.  His  efforts  reached  a  moderate  degree  of 
success,  and  he  was  able  to  make  a  strong,  coarse  silk,  which  was 
used  for  handkerchiefs  and  vestings. 

Through  the  gloomy  days  of  the  revolution  Windham  shared 
the  hardships  and  burdens  common  to  all  the  towns  of  the  county. 
From  her  prominent  position  as  the  shiretown  of  the  county, 
she  saw  much  of  the  military  activity  and  public  demonstrations 
of  the  people,  not  only  of  this  town  but  of  other  neighboring- 
towns  ;  and  bravely  did  the  people  of  the  town  of  Windham 
maintain  their  prominent  position  as  the  banner  town  of  the 
county.  The  conditions  of  the  war  have  been  so  fully  reviewed 
as  to  the  whole  county  that  it  seems  unnecessary  to  go  over  the 
ground  as  to  the  details  of  this  particular  town.  After  the  war 
was  over,  and  when  the  federal  constitution  was  presented  to 
the  people  for  adoption,  Windham,  having  appointed  a  day  for 
its  special  consideration,  after  a  lengthy  and  able  discussion  of 
the  question,  resolved  that  the  proposed  constitution,  being  a 
subject  to  be  acted  upon  by  a  state  convention,  it  was  not  proper 
for  the  town  to  pass  any.  vote  upon  it.  There  were  during  sev- 
eral years  succeeding  the  war  many  returned  soldiers  about 
town  destitute  of  emplr)yment,  and  many  idlers  hanging  about 
the  village  without  regular  business,  depending  mostly  upon  jobs 
at  court  sessions,  and  the  town  considered  it  necessary  to  instruct 
its  selectmen  "to  attend  vigilantly  to  the  laws  respecting  idle- 
ness,bad  husbandry  and  t:ivern  haunting,  and  see  that  the  same  be 
carried  into  effectual  execution  against  such  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  as  shall  in  future  be  oruiltv  of  a  breach  of  said  law." 
With  the  revival  of  business  and  the  improvement  of  finances 
this  charge  became  less  needful.  The  pressure  of  English  re- 
striction having  been  removed,  the  various  industries  initiated 
in  Windham  before  the  war  were  now  resumed  with  redoubled 
spirit.  Great  attention  was  given  to  stock  raising  and  dairy 
manufactures.    A  large  surplus  of  beef  and  pork  was  barreled 
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on  the  farms  for  niarket,  and  cheese  became  so  plentiful  that 
a  speculator  could  somiCtimes  buy  a  hundred  thousand  pounds 
in  a  neighborhood."  Wool  was  produced  in  considerable  quan- 
tities, and  many  of  the  industrious  women  of  the  town  found 
profitable  employment  in  knitting  stockings  and  mittens,  which 
found  their  way  to  the  New  York  market.  It  is  estimated  that 
this  industry  annually  brought  several  thousand  dollars  into 
the  town.  As  an  instance  of  the  business  of  importance  carried 
on  at  Windham  may  be  mentioned  the  drug  business  established 
by  Doctor  Benjamin  Dyer,  who  claimed  to  have  the  largest  as- 
sortment of  oroods  in  that  line  to  be  found  in  eastern  Connec- 
ticut.  Among  his  stock  might  be  found  at  one  time  a  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  of  wafers,  an  article  which  Avas  in  every  day 
use  at  that  time,  but  now  almost  unknown.  His  trade  extended 
to  all  the  physicians  in  the  surrounding  country.  At  one  time 
he  was  accustomed  to  import  goods  directly  from  London.  ]Man- 
ufactures  were  also  progressing.  Up  to  January  1st,  1795,  the 
people  were  supplied  with  mail  from  Norwich,  but  on  the  date 
mentioned  a  post  office  was  opened  at  Windham  Green,  John 
Byrne  being  postmaster.  Residents  of  all  the  neighboring  towns 
now  received  mail  throuQ-h  this  olfice.  Letters  for  Ash  ford, 
Brooklyn,  Canterbury,  Hampton,  ]\Iansfield,  Killingly,  and  even 
distant  Thompson,  were  advertised  in  the  Wvidhani  Herald,  which 
had  been  started  in  1791,  and  was  published  by  the  postmaster. 

Thus  for  many  years  Windham  maintained  her  position  of 
prominence  among  Windham  county  towns  ;  but  in  1S20  the 
courts  were  transferred  to  Brooklyn,  as  being  a  more  central 
point  in  the  county.  This  was  not  done  without  many  years' 
effort  and  agitation  of  the  question.  xVs  early  as  1S17  public 
meetings  were  held  and  arguments  presented  for  and  against 
different  sites.  The  question  was  referred  to  a  committee,  and 
upon  their  report  the  assembly,  }^Lay  29th,  1819,  provided  that  as 
soon  as  a  court  house  and  jail  should  be  erected  in  Brooklyn, 
without  being  any  direct  tax  upon  the  county,  and  the  buildings 
approved  by  the  judges  of  the  county  and  superior  courts  re- 
spectively, the  courts  should  be  held  there,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  county  buildings  and  land  given  up  at  the  old  county  seat 
should  be  the  property  of  the  town  of  Windham.  xVfter  consid- 
erable difficulty  the  necessary  funds  were  raised  and  the  build- 
ings erected.  They  were  approved  by  Chief  Justice  Stephen  T. 
Hosmer  and  Judge  John  T.  Peters,  July  2Gth,  1820.  Windham 
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made  a  strong  effort  to  obtain  half-shire  priYileges,  but  without 
success.  Then  the  glory  of  Windham  Green  began  to  fade.  In 
addition  to  the  loss  of  all  the  patronage  brought  to  it  by  the 
county  business,  the  upspringing  of  manufacturing  enterprises 
at  Willimantic  Falls  was  drawing  business  rapidly  away  from 
the  old  to  a  new  center.  The ''Green,"  howcYcr,  still  kept  its 
place  as  the  head  of  the  town,  exercising  its  ancient  sway  over 
the  border  villages.  Their  growth  at  first  added  in  some  respects 
to  the  importance  of  the  mother  settlement.  Proprietors  and 
managers  of  Willimantic  factories  found  pleasant  homes  at  Wind- 
ham Green,  and  Windham's  six  stores,  bank,  probate  and  town 
clerk's  offices,  accommodated  all  the  villao-es.  But  this  favor  was 
only  temporary,  for  the  demands  of  the  growing  center  of  Wil- 
limantic  were  rapidly  growing  stronger  and  she  could  not  long 
withstand  them.  Gradually  her  stores,  public  offices  and  busi- 
ness interests  lapsed  to  the  borough. 

The  original  territory  of  Windham  has  been  reduced  several 
times.  In  1703  nearly  one-half  of  it  was  taken  by  the  formation 
of  Mansfield  ;  in  1786  the  northern  part  was  taken  by  the  form- 
ation of  Hampton  ;  in  1822  it  was  further  reduced  by  the  forma- 
tion of  Chaplin  ;  and  again  in  1857  a  large  part  of  its  remaining 
territory  was  taken  to  form  the  town  of  Scotland. 

During  the  early  years  of  this  town,  the  boundary  dispute 
wdth  Canterbury  on  the  east  was  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  an- 
noyance. From  time  to  time  the  vexed  question  broke  out 
afresh,  Avith  ever-increasing  bitterness  and  violence.  Various 
legal  decisions  adjudged  the  disputed  land  to  Canterbury,  but 
w^ere  not  recognized  by  Windham,  who  continued  to  retain  it 
in  possession,  and  kept  an  agent  constantly  in  the  field  to  de- 
fend the  claim  before  the  courts  and  the  assembly.  Another 
grievance  was  the  diminution  of  its  territory.  The  growing 
population  could  barely  find  room  for  the  exercise  of  its  energies 
upon  its  own  soil.  It  is  true  there  was  land  enough  in  the  town, 
but  much  of  it  was  unavailable  hillsides,  and  still  more  was  held 
by  speculators,  who  then  as  now  were  a  burden  upon  the  devel- 
opment of  the  country.  As  a  result,  many  of  the  young  men, 
and  even  the  growing  families,  emigrated  to  otlier  localities 
w^here  the  conditions  were  more  favorable.  ^lany  valued  fam- 
ilies were  lost  to  churches  and  town  by  the  rage  for  emigration. 
The  children  of  Wyoming  emigrants  returned  to  Susquehanna 
valley,  and  gained  possession  of  the  lands  claimed  by  their 
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fathers.  Representatives  of  the  old  "Windham  families  were 
scattered  abroad  in  all  parts  of  the  opening-  republic.  Thus  mat- 
ters continued  for  half  a  century,  until  the  census  disclosed  an 
actual  decline  in  the  population,  amounting-  in  the  decade  be- 
tween 170')  and  1800  to  one  hundred  and  twenty. 

During  the  long  and  trying  struggle  of  the  revolution  the  old 
town  of  Windham  acquitted  herself  nobly,  fully  sustaining  her 
reputation  for  patriotic  devotion,  and  even  gaining  many  fresh 
laurels  to  add  to  her  already  honorable  reputation.  When  the 
port  of  Boston  was  formally  closed  by  the  British  parliament  the 
people  of  this  towm  in  public  meeting  passed  vehement  expres- 
sions of  the  popular  sentiment,  asking  the  general  assembly  to 
appoint  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer,  that  the  impending  calamities 
might  be  averted,  calling  also  for  a  general  congress  of  the  colo- 
nies, and  condemning  the  East  India  Company  and  their  action 
in  the  East  Indies  in  most  extravagant  terms,  a  single  sentence 
of  which  we  quote  by  way  of  illustration:  "Let  the  Spanish 
barbarities  in  ^Mexico,  and  the  name  of  Cortez  sink  in  everlast- 
ing oblivion,  while  such  more  recent  superior  cruelties  bear 
away  the  palm  in  the  late  annals  of  their  rapine  and  cruelty." 
The  sentiment  of  that  miceting  found  expression  in  language  so 
noble  and  pathetic  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  preserving  some 
of  its  most  striking  passages.  "  Let  us,  dear  fellow  Americans, 
for  a  few  years  at  least,  abandon  that  narrow,  contracted  princi- 
ple of  self-love,  which  is  the  source  of  every  vice  ;  let  us  once 
feel  for  our  country  and  posterity ;  let  our  hearts  expand  and 
dilate  with  the  noble  and  generous  sentiments  of  benevolence, 
though  attended  with  the  severer  virtue  of  self-denial.  The 
blessings  of  Heaven  attending,  America  is  saved ;  children  yet 
unborn  will  rise  and  call  you  blessed  ;  the  present  generation 
will,  by  future — to  the  latest  period  of  American  glory — be  ex- 
tolled and  celebrated  as  the  happy  instruments,  under  God,  of 
delivering  millions  from  thraldom  and  slavery,  and  secure  per- 
manent freedom  and  liberty  to  America."  At  that  meeting  the 
people  at  once  set  about  the  practical  demonstration  of  the  sen- 
timent which  they  so  nobly  uttered.  Nine  of  their  most  respected 
citizens,  from  different  parts  of  the  town,  viz. :  Samuel  Gray, 
Nathaniel  Wales,  Ebenezer  Devotion,  Ebenezer  Mosely,  Hezekiah 
Bissel,  Joseph  Ginnings,  W^illiam  Durkee,  John  Howard  and 
Hezekiah  Manning,  were  appointed  a  committee  of  correspond'- 
ence,  and  authorized  to  procure  subscriptions  for  the  aid  of  Bos- 
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ton.  Their  appeal  was  most  effectual.  The  fields  and  hills  of 
Windham  abounded  with  fine  flocks  of  sheep,  and  the  generous 
owners  of  them,  whether  rich  or  poor,  were  ready  to  contribute 
from  them  to  make  up  a  flock,  which,  within  five  days  were  on 
the  road  to  Boston.  With  them  was  sent  a  letter,  abounding-  in 
expressions  of  sympathy  and  encouragement,  exhorting  the 
people  of  Boston  to  stand  true  to  the  common  cause  of  opposi- 
tion against  the  tyranny  of  the  British  parliament.  This  was 
the  first  contribution  from  outside  towns  to  reach  Boston  in  that 
hour  of  emergency,  and  thus  to  Windham  belongs  the  signal 
honor  of  leadinir  the  towns  of  New  Eno-land  in  a  voluntary 
movement  for  the  relief  of  oppressed  FJoston,  and  indeed  we 
might  say  taking  the  first  practical  steps  in  the  direction  of 
American  independence.  The  town  of  Boston  received  the  gift 
with  gratitude,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  vote  of  the 
town  passed  Jtily  4th,  1774  : 

That  the  thanks  of  this  town  be,  and  hereby  are  given  to  our 
worthy  friends,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Windham,  Con- 
necticut colony,  for  the  kind  and  generous  assistance  they  have 
granted  this  town  under  its  present  distress  and  calamity  in  vol- 
untarily sending  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  sheep  as  a  present 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  distressed  inhabitants  of  this  place, 
who  by  a  late  oppressive  and  cruel  act  of  parliament  for  block- 
ing up  the  harbor  of  Boston  are  prevented  getting  subsistence 
for  themselves  and  families." 

In  subsequent  events  the  town  of  Windham  participated  with 
other  towns  of  the  county  whose  action  in  general  has  been 
already  noticed  in  another  chapter.  In  1775,  Windham  was 
represented  in  the  general  congress  at  Philadelphia,  by  Colonel 
Dyer,  and  the  action  of  that  body  was  reviewed  in  town  meet- 
ing December  5th,  with  the  resulting  vote  "  That  this  town  does 
accept,  approve  and  adopt  the  doings  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress held  at  Philadelphia  in  September  last,  and  agree  and 
oblige  ourselves  religiously  to  keep  and  observe  the  same." 

In  1777  the  depreciation  of  the  currency  became  a  cause  of 
great  distress  and  general  embarrassment,  and  regulations  were 
attempted  to  stay  the  evils  resulting  therefrom.  Windham 
voted  Ivlarch  24th,  That  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  will  with 
one  consent  join  with,  and  support  to  the  utmost  of  their  power 
in  carrying  into  execution  the  laws  made  for  regulating  and 
affixing  the  prices  of  certain  articles."   The  town  also  appointed 
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a  committee  to  provide  necessaries  for  the  families  of  soldiers 
belonging-  to  the  town,  who  should  go  into  any  of  the  conti- 
nental armies.  In  the  spring  of  the  following  year  the  quota 
of  this  town  was  thirty-seven  men.  A  bounty  of  six  pounds 
was  offered  every  man  who  would  enlist  for  one  year,  and  this 
in  addition  to  a  like  sum  offered  by  the  state,  and  twelve  pounds 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  besides  forty  shillings  a  month,  "all  in 
lawful  money."  To  meet  this  outlay  a  rate  of  sixpence  on  all 
the  polls  and  ratable  estates  was  levied,  to  be  paid  in  beef,  pork, 
flour  and  other  articles  of  produce. 

Messrs.  Elderkin  and  Gray  had  a  powder  mill  in  the  town,ard 
considerable  supplies  were  manufactured  here,  and  Hezekiah 
Huntington  carried  on  the  manufacture  and  repair  of  fire-arms 
at  Willimantic,  so  it  will  be  seen  this  town  was  an  important 
factor  among  its  sister  towns  in  the  great  struggle.  Town  action 
was  unanimous.  No  attempt  was  made  to  evade  military  or 
civil  requisitions.  The  leaders  kept  their  post  and  the  people 
faithfully  upheld  them.  That  spirit  of  detraction  and  suspicion 
which  often  wrought  such  mischief  in  the  patriotic  ranks  was 
here  denounced  and  held  in  abeyance.  Many  anecdotes  of  re- 
markable performances  are  preserved,  some  of  the  more  notable 
ones  being  ably  told  by  Miss  Fuller  in  another  chapter  of  this 
work. 

The  "grand  list  "  of  this  town  in  1775  showed  a  valuation  of 
thirty-two  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  pounds,  ten 
shillings,  scA-en  pence.  At  that  time  the  population  consisted  of 
three  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-scAxn  whites,  and  ninety- 
one  negroes.  Among  this  population  were  many  honored  names, 
but  after  the  revolution  they  soon  passed  off  the  stage  of  action: 
having:  served  their  o-eneration,  thev  rested  from  their  labors, 
while  their  works  followed  them.  Among  such  examples  were 
Colonel  Ebenezer  Gray,  who  after  suffering  greatly  from  disease 
contracted  in  the  service  of  his  country  during  the  war,  died  in 
1795,  greatly  respected  and  beloved.  With  other  Windham  offi- 
cers he  was  an  honored  member  of  the  Cincinnati  Society,  an 
organization  having  for  its  object  the  perpetuation  of  revolu- 
tionary friendships  and  associations,  and  the  relief  of  widov  s 
and  orphans  of  those  who  had  fallen.  His  brother  Thomas 
Gray,  physician  and  merchant,  died  in  1702.  Colonel  Jedidiah 
Elderkin  died  in  1794,  Deacon  Eleazer  Fitch  in  ISOu,  Elder  Ben- 
jamin Lathrop  in  1804  and  Samuel  Linkon,  in  the  one  hundred 
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and  second  year  of  his  age,  in  1794.  Arthur  Bibbins,  another 
centenarian,  though  he  had  ncnxr  known  a  sick  day,  was  thrown 
from  his  horse,  receiving  injuries  which  caused  his  death,  as  we 
might  say,  prematurely,  at  the  age  of  about  one  hundred  and 
two  years.  Colonel  Dyer,  far  advanced  in  years,  but  still  hale 
and  hearty,  though  retired  from  active  participation  in  public 
affairs,  might  often  be  seen  on  Windham  street  raising  his  earn- 
est protest  against  the  alarming  growth  of  radicalism,  Jacobin- 
ism, infidelity  and  immorality.  The  new  generation  of  men  in 
active  life  taking  the  places  of  those  honored  veterans  were 
Swift,  the  compiler  of  a  famous  Digest  of  the  laws  of  Connec- 
ticut ;  "  lawyers  Samuel  Perkins,  John  Baldwin  and  David  W. 
Young;  Henry  Webb,  high '  sheriff ;  Charles  Abbe,  deputy 
sheriff';  Phinehas  Abbe,  jailer  ;  William  Williams,  chief  judge 
of  the  county  court,  succeeded  in  ISOO  by  Thomas  Grosvenor  of 
Pomfret ;  and  vSamuel  Gray,  clerk  of  the  courts.  In  the  year 
1800  the  "grand  list"  of  the  town  amounted  to  §04,272.20,  and 
the  population  was  2,G44. 

At  Windham  Green  trade  and  business  continued  lively.  The 
introduction  of  wagons  with  four  wheels,  which  occurred  about 
1809,  was  an  episode  of  wonderful  interest.  Roger  Huntington 
owned  the  first  one  brought  into  town,  and  in  September  of  the 
year  mentioned  he  sent  it  up  to  Leicester,  after  a  load  of  hand 
and  machine  cards.  The  lads  who  drove  the  horse,  George  Webb 
and  Thomas  Gray,  found  themselves  the  objects  of  great  curi- 
osity. People  on  the  road  everywhere  stopped  to  look  at  them, 
and  women  and  children  flocked  to  the  doors  and  Avindows  as  if 
a  menagerie  was  passing.  i\t  Woodstock  a  crowd  gathered 
around  them  to  examine  the  new  vehicle,  that  they  predicted 
was  destined  to  kill  all  the  horses.  One  man  had  seen  such  a 
thing  before,  in  Plartford,  "and  tlie  horse  drawing  it  was  nearly 
fagged  to  death."  When  Leicester  was  reached  at  three  o'clock, 
the  wagon  having  been  driven  from  Pomfret  that  morning,  it 
was  found  that  the  horse  was  neither  dead  nor  badly  tired.  On 
their  return  the  next  day  'Squire  ]\IcClellan  and  other  Wood- 
stock people  came  out  to  see  them,  and  as  the  horse  had  traveled 
over  twenty  miles  with  a  load  of  cards  and  still  appeared  fresh, 
they  decided  that  perhaps  such  wagons  might  come  into  use 
after  all." 

Projects  for  village  improvement  excited  much  discussion  in 
the  early  years  of  the  present  century.    An  Aqueduct  Comipany 
18 
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was  formed  in  1807,  ^Yhich  by  bringing-  water  into  the  town 
street  by  means  of  pipes  laid  under  the  ground,  aceomplished  a 
great  public  benefit.  The  men  composing  this  company  were 
Jabez  Clark,  Benjamin  Dyer,  Elisha  White,  John  and  Charles 
Taintor,  John  Staniford,  Jr.,  Benjamin  Brewster,  Samuel  Gray, 
John  Byrne  and  Henry  Webb.  The  consent  of  the  town  to 
needed  improYements  in  this  central  district  was  often  difficult 
to  obtain,  consequently  an  act  of  incorporation  was  asked  for 
and  granted,  with  power  to  enact  by-laws  within  certain  limits 
and  to  maintain  a  clerk.  This  was  accomplished  in  1814.  Cat- 
tle and  geese  were  now  forbidden  the  roads,  and  encroachments 
upon  the  highways  were  remoYcd.  Ancient  grants  allowing  tan- 
works,  shops  and  houses  on  the  public  highw^ays  were  rcYoked. 
Shad  and  salmon  were  up  to  this  time  quite  numerous  in  the 
Willimantic  river,  and  fishing  for  them  was  a  much  relished  and 
exciting  sport. 

But  a  few  years  later  the  energies  of  Windham  were  concen- 
trated upon  the  vital  question  of  the  county  seat.  When  this 
was  decided  against  her,  and  the  courts  removed  to  Brooklyn, 
still  Windham  contended  for  half  shire  privileges,  and  long  and 
earnestly  was  this  contest  maintained.  But  at  last  Windham 
was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  inevitable,  and  accepting  the  situa- 
tion she  then  turned  her  attention  to  new  channels  of  enterprise 
and  new  sources  of  prosperity,  which  were  in  a  short  time  des- 
tined to  prove  far  more  fruitful  than  that  which  she  so  reluc- 
tantly surrendered. 

Roads  and  bridges  were  among  the  most  important  public  im- 
provements for  which  the  people  of  the  town  had  to  provide. 
The  Willimantic  was  a  vigorous  stream  and  the  preservation  of 
bridges  over  it  required  vigilance  and  outlay  of  money  and 
labor.  The  Xatchaug  was  also  a  difficult  river  to  cross.  At  first 
no  attempt  vras  made  to  bridge  it,  but  it  was  crossed  by  a  ferry. 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  town  on  this  subject  was  passed  in 
August,  l(jd'2,  to  the  effect  ''That  thirty-five  acres  of  upland  and 
five  of  meadow  be  sequestered  upon  the  account  of  a  ferry — land 
to  be  laid  out  between  ye  two  riding-places."  Twenty-five  acres 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  above  the  upper  "  riding-place  " 
wxre  ordered  to  be  "  measured  and  laid  out  to  John  Larrabee, 
upon  condition  that  he  keep  the  ferry  seven  years,  with  a  good 
and  sufficient  canoe  upon  his  own  cost,  and  in  case  the  towns 
shall  see  cause  to  make  a  boat,  this  likewise  to  be  kept  and  main- 
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tained  by  him  for  the  time  aforesaid,  his  charge  being- two-pence 
a  head  for  single  persons ;  hors  and  man  carried  over  in  the 
boat — four-pence."  The  conditions  of  the  grant  were  probably 
carried  out.  But  the  ferry  was  probably  not  satisfactory.  It 
was  too  slow,  and  its  operation  might  be  impeded  or  obstructed 
by  too  many  circumstances.  In  Februar}',  160.">,  a  committee 
was  appointed  "  to  choose  a  place  on  the  Natchauge  river  for  a 
sufheient  bridge  suitable  for  man  and  beast  to  pass  with  a  load, 
the  selectmen  to  agree  with  men  to  make  it,  lay  a  rate  for  the 
same  and  find  help  to  raise  the  bridge."  This  bridge  was  built 
by  Robert  Fenton,  for  the  sum  of  fourteen  poimds. 

Traveling  facilities  up  to  this  time  had  received  but  little  at- 
tention. This  bridge  had  been  built  and  the  one  road  which 
passed  over  it  had  been  laid  out.  The  only  other  roads  were 
those  marked  out  by  the  first  surveyors  of  the  tract  and  as  yet 
but  vaguely  defined  and  unimproved.  The  road  from  the  Crotch 
or  Centre,  to  Windham  Green,  it  is  said,  was  never  regularly  laid 
out,  but  gradually  developed  from  an  original  foot-path.  Rude 
bridle-paths  and  foot-trails  led  from  the  settlements  to  the  mills, 
the  meadows,  the  cedar  swamp  and  the  otitlying  parts  of  the 
town. 

In  1713  the  highway  surveyors  were  ordered  to  portion  out  the 
town  for  convenience  in  mending  highways.  Joseph  Dingley 
was  appointed  ''to  call  out  the  inhabitants  east  of  the  Williman- 
tic  and  north  from  meeting  house  ;  "  Stephen  Tracey  to  call  out 
those  who  dwelt  west  of  the  Willimantic  and  Shetucket ;  John 
Burnap  and  John  Bemis  were  to  warn  all  who  lived  east  from 
John  Ormsbee's,  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  tract; 
while  to  Richard  xVbbe  was  assigned  "  all  south  of  meeting 
house."  Liberty  was  also  given  to  Piainfield  proprietors  "  to 
join  their  field  with  that  of  proprietors  south  and  west  of  She- 
tucket river,  so  that  the  highway  by  that  liver  to  the  mill  and 
that  over  the  upper  riding-place  to  Norwich  mig-ht  be  pent-ways 
— provided  Piainfield  makes  and  maintains  good,  handy  gates." 

In  1746  the  matter  of  the  public  highAvays  appears  to  have 
fallen  into  neglect.  In  that  year  Isaac  Burnap  and  Joseph  Hunt- 
ington were  appointed  a  committee  to  provide  suitable  accom- 
modations for  all  the  people  of  the  town  to  travel  to  the  several 
places  of  public  worship."  The  bridge  across  the  Shetucket, 
between  Windham  and  Lebanon,  which  had  for  many  ye/irs  been 
maintained  by  private  enterprise,  was  consigned  to  the  care  of 
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Windham  in  1735,  by  an  act  of  the  assembly.  Robert  Hebard, 
Jr.,  was  chosen  by  the  town  to  inspect  and  take  care  of  it. 

The  burden  of  bridL,^e  making,  always  heavy  in  Windham, 
was  greatly  augmented  by  the  increase  of  travel  consequent 
upon  the  popular  emigration  to  Wyoming  and  other  new  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  An  extraordinary  flood  and  great  accumu- 
lation of  ice  in  1771  demolished  and  carried  away  nearly  every 
bridge  in  the  whole  county,  making  a  clean  sweep  of  the  Xat- 
chaug,  Willimantic  and  Shetucket.  xVs  these  bridges  were  upon 
public  highways  much  frequented  by  trains  of  emigrants  travel- 
ing from  other  towns  of  this  colony,  as  well  as  Rhode  Island, 
to  parts  of  ^lassachusetts,  New  Hampshire  and  New  York,  the 
authorities  of  this  town  refused  to  reconstruct  them  without  aid 
from  other  quarters.  Several  roads  were  thus  rendered  impas- 
sable, travelers  were  compelled  to  go  many  miles  out  of  their 
way  to  fmd  suitable  fording  places,  and  were  then  often  flung 
from  their  horses  and  placed  in  imminent  danger  of  drowning. 
Complaints  were  laid  before  the  general  assembly  in  regard 
to  the  refusal  of  Windham  to  rebuild  her  bridges.  In  answer 
the  town  replied  that  within  a  few  years  five  large  bridges  had 
been  built  at  an  expense  of  £800,  all  of  which  had  been  swept 
away  by  the  floods ;  that  the  floods  seemed  to  be  increasing  in 
frequency  and  force,  and  that  these  bridges  were  more  for  the 
accommodation  of  other  towns  than  Windham.  Relief  was 
therefore  petitioned.  This,  however,  was  denied,  and  the  town 
was  ordered  to  rebuild  and  maintain  a  bridge  over  the  Shetucket 
on  the  road  from  Windham  to  Hartford,  known  as  the  Old 
Town  bridge,  and  another  over  the  Willimantic  called  the  Iron 
Works  bridge.  ^Mansfield  was  directed  to  rebuild  the  bridge 
over  the  Natchaug.  In  1774  the  town  of  Windham  was  ordered 
to  build  and  maintain  a  bridge  over  tlie  Shetucket  upon  a  road 
lately  laid  out  to  New  Hampshire,  to  accommodate  the  travel  to 
the  new  coUec^e  in  Hanover. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  considerable  at- 
tention was  renewed  in  behalf  of  the  improvement  of  highways. 
The  town  was  divided  into  districts  for  the  purpose,  these  dis- 
tricts being  made  identical  with  the  school  districts,  and  author- 
ity was  obtained  to  levy  a  tax  to  keep  the  roads  in  order.  The 
organization  of  turnpike  companies  now  began  to  agitate  the 
public  mind.  The  Windham  Turnpike  Company  was  organized 
in  1799,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  turnpike  from  Plain- 
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field  to  Coventry,  past  Windham  court  house.  The  orig;inal 
members  of  the  company  were  Jeremiah  Ripley,  Timothy  Lar- 
rabee,  !Moses  Cleveland,  Luther  Payne  and  James  Gordon,  the 
charter  being-  granted  to  them  and  their  associates.  This  turn- 
pike became  a  part  of  the  great  thoroughfare  bet\Yeen  Hartford 
and  Providence.  Efforts  were  made  by  the  town  to  compel  this 
company  to  lay  its  road  over  the  Shetucket  where  the  bridge  was 
alf^^dy  standing,  so  as  to  place  upon  the  company  the  burden  of 
maintainino:  the  brido:e  to  the  relief  of  the  town,  but  anew  cross- 
ing  was  determined  upon  by  the  company,  and  the  old  town 
bridge  was  in  ISOG  abandoned.  The  Windham  and  IMansfield 
Turnpike  Society  was  incorporated  in  1800,  having  for  its  object 
the  opening  of  a  turnpike  from  Joshua  Hide's  dwelling  house 
in  Franklin  to  the  meeting  house  in  Stafford,  connecting  vrith  a 
turnpike  leading  from  New  London  and  Norwich.  The  leading 
men  in  this  enterprise  were  Timothy  Larrabee,  Charles  Taintor, 
Eleazer  Huntington  and  P.oger  Waldo.  Some  other  turnpike 
projects  were  opposed  by  this  town  with  such  energ}'  that  they 
were  abandoned,  or  at  least  diverted  from  the  desio-ned  course. 
A  proposed  turnpike  from  the  Massachusetts  line  to  New  Lon- 
don VN^as  projected  to  run  through  vScotland  parish,  but  this  town 
opposed  it  so  vigorously  that  it  was  laid  out  further  eastward. 
Another  road  was  planned  to  run  from  Woodstock  through  Ash- 
ford  and  ^Mansfield  to  Windham  court  house,  but  this  also  was 
defeated  by  Windham.  The  town,  however,  manifested  a  favor- 
able spirit  towa.rd  its  local  roads  and  bridges.  At  the  request  of 
Joseph  vSkiff  and  others,  the  Horseshoe  bridge  was  taken  under 
the  charge  of  the  town,  and  two  hundred  dollars  were  appro- 
priated from  its  treasury  for  reducing  the  hills  and  mending  the 
road  from  Scotland  meeting  house  to  Jared  Webb's. 

Still,  as  the  years  advanced,  additional  r3sponsibilities  forced 
themselves  upon  the  town,  in  the  line  of  road  and  bridge  main- 
tenance. Five  great  bridges,  requiring  constant  supervision 
and  frequent  repairs  or  renewal,  were  not  sufiicieiit  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  growing  communities.  The  growing  village  around 
Taintor  &  Badger's  paper  mill  required  a  new  bridge  and  a  bet- 
ter road  to  Willimantic.  A  new  turnpike  to  Killingly,  and  other 
roads,  were  demanded.  The  petition  for  a  bridge  and  road 
from  the  paper  mill^  referred  to  above,  heade-d  by  John  Taintor, 
was  opposed  by  a  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose  in  1815, 
but  without  avail,  and  in  1818  the  selectmen  were  authorized  to 
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contract  for  the  building  of  Horseshoe  bridge  over  the  Natchaug 
river  on  the  road  leading  to  the  paper  mill.  The  six  bridges 
thus  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  town  were  placed  in  charge 
of  overseers,  as  follows :  Manning  s  bridge,  Nathaniel  Wales ; 
Newtown  bridge,  Zenas  Howes ;  the  Iron  Works  bridge,  Alfred 
Young;  the  Horseshoe  bridge,  Waldo  Gary;  Badger's  bridge, 
Edmond  Badger;  the  Island  bridge,  Joshua  Smith.  A  few  years 
later  two  new  bridges  over  ^lerrick's  brook  were  granted  tOwScot- 
land ;  one  near  John  Burnett's  house,  called  Church  bridge,  and 
the  other  near  Zaccheus  Waldo's  mill.  Willimantic  manufac- 
turers in  1S20  petitioned  for  roads  and  bridges  to  accommodate 
more  fully  the  needs  of  their  growing  business,  but  for  a  time 
such  matters  were  compelled  to  wait  while  the  entire  energies  of 
the  town  were  eneasfed  in  the  contest  for  the  court  house.  But 
after  that  absorbing  question  was  decided  they  were  able  to  gain 
a  hearino;.  A  new  bridsfcwas  built  to  accommodate  the  Wind- 
ham  Company,  and  the  old  public  highway  was  widened  and 
transformed  into  Main  street  of  the  village  of  Willimantic,  and 
along  its  sides  buildings  for  stores  and  other  public  uses  soon 
sprang  up.  "  ' 


CHAPTER  XV. 
THE  TOWN  OF  V/INDHAM  (Concluded). 


Employing  a  Minister. — Buildinp;  a  Church. — Withdrawal  of  Mansfield. — Succes- 
sive Pastors. — The  Separate  Movement. — Religious  Declension. — The  Father 
of  President  Cleveland. — Gradual  Dissolving  of  the  Town  Church  into  the 
Windham  Centre  (local)  Church.— Schools  of  the  Town. — Early  Newspaper. 
— Old-time  Taverns.— Manufacturing  Begun. — Gunpowder,  Sdk  and  Paper. 
— Windham  Centre. — Ometery. — Congregational,  Episcopal  and  Baptist 
(vhurches. — South  Windham. — Manufacturing  Enterprises. — Congregational 
Church. — North  Windham. — Mamifactories. — Church,  Cemetery  and  School. 
— Biographical  Sketches. 

THE  civil  and  ecclesiastical  association  of  the  people  kept 
pace,  each  with  the  other,  so  uniformly  that  it  is  hard  to 
tell  definitely  which  one  took  the  lead.  We  have  endeav- 
ored to  notice  in  the  preceding  chapter^the  founding  and  growth 
of  the  town  of  Windham  in  its  civil  capacity.  We  shall  now 
turn- our  attention  to  a  brief  review  of  its  founding  and  growth 
as  an  ecclesiastical  body.  Having  held  its  first  town  meeting 
June  12th,  1G02,  the  town  was  not  complete  until  a  Gospel  min- 
ister was  settled  among  the  people.  This,  in  fact,  was  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  conditions  of  the  charter  granted  by  the 
general  court  of  Connecticut  on  the  12th  of  ^May,  preceding,  the 
lano^uao^e  of  v;hich  ran  as  folloAvs :  ''And  the  inhabitants  are 
obliged  to  improve  their  utmost  endeavor  to  procure  and  main- 
tain an  able  and  faithful  ministry  in  the  place,  and  bear  all  other 
town  charo^es  as  the  law  directs." 

In  pursuance  of  this  requirement  the  town,  at  its  first  town 
meeting,  after  asking  advice  of  a  Mr.  Fitch,  probably  Reverend 
James  Fitch,  appointed  a  committee  to  go  to  IMilford  and  ar- 
range, if  possible,  for  the  services  of  Reverend  vSamuel  Whiting 
as  a  minister  to  the  town.  Pending  such  negotiations,  religious 
services  were  conducted  by  ^Ir.  Jabez  Fitch,  at  his  own  house. 
After  repeated  applications  ^ir.  Whiting  was  induced  to  accept 
the  proffered  position,  and  began  his  ministry  on  the  first  day  of 
January,  1003.    In  appropriate  liarmony  with  the  circumstances 
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he  began  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  month  and  year  by  preach- 
ing from  the  first  verse  of  the  first  book  of  the  Bible.  His  stip- 
ulated salary  for  the  first  half  year  was  twenty  pounds  in  pro- 
vision pay  and  four  pounds  in  silver.  Collectors  were  duly  au- 
thorized by  the  town  to  collect  the  rate  "  and  if  need  be  sue  or 
distrain  for  it."  His  labors  seem  to  have  proved  satisfactory, 
and  during  the  year  it  was  determined  to  offer  him,  as  a  more 
permanent  inducement  to  remain  with  them,  an  allotment 
through  the  several  divisions  of  land  that  should  be  afterward 
made,  and  fifty  pounds  salary,  and  to  build  for  him  a  house  two 
stories  high  and  eighteen  feet  square,  "said  house  in  capacity 
like  Joseph  Dingley's,  provided  he  would  stay  four  years."  ^Ir. 
Whiting  accepted  the  oft'er.  In  1G94  it  was  decided  that  services 
should  be  held  three  Sabbaths  at  the  Hither  Place  and  two  vSab- 
baths  at  the  north  end  of  the  town.  ^Ir.  AVhitine  was  a  vounor 
man,  a  son  of  Reverend  John  Whiting,  of  Hartford,  and  as  yet 
unmarried.  In  1G94  the  town  aQ:reed,  amonor  other  encourao-ingf 
inducements,  to  increase  his  salary  if  he  would  ccmtinue,  so  as 
to  make  it  sixty  pounds  a  year  for  three  years,  seventy  pounds  a 
year  for  the  next  three  years,  and  eighty  pounds  a  year  for  the 
following  three  years. 

Up  to  this  time  the  town  had  no  meeting  house.  Early  in  100.5 
an  attempt  was  made  to  find  a  place  to  erect  such  a  building. 
A  committee  was  instructed  to  measure  the  town  from  north  to 
south,  where  the  path  goes,  and  so  to  find  the  senter  for  meet- 
ing house."  Two  settlements,  "  four  miles  apart  and  with  a  bad 
river  between,"  were  to  be  accommodated.  The  spot  determined 
upon  as  most  desirable  was  at  the  Crotch  or  Horseshoe,  where 
a  little  settlement  was  then  jnst  commencing.  Its  prospective 
selection  as  the  site  of  the  meeting  house  drew  other  settlers  to 
it  and  increased  its  importance.  Here  the  minister's  house  was 
built  in  1G9G,  and  here  also  divine  service  was  held  durino-  the 
following  winter,  in  the  house  of  Goodman  }^Iore.  This  arrange- 
ment was  adopted  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  ^Ir.  Whit- 
ney. The  ancient  "Crotch  "  in  later  years  is  known  as  "Brick- 
top." 

The  people  of  the  southeast  quarter  objected  to  building  a 
meeting  house  at  the  intermediate  point,  believing  that  they 
Vv'ere  able,  or  soon  would  be,  to  build  a  house  of  worship  in  their 
own  locality.  They  therefore  favored  a  division  of  the  town 
into  two  parishes,  at  least  as  far  as  the  erection  of  houses  of  wor- 
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ship  was  concerned,  even  though  they  should  both  unite  in  the 
support  of  the  same  minister.  But  the  people  of  the  northern 
settlement,  who  were  not  as  strong-  as  the  former,  desired  to 
build  the  m,eeting  house  at  the  Crotch.  The  town,  however, 
voted,  January  14th,  1G07.  that  each  locality  might  build  a  meet- 
ing house  as  soon  as  it  felt  strong  enough  to  do  so,  but  not  to  be 
exempt  from  its  obligations  to  the  tOAvn  until  they  should  be  set 
apart  in  two  distinct  societies-.  But  after  much  discussion  of  the 
matter,  a  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose  decided  in  De- 
cember, 1697,  that  the  town  should  not  be  divided,  but  that  the 
original  design  of  building  a  meetmg house  at  t:he  Crotch  should 
be  carried  forward.  Before  the  work  was  begun,  however,  the 
question  was  again  opened,  and  discussion  followed  which  re- 
sulted in  an  agreement,  ]\Iarch  16th,  1609,  that  each  settlement 
should  build  a  meeting  house  as  soon  as  it  could,  at  its  own 
charge,  the  house  to  be  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  whole 
cono^reo'ation,  and  that  services  should  be  conducted  in  each 
place  one-half  the  time  between  the  middle  of  March  and  the 
25th  of  December,  for  seven  \''ears,  after  which  each  place  should 
endeavor  to  support  a  minister  by  itself.  By  authority  of  the 
general  assembly,  a  church  was  now  formally  organized.  The 
organization  took  place  at  what  Avas  known  as  the  Dingley 
House,  a  mile  north  of  Windham  Green,  December  10th.  1700, 
the  following  being  the  names  of  original  members,  as  far  as 
the  list  can  be  read,  names  of  two  males  and  ten  females  being 
now  illegible  :  Samuel  Whiting,  Thomas  Bingham,  Joseph  Carey, 
Joshua  Ripley,  Thomas  Huntington,  John  Backus,  Joseph 
Huntington,  Jeremiah  Ripley,  Jonathan  Crane,  Joseph  Hebbard, 
Samuel  Abbe,  John  Abbe,  Robert  Hebbard,  'Mary  Hebbard. 
Hannah  Abbe  and  Rebecca  Huntington.  The  deacons  at  this 
time  chosen  Vv'cre  Thomas  Bingham,  Joseph  Carey  and  Nathan- 
iel Wales.  Mr.  Whiting  had  been  ordained  on  December  4th, 
1700,  and  the  thousand-acre  right  reserved  by  the  legatees  for 
the  minister  was  soon  afterward  made  over  to  him,  "for  his 
faithful  labors  eight  years  in  the  work  of  the  ministry." 

January  30th,  1700,  the  front  part  of  William  Backus's  home 
lot  at  the  southeast  quarter  was  purchased  for  a  meeting  house 
plat  or  common.  This  was  the  nucleus  of  Windham  Green, 
and  the  first  meeting  house  was  soon  after  erected  upon  it.  This 
was  completed  and  opened  for  worship  in  xVpril,  17('3.  The 
building  was clabboarded  from  sill  to  girths  "  around  the  in- 
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side,  and  furnished  with  a  pulpit  and  seats  and  pews..  Then  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  designate  the  partictilar  places  in 
the  house  to  be  occupied  by  the  several  attendants  upon  service  : 
Deacon  Bingham  in  the  right  hand  seat  below  the  pulpit,  and 
his  wife  in  the  pue  answerable  thereto  ;  Deacon  Gary  in  the 
left  hand,  and  his  wife  in  the  pue  adjoining ;  Joshua  Ripley  and 
Lieutenants  Fitch  and  Crane  in  the  foremost  pue ;  Abraham 
Mitchell  at  the  head  of  the  first,  and  Josiah  Palmer  of  the  sec- 
ond seat,  with  their  wives  against  them — and  the  remainder  of 
the  congregation  in  due  order."  The  Green  around  the  meeting 
house  was  now  enlarged  and  appropriated  ;  the  town  voting  De- 
cember 28d,  1702,  "  That  the  land  east  from  Goodman  Brough- 
ton's,  south  from  Thomas  Htintington's,  north  of  the  road  by 
Goodman  Broughton's,  extending  to  three  or  four  acres  of  land 
onto  vStony  Plaine,  should  lay  common  to  perpetuity." 

The  division  of  the  town  having  been  effected,  the  Windham 
church  prospered  and  rapidly  increased  in  strength.  The  Mans- 
field people,  not  finding  it  convenient  to  support  a  minister  by 
themselves,  continued  to  worship  with  the  Windham  people  until 
the  year  1710.  After  the  adoption  of  the  vSaybrook  platform  in 
1708,  as  the  established  form  of  church  government  in  Connecti- 
cut, Windham,  by  provisions  therein  contained,  was  included  in 
the  North- Association  of  Hartford  county.  ]\Ir.  Whiting  contin- 
ued to  retain  the  affection  of  his  people,  neither  his  land  opera- 
tions nor  his  interest  in  public  affairs  interfering  in  the  least  with 
his  ministerial  duties  and  usefulness.  As  his  family  increased  his 
salary  was  proportionately  enlarged,  although  the  yearly  alloAv- 
ance  of  eighty  cords  of  wood  which  had  been  given  him  was 
gradually  reduced  to  forty,  each  man  being  required  to  provide 
according  to  his  list  or  forfeit  six  shillings  a  cord.  This  allow- 
ance was  finally  superseded  by  a  ten  pound  ra^e  for  ministerial 
fire-wood.  The  meeting  hotise  was  supplied  in  17(i<S,  by  vote  of 
the  town,  with  the  luxury  of  a  "  pulpit  cushion."  During  the 
same  year  a  committee  was  also  appointed  "to  agree  with  work- 
men to  finish  the  galleries,  repair  the  underpmning  and  the 
breaches  in  the  seats." 

The  growth  of  the  society  demanded  more  room,  and  in  1713 
it  was  resolved  to  enlarge  the  meetinghouse,  but  before  the  work 
was  done  it  was  decided  to  build  a  new  house  altogether  on  the 
site  of  the  first.  Deacons  Cary  and  Bingham,  and  Lieutenant 
Crane  were  a  committee  to  conduct  the  work,  which  was  spcedi- 
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ly  accomplished.  The  house  was  much  larger  than  the  former 
one,  and  on  its  completion  the  usual  designation  of  seating- 
places  was  secured.  ]\Iessrs.  Ripley  and  Fitch  were  honored 
with  the  chief  seat  in  front.  The  venerable  Joseph  Dingley  was 
allowed  to  sit  in  the  pulpit  because  of  his  deafness.  ^Ir.  Whit- 
ing was  allowed  to  build  at  his  own  expense  such  a  pew  as  he 
saw  fit  for  his  family  to  occupy  "by  the  east  door."  Several  of 
the  young  men,  Joseph  Crane,  Josiah  Bingley,  Zebulon  Webb, 
Jeremiah  Ripley.  Jr.,  Jonathan  Huntington,  David  Ripley  and 
Ebenezer  Wales,  were  allowed  to  build  a  pew  for  themselves, 
probably  in  the  gallery,  on  condition  "  that  if  they  removed  out 
of  the  pue  they  should  deliver  it  to  the  town  without  demolish- 
ment."  To  modify  the  temperature  of  the  unwarmed  house  as 
far  as  possible,  it  was  ordered  that  in  cold  and  windy  weather 
the  windward  doors  should  be  kept  shut,  leeward  ones  only 
opened.  Two  pounds,  provision  pay,  were  allowed  annually  for 
sweeping  the  meeting  house. 

In  1720  and  1721  the  church  enjoyed  a  season  of  revival,  a  cir- 
cumistance  quite  remarkable  by  contrast  with  the  generally  cold 
condition  of  surrounding  churches  at  that  time.  Residents  of 
neighboring  towns  were  drawn  to  the  meetings,  and  young  men 
were  converted  who  were  among  the  most  prominent  actors  in 
the  religious  developments  of  a  later  period. 

Mr,  Whiting  died  suddenly,  of  pleurisy,  while  on  a  visit  to 
Enfield,  September  27th,  1725,  being  then  in  the  fifty-sixth  year 
of  his  age.  He  left  a  widow  and  thirteen  children,  the  young- 
est, Nathan,  then  being  but  little  more  than  a  year  old.  The 
sudden  death  of  their  beloved  pastor  filled  the  people  of  Wind- 
ham with  mourning,  and  they  appointed  a  day  of  special  humili- 
ation and  prayer  for  guidance  in  the  work  before  them  of  secur- 
ing a  minister  to  be  his  successor.  The  labors  of  the  committee 
were  successful  in  securing  the  services  of  Reverend  Thomas 
Clap,  of  vScituate.  ]\lass.,  a  graduate  of  Cambridge  in  the  class  of 
1722.  After  a  trial  of  his  <Aits  the  town  Q-ave  him  a  call,  which 
was  accepted,  and  he  was  duly  ordained  August  3d,  1726.  The 
call  to  settlement  offered  him  three  hundred  pounds  for  settle- 
ment and  an  annual  salary  of  one  hundred  pounds  and  fire-wood. 
The  church  had  received  three  hundred  and  eio'htv-three  mem- 
bers  during  the  ministry  of  ]\Ir.  Whiting,  and  had  dismissed 
colonies  to  ^lansfield  and  Windham  ViHage  (^Hampton)  and  still 
numbered  two  hundred  and  sixty-four.    The  recent  revival  had 
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increased  its  strength  and  spirituality,  and  !Mr.  Clap  began  his 
ministry  under  the  most  faYorable  auspices.  New  deacons  were 
now  chosen — Eleazer  Gary,  Joseph  Huntington,  Nathaniel  Wales 
and  Abel  Bingham,  with  whom  were  also  elected  to  act  in  advis- 
ory counsels  three  others,  Joshua  Ripley,  John  Fitch  and  Jona- 
than Crane. 

The  church  was  now  prosperous.  ^Ir.  Clap  developed  remark- 
able administrative  capacities,  and  brought  all  ecclesiastical  af- 
fairs under  stringent  laws  and  discipline.  In  1728  it  was  voted, 
"  That  all  baptismal  persons  have  a  right  to  hear  confessions 
for  public  scandal,  and  that  no  such  confessions  shall  be  accept- 
ed unless  made  before  the  cono^reQ-ation  on  the  Sabbath,  or  some 
public  meeting  wherein  all  baptized  persons  have  warning  to  at- 
tend." These  confessions  were  very  frequent.  The  number  of 
delinquents  arraigned  under  the  strict  regimen  of  ]\Ir.  Clap  Avas 
very  large.  Though  not  brilliant  or  eloquent,  he  was  a  forcible 
preacher,  and  greatly  impressed  the  communit}'  by  his  earnest- 
ness and  strength  of  character.  He  was  married  November  23d, 
1727,  to  ]\Iary  Whiting,  daughter  of  his  predecessor.  He  was 
called  from  this  field  of  labor  to  the  presidency  of  Yale  College, 
and  the  reluctant  people  allowed  him  to  be  dismissed  from  this 
pastorate,  December  3  0th,  1739,  and  April  2d,  1740,  he  was  in- 
stalled as  president  of  Yale.  He  had  served  Windham  fourteen 
years.  And  in  return  for  having  taken  their  pastor  from  them, 
on  whom  a  settlement  had  been  made  by  the  Windham  people 
in  expectation  of  his  life  services,  the  general  assembly,  in  ]May, 
1740,  voted  to  reimburse  Windham  to  the  amount  of  three  hun- 
dred and  ten  pounds,  in  the  then  depreciated  currency  of  Con- 
necticut, which  was  equal  in  value  to  about  fifty-three  pounds 
sterling. 

Another  pastor  was  now  secured  in  the  person  of  Reverend 
Stephen  White,  of  New  Haven,  a  graduate  of  Yale  in  the  class 
of  1736.  He  was  mild  and  gentle  in  character,  and  rather  defi- 
cient in  that  administrative  capacity  which  had  'i)een  so  marked 
in  his  predecessor.  He  nevertheless  appears  to  have  been  ac- 
ceptable to  the  people.  A  settlement  of  six  hundred  pounds, 
and  an  annual  salary  of  two  hundred  pounds  were  given  him, 
and  he  w^as  ordained  December  24th,  1740.  The  membership  of 
the  church  was  then  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  and  such 
w^as  the  excellent  condition  of  the  society  that  every  head  of  a 
household  was  connected  with  the  church,  either  by  profession 
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of  faith  or  by  owning  the  covenant.  Family  prayer  was  observed 
in  every  household,  and  every  child  was  consecrated  by  baptism. 
Profane  swearing  was  but  little  known,  and  open  violations  of 
the  Sabbath  were  very  rare.  Soon  after  his  settlement  Mr.White 
was  married  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Major  Thomas  Dyer.  The 
management  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  by  the  civil  town  was  no 
longer  the  custom,  but  an  organized  society,  connected  with  the 
church,  had  control  of  its  material  affairs.  The  deacons  then  in 
service  were  Joshua  Huntington,  Ralph  Wheelock,  Eleazer  Cary 
and  Nathaniel  Wales. 

In  the  time  of  the  great  revival  and  the  Separate  movement, 
which  took  place  soon  after  the  settlement  of  ^Ir.White,  the  church 
of  Windham  received  larQ-e  accessions,  and  on  the  other  hand  suf- 
fered  somewhat  from  the  withdrawal  of  some  to  join  in  the  Sep- 
arate movement.  During  this  period  over  one  hundred  m^em- 
bers  were  received.  A  number  of  these  converts  a  little  later 
withdrew  and  organized  as  a  Separate  church  in  1747,  ordaining 
their  brother,  Elisha  ^Marsh,  as  their  pastor.  It  does  not  appear 
that  this  church  was  ever  very  thriving  or  vigORius.  The  mild 
temperament  of  the  pastor  prevailed  among  the  church  to  re- 
strain the  more  rigid  disciplinarians  from  exercising  their  extreme 
authority  toward  the  Separatists,  and  they  apparently  allowed 
the  seceding  brethren  to  retire  without  resistance.  The  Sepa- 
rate church,  thus  left  to  itself,  without  any  breeze  of  opposition 
to  fan  its  energies  into  a  flame,  soon  fell  to  pieces.  Its  pastor 
became  a  Baptist,  its  more  moderate  members  returned  to  their 
allegiance,  while  others  were  absorbed  into  the  more  vigorous 
churches  of  ^lansfield  and  Scotland  parish. 

After  order  and  the  usual  even  tenor  of  life  were  restored  the 
church  began  to  consider  the  question  of  enlarging  and  rebuild- 
ing their  house  of  worship.  This  v.-ork  was  begun  about  1753, 
and  completed  in  l?;").:),  the  new  church  being  large  and  elegant, 
with  a  lofty  and  beautiful  steeple,  in  which  was  hung  the  first 
church  bell  of  Windham  county.  This  latter  accessory  was  pur- 
chased by  a  legacy  of  twenty  pounds  left  for  that  purpose  by 
Mr.  Jonathan  Bingham,  who  died  in  ITol ,  having  already  greatly 
aided  and  encouraged  the  erection  of  the  new  house  of  worship. 
It  is  also  stated  by  Doctor  Samuel  Peters  that  this  church  had  a 
clock  in  its  steeple.  Eighty  members  had  been  added  to  the 
church  between  174G  and  176U.  ]\Ir.  White  was  greatly  respect- 
ed for  his  amiability_.and  uprightness  of  character,  but  had  no 
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very  marked  influence  upon  the  community.  The  senior  dea- 
cons, Joseph  Huntington  and  Ralph  Wheelock,  died  in  1747  and 
1748.  Deacons  Elcazer  Gary  and  Ebenezer  AVales  died  in  17r)7, 
and  . their  places  ^vere  filled  by  Joseph  Huntington  and  Nathan- 
iel wSkiff.  The  latter  died  in  1701.  Jonathan  :\[artm  and  Elijah 
Bingham  were  chosen  junior  deacons  in  1765. 

Now,  we  are  told,  there  followed  a  time  of  religious  declension, 
which  lasted  for  many  years.  During  the  period  covering  the 
revolution,  and  for  several  subsequent  years,  Universalism  and 
infidelity  had  come  in  and  drawn  away  multitudes  from  the  re- 
ligious faith  of  their  fathers.  A  reaction  seemed  to  have  taken 
place.  Free-thinking  and  free-drinking  were  alike  in  vogue, 
and  a  looseness  of  manners  and  morals  had  replaced  the  ancient 
Puritanic  strictness.  Any  sect  or  church  within  the  state  was 
allowed  the  privilege  of  worshipping  according  to  its  own  no- 
tions, but  still  the  state  insisted  that  every  man  should  worship 
somewhere,  or  at  least  bear  his  part  in  maintaining  some  religious 
worship.  The  Say  brook  Platform  was  dropped  from  the  statute 
book  in  the  revision  of  1784,  but  the  society  organization  was 
retained.  Every  man  within  the  limits  of  a  stated  society  was 
taxed  for  the  support  of  its  religious  worship,  tmtil  he  lodged 
with  the  clerk  of  the  society  a  certificate  of  membership  in  some 
other  society. 

The  Reverend  vStephen  White  died  January  9th,  1793,  in  the 
seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age,  closing  with  his  life  a  pastorate  of 
nearly  fifty-three  3-ears,  It  is  related  of  him  that  his  gentle  and 
lovely  character,  consistent  Christian  life,  and  faithful  ministerial 
service,  had  won  the  regard  of  all  "  whose  approbation  was  worth 
possessing."  He  was  succeeded  in  the  ministerial  office  by  Eli- 
jah Waterman  of  Bozrah,  who  was  ordained  here  October  1st, 
1794.  He  at  once  devoted  himself  to  his  work  with  great  earn- 
estness, and  by  his  faithful  labors  and  pungent  exhortations 
soon  aroused  a  new  religious  interest  in  his  church,  which  soon 
received  encouraging  accessions  to  its  membership.  He,  like 
his  predecessors,  found  a  wife  among  his  own  people,  Lucy, 
daughter  of  Shubael  Abbe.  Mr.  Waterm.an  was  prominent  in 
progressive  movements  in  religious,  educational  and  literary 
matters.  Among  other  enterprises  in  the  latter  directions  he 
collected  materials  for  a  history  of  Windham  county,  which 
materials,  unfortunately,  were  in  subsequent  years  allowed  to 
become  scattered.    His  pastorate  however,  was  not  altogether  a 
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peaceful  one.  As  might  be  expected,  his  vigorous  crusade 
against  vice  and  irreligion  aroused  against  him  a  spirit  of  oppo- 
sition, and  some  with  whose  unlawful  sports  he  had  interfered, 
and  others  whom  his  aggressiveness  had  offended,  withdrew  and 
organized  an  Episcopal  society,  thus  evading  the  payment  of  rates 
for  the  support  of  Mr,  Waterman.  This  weakened  the  finances 
of  the  society  and  made  it  difficult  to  raise  the  minister's  salary. 
Added  to  this  the  society  was  still  further  weakened  by  the  sud- 
den death  of  Sheriff  Abbe,  one  of  its  chief  supporters,  which 
occurred  April  IGth,  1S04.  In  view  of  the  circumstances  ^Ir. 
Waterman  was  dismissed,  at  his  own  request,  February  12th, 
1805.  Eighty-nine  members  had  been  admitted  to  the  church 
during  his  pastorate,  and  two  deacons  had  been  elected,  viz., 
Samuel  Perkins,  Esq.,  and  Captain  Eliphalet  Murdock.  Deacon 
Samuel  Gray  died  in  1787;  Deacon  Jonathan  ]Martin  in  1795, 
and  Deacon  Elijah  Bingham  in  1708. 

Reverend  Mr.  Andrews  was  ordained  pastor  of  this  church 
August  8th,  1808.  He  was  a  very  serious  and  devout  Christian, 
and  was  distressed  and  discouraged  by  the  lack  of  religious  earn- 
estness among  his  people.  To  such  an  extent  was  he  affected 
that  he  asked  for  dismission  in  1812,  and  though  at  first  opposed, 
he  obtained  it  in  the  following  year.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev- 
erend Cornelius  B.  Everest,  who  was  ordained  November  22d, 
1815,  and  whose  ministry  happily  allayed  all  storms  and  had  a 
most  invigorating  and  healthful  influence.  Many  new  members 
were  added  to  the  church.  Mr.  Everest  w^as  dismissed  in  1827, 
after  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  ministry.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Reverend  R.  F.  Cleveland,  whose  ministry  of  three  years  was 
equally  successful  and  acceptable.  This  church  lost  considerable 
of  its  strength  by  the  withdrawal  of  members  to  form  the  church 
at  Willimantic  in  1828,  among  whom  was  Deacon  Charles  Lee. 
Deacon  Thomas  Welch  was  also  dismissea  about  the  same  time, 
to  unite  elsewhere.  Reverend  J.  E.  Tyler  of  East  Windsor,  was 
ordained  and  installed  October  11th,  1837.  Abner  Follet  was 
chosen  deacon  in  1840. 

Subsequent  events  have  made  it  a  matter  of  unusual  interest 
that  an  additional  word  should  be  given  to  Reverend  Richard 
Fally  Cleveland,  who  was  ordained  here  October  15th,  1829.  He 
was  a  native  of  Norwich,  Conn.,  and  a  graduate  of  Yale  College. 
After  remaining  here  three  years  he  was  dismissed  in  October, 
.1832.    He  was  the  father  of  ex-President  Grover  Cleveland,  and 
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two  of  his  children  were  born  during  his  pastorate  here.  These 
were  a  daug-hler,  Ann,  now  ^Irs.  Haslings  of  Ceylon,  and  a  son, 
William,  afterward  a  minister.  During;  Mr.  Cleveland's  pastorate 
thirty-one  persons  were  added  to  the  church.  He  removed  hence 
to  Portsmouth,  Va.,  and  was  also  stationed  at  different  times  at 
Caldwell,  N.  J.,  and  Fayetteville,  N.  Y.  After  his  pastorate  in 
Windham  different  ones  occupied  the  field  for  short  periods,  but 
no  pastor  was  settled  until  the  installation  of  Mr.  Tyler  in 
1837.  He  was  the  son  of  Reverend  Bennet  Tyler,  D.D.,  presi- 
dent of  East  Windsor  vSeminary,  also  known  as  the  Theologi- 
cal  Institute  of  Connecticut.  On  account  of  failing  health  ^Ir. 
Tyler  was  dismissed  at  his  own  request  December  2d,  1851. 
During  his  pastorate  the  church  was  removed  from  Court  House 
square  to  the  site  at  present  occupied.  The  last  sermon  in  the 
old  church  was  sfiven  ]March  20th,  1848.  The  house  was  torn 
down  and  a  new  house  built,  some  of  the  materials  being  used 
in  the  new  building.  Reverend  George  Ingersoll  Stearns,  a  na- 
tive of  Killingly,  was  ordained  here  September  22d,  1852,  and 
after  a  pastorate  of  nearly  ten  years  he  died  here  March  13th, 
18G2.  vSamuel  Hopley  began  serving  this  church  January  21st, 
1864,  and  was  dismissed  January  20th,  18G6.  Hiram  Day,  the 
eleventh  pastor  of  the  church,  followed  him.  He  was  settled 
May  23d,  18G0,  and  resigned,  his  resignation  being  accepted 
March  24th,  1869.  The  next  pastor,  Adelbert  Franklin  Keith, 
was  ordained  and  installed  October  26th,  1870.  During  his  pas- 
torate the  church  was  prosperous  and  the  meeting  hotise  was  en- 
larged by  being  cut  in  two  and  lengthened.  A  chapel  was  also 
built  under  his  moving  hand  about  1874.  He  was  dismissed  June 
29th,  1874.  His  successor.  Reverend  Frank  Thompson,  was  iu. 
stalled  June  8th,  1875.  The  church  prospered  during  his  pas- 
torate, a  revival  occurring  meanwhile,  and  about  forty  members 
were  added  during  his  pastorate.  He  was  dismissed  November 
23d,  1880.  The  church  was  then  a  little  more  than  three  years 
without  any  regular  pastor,  b^ing  served  by  stated  supplies. 
Reverend  Frederick  A.  Holden  was  here  from  the  spring  of  1883 
one  year.  Reverend  William  S.  Kelsey.  the  present  pastor,  a 
graduate  of  the  Hartford  Seminary,  was  ordained  ]\Iay  27th,  1885. 
During  his  pastorate  thus  far  sixty  members  have  been  added, 
twenty-two  of  which  were  added  during  the  year  1888.  The 
present  m.embersliip  is  abotit  one  hundred  and  twenty.  A  dis- 
astrous fire,  originating  in  the  store  of  William  Swift,  which  ad- 
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joined  the  church,  occurred  !vlay  5th,  1880.  The  church  Avas 
burned  down.  It  was  rebuilt  on  the  same  site  without'  delay. 
The  present  handsome  and  commodious  structure  was  dedicated 
June  IGth,  1887. 

Thus  the  institution  which  in  1093  was  an  essential  and  co- 
ordinate part  of  the  town,  and  then  included  members  of  the 
whole  body  politic,  is  now  a  local  institution  known  as  the  Con- 
gregational Church  of  Windham.  P'romi  this,  which  may  em- 
phatically be  called  a  "  mother  church,"  other  churches  have 
been  formed  as  follows:  I^Iansfield  church,  organized  October 
ISth,  1710  ;  Hampton  church,  organized  June  5th,  1723  ;  Scotland 
church,  organized  October  22d,  173.") ;  "  Chewink  Plains  "  church, 
organized  1780,  existed  sixteen  years,  and  after  its  dissolution  thir- 
teen members  returned  to  Windham  church  ;  Willimantic  church, 
organized  January  22d,  1828,  and  vSouth  Windham  church,  or- 
ganized December,  1888.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  deacons 
of  this  church  from  1700  down  to  the  present  time,  with  the  dates 
when  they  were  elected  :  Joseph  Carey,  Thom.as  Bingham  and 
Nathaniel  Wales,  1700:  Abel  Bingham,  Joseph  Huntington, 
Ralph  Wheelock  and  Eleazer  Carey,  1729;  Nathaniel  AA'ales, 
1741 ;  Ebenezer  Wales,  1748 ;  Joseph  Huntington  and  Nathaniel 
Skiff,  1754;  Jonathan  Martin  and  Elijah  Bingham,  1765 ;  Samuel 
Gray,"  1777 ;  Eleazer  Fitch  and  Hezekiah  Bissel,  1787 ;  Thomas 
Tileston,  1790  ;  Samuel  Perkins,  179G  ;  Eliphalet  Murdock,  1802  ; 
Charles  Lee,  1815;  Thomas  Welch,  1824  :  Abner  Follet.  1840; 
De  Witt  C.  Lathrop,  1853 ;  William  Swift  and  Eliphalet  Hun- 
tington,  1862,  and  Joseph  B.  vSpencer  and  Casper  Barstow  at 
later  dates. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  town  schools  received  less  attention 
in  Windham  than  might  have  been  expected  in  a  toAvn  of  such 
prosperity  and  intelligence.  "  A  school  to  be  kept  in  Thomas 
Snell's  house  "  appears  to  have  been  for  some  time  the  only  pro- 
vision made  in  that  direction.  The  committee  appointed  to 
manage  the  schools  may  have  ordered  them  in  different  neigh- 
borhoods, however.  In  1711  the  town  voted  to  have  no  more 
school  committees,  but  to  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the 
selectmen.  In  1713  the  town  ordered  two  school  houses,  one  to 
be  eighteen  feet  square  and  set  upon  the  Green,  '*  not  above 
twenty  rods  from  the  meeting-house  ;"  the  other  sixteen  feet 
square,  to  be  set  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town.  John  Backus 
and  James  Badcock  were  chosen  a  committee  to  secure  their 
19 
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erection.  The  first  was  soon  completed,  but  the  other  was  de- 
layed a  year  or  two.  The  first  reference  to  schools  which  we 
find  on  the  records  of  the  town  was  made  in  December,  1702, 
when  the  vote  of  the  town  directed  the  selectmen  to  agree  with 
a  schoolmaster  or  mistress — scollars  to  pay  wliat  the  rate  falls 
short." 

Thus  schools  were  managed  in  a  very  imperfect  way,  with 
but  little  improvement  for  many  years.    Soon  after  the  revo- 
lution, however,  some  efforts  were  made  to  raise  the  standard 
of  public  education.     For  a  time  an  academy  was  maintained, 
with  the  learned  Doctor  Pemberton  as  its  principal.  Though 
at  a  later  period,  for  lack  of  permanent  funds,  it  was  unable  to 
retain  so  popular  a  teacher,  yet  it  maintained  a  respectable 
standing,  and  was  well  sustained  by  Windham  and  its  vicinity. 
Public  schools  were  yet  poor,  but  efforts  Avere  made  for  their 
improvement.    In  1794  thirteen  school  districts  were  set  off, 
each  being  designated,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  by 
the  name  of  some  prominent  resident.    Thus  they  were  num- 
bered and  named  as  follows  :  1,  Frederick  vStanley's  :  2,  Solomon 
Huntington's;  3,  Jabez  Wolcott's ;  4,  Timothy  Wales's;  o,  Eliph- 
alet   ^lurdock's ;  6,  William  Preston's ;   7,   Zebediah  Tracy's ; 
8,  Josiah  Palmer's;  9,  James  Gary's;  10,  Joseph  Palmer's;  11, 
William  Gary's;  12,  John  Walden's;  13,  Zenas  Howe's.  Private 
schools  were  often  sustained  in  different  neighborhoods.  Among 
other  tutors  who  at  times  held  sway  in  the  academy  were  "  ]\Ias- 
ter "  Abbott,  Roger  Southworth  and  Socrates  Balcom.  About 
1825  the  growth  of  Willimantic  seemed  to  demand  superior  ac- 
commodation for  its  school,  and  a  new  brick  school  house  was 
built.    The  heterogeneous  collection  of  youthful  representatives 
of  different  nations  and  ideas  was.  however,  a  hard  school  to 
govern,  and  the  school  committee,  it  is  said,  on  one  occasion 
sent  expres.sly  to  Sterling  for  a  schoolmaster  with  a  will  and  a 
hand. strong  enough  to  keep  the  boys  from  cutting  and  marring 
the  woodwork  of  the  school  house. 

The  town  of  Windham  takes  the  lead  in  being  the  first  in 
the  county  to  send  out  that  great  modern  educator,  the  news- 
paper. The  first  effort  of  this  kind  was  made  in  1790.  During 
that  year  John  l^yrne,  of  Norwich,  set  up  a  printing  press  in  the 
lower  room  of  the  court  house  in  Windham  Green,  and  early  in 
the  following  year  began  the  publication  of  YVw  P'Uoiix  or  Wiiid- 
ha})i  Herald.    His  office  was  now  removed  to  a  location  just  north 
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of  the  court  house.  The  first  issue  was  dated  Saturday,  ^March 
12th,  1791.  It  was  a  modest  little  sheet,  printed  on  coarse, blu- 
ish-gray paper,  but  in  most  respects,  if  not  all,  fully  equal  to 
the  average  newspaper  of  its  day.  General  and  foreign  news 
was  furnished  with  customary  promptness — foreign  news  three 
months  after  date,  congressional  reports  in  ten  or  twelve  days, 
and  full  reports  of  Connecticut  elections  three  weeks  after  they 
took  place.  These,  with  advertisements,  short  moral  essays, 
humorous  anecdotes  and  occasional  casualties,  made  up  the 
table  of  contents.  But  few  items  of  local  events  were  printed. 
Meager  as  was  the  paper,  it  satisfied  the  public.  It  was  accepted 
as  the  organ  of  Windham  county,  and  in  a  few  years'  was  sup- 
ported by  some  twelve  hundred  subscribers,  being  distributed  in 
all  directions  by  post  riders. 

We  can  hardly  withdraw  our  gaze  from  the  Windham  of  a 
century  ago  without  noticing  for  a  moment  the  taverns  of  the 
olden  time,  and  some  of  the  scenes  of  festivity  and  mirth  for 
which  they  were  famous.  AVith  the  amount  of  business  which 
came  to  the  merchants  and  mechanics  of  Windham  by  reason  of 
its  proniinent  position,  its  taverns  might  well  flourish.  Xathan- 
iel  Linkon,  John  Flint,  David  Young,  John  Keyes  and  John 
Parish  entertained  the  public  in  different  parts  of  the  town  ; 
Nath-aniel  Hebard,  John  Staniford  and  John  Fitch  performed 
similar  othces  on  Windham  Green.  The  "  Widow  Gary,"  later 
the  wife  of  John  Fitch,  brought  to  her  new  home  the  jolly  im- 
age of  Bacchus,  occupying  a  conspicuous  perch  on  the  sign-post 
of  the  "old  Fitch  Tavern,"  Travelers,  court  attendants  and 
fellow  townspeople  found  agreeable  entertainment  beneath  his 
beamiuQ:  countenance,  as  well  as  in  the  other  villacre  taverns, 
famed  as  they  all  were  for  their  flow  of  wit  and  liquor,  as  well 
as  for  their  more  substantial  fare.  }^Iany  revolutionary  veterans 
who  resided  in  the  vicinity  were  habitual  frequenters  of  these 
resorts,  and  here  foup"ht  over  their  battles,  tellino-  marvelous 
tales  of  hair-breadth  escape  and  harrowing  adventure.  There 
were  quaint  old  characters,  whose  odd  sayings  and  doings  fur- 
nished exhaustless  merriment.  There  was  one  of  whom  it  was 
said  that  he  could  not  go  past  Hebard's  tavern  without  stopping 
to  get  a  drink  of  rum.  A  friend  remonstrated  with  him,  and 
finally  made  a  bet  with  him  that  he  could  not  do  so.  The  old 
man  took  the  bet,  and  bracing  his  nerves  and  muscles  to  an  erect 
and  dignified  bearing,  he  walked  triumphantly  past  the  tavern. 
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He  then  returned  to  the  taYern,  saying  to  himself,  "  Xo^v  I'll  go 
back  and  treat  Rcsohitumy  Once,  \vhen  in  a  bewildered  condition, 
he  wandered  off  into  the  fields  and  went  to  sleep,  and  on  rising 
forgot  to  pick  up  his  hat.  x\  boy  found  it  and  brought  it  to 
him.  But  instead  of  manifesting  any  confusion,  he  blandly 
asked  where  he  found  it.  The'  boy  replied  In  ^Ir.  White's 
pasture,  near  the  bars."  With  patronizing  dignity  the  reply 
came :  "  Well,  boy,  go  take  it  right  back.  That  is  the  place 
where  I  keep  it."  Another  old  wag  had  a  turn  for  rhyming. 
Meeting  one  day  a  rough  looking  countryman  with  tawny  hair 
and  beard,  and  butternut  colored  coat,  riding  on  a  sorrel  nag, 
he  flung  up  his  hat  at  the  sight  and  exclaimed  :  "  Colt  and  mare, 
coat  and  hair,  all  compare.  I  swear  I"  Staniford's  house  was 
a  great  place  of  resort,  an  exchange  place  for  all  manner  of 
quips,  pranks  and  witticisms,  each  one  striving  to  catch  or  out- 
do the  other  in  a  joke  or  exaggerated  tale.  We  can  preserve 
here  but  a  single  specimen  of  these  old-time  tavern  stories.  This 
is  in  relation  to  the  well-known  cold  winter  of  1779-80.  Snow 
lay  on  the  grotmd  three  feet  on  the  level,  as  the  story  rtms.  On 
a  certain  day  it  began  snowing  very  hard,  flakes  falling  some  of 
the  time  as  large  as  small  birds.  All  day  snow  fell  rapidly,  but 
during  an  hour  and  a  half  of  the  time  it  miade  depth  an  inch  a 
minute.  It  was  related  that  on  a  very  cold  Sunday  of  that 
winter  one  family  went  to  meeting,  two  miles  av.'ay,  leaving 
meanwhile  the  big  dinner  pot  on  the  fire  filled  with  vege- 
tables, boiling  over  a  big  fire  of  logs  in  the  old  fashioned 
fireplace.  During  their  absence  the  kitchen  door  had  blown 
open  so  as  to  let  in  a  cold  blast  of  air,  and  on  their  return 
they  found  the  steam  rising  from  the  pot  had  formed  a  large 
inverted  cone  of  solid  ice  upon  the  pot,  while  the  contents 
were  still  boiling  away  within  and  the  fire  burning  lustily 
below. 

A  large  number  of  waiters,  hostlers,  drivers,  ptirveyors  and 
the  like  attendants,  occupied  at  court  times,  had  little  to  do  but 
lotmge  around  and  tell  stories  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
They  hung  about  the  taverns  and  stores,  and  added  to  the  gen- 
eral merriment.  Negro  men  and  boys  were  very  numerous,  and 
made  much  sport  for  all  classes  with  their  droll  mimicry  and 
endless  tricks  and  capers.  Change  of  status  made  little  differ- 
ence to  this  class.    A  few  went  out  into  the  world  as  freedmen, 
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but  the  larger  number,  eYen  when  set  free,  chmg  to  their  old 
masters  and  were  always  supported  and  cared  for. 

The  great  industry  that  has  built  up  and  giYen  prosperity  to 
the  town  of  Windham  is  her  manufacturing.  The  locality  ]3os- 
sesses  remarkable  facilities  for  this  in  the  Xatchaug  and  AVilli- 
mantic  rivers,  which  are  here  considerable  streams  and  afford 
abundant  power.  The  power  thus  offered  by  Nature  was  soon 
recognized  by  the  early  inhabitants,  and  they  soon  began  to 
utilize  it  for  such  purposes  as  they  Yushed  to  serve,  and  to  such 
extent  as  their  means  were  sufficient  to  make  it  available. 
Special  favors  were  granted  to  such  as  woiild  undertake  to  es- 
tablish grist  mills  and  saw  mills  in  the  early  days  of  the  set- 
tlement. In  1G92  the  grist  mill  was  made  a  town  charge 
throughout  the  toY-n.  Ginnings  Hendee,  Jeremiah  Ripley  and 
James  Birchard  Y'-ere  granted  the  privilege  of  the  stream  at 
Beaver  brook  for  building  a  saw  mill,  Avith  half  a  mile  adjoin- 
ing for  timber  and  pasture,  provided  the  mill  was  completed 
Y^ithin  one  year,  and  Y^hen  the  mill  should  be  abandoned  the 
land  should  revert  to  the  town.  In  the  following  year  Jona- 
than Ginnings  and  the  Ripley s  Yxre  granted  liberty  to  set 
up  a  saw  mill  at  "  Xo-man's-acre  brook."  In  1700  liberty  to 
build  a  saY'  mill  on  Goodman  Hebard's  brook,  and  the  privi- 
lege "of  the  stream  for  damming  or  ponding  Y-as  granted  to 
several  petitioners,  Y^ith  the  privilege  of  taking  any  other 
stream  if  that  should  not  prove  satisfactory.  The  toY-n  miller 
Y-as  required  to  grind  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  every 
^Monday  and  Tuesday,  and  if  more  grain  was  brought  than  he 
could  grind  in  those  days  he  Y'as  to  keep  on  until  it  was  fin- 
ished. 

In  February,  170G,  the  proprietors  granted  to  Joseph  Gary, 
John  Backus,  Joseph  Dingley  and  John  ^Valdo  the  privilege  of 
the  stream  at  Willimantic  falls  to  build  a  mill  or  mills  at  one 
particular  place,  wherever  they  might  choose,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  river,  and  to  hold  it  as  long  as  they  and  their  heirs  should 
maintain  a  good  sufticient  "  mill,  with  the  privilege  of  raising 
a  dam  across  the  stream,  also  the  improvement  of  forty  acres 
of  land  near  by,  timber  free,  so  long  as  the  land  should  be 
left  unfenced.  This  grant  was  not  to  exclude  the  proprietors 
from  granting  other  sites  to  other  parties  for  the  water  privi- 
lege, nor  to  obstruct  hiu-hwavs, "  nor  damnifv  lots  in  ve  Crotch." 

vSoon  after  the  revolution  Colonel  ITlclerkin  enlareed  his  or- 
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chard  of  mulberry  trees,  \vhich  he  had  started  years  before, 
and  put  forward  the  work  of  silk  manufacture,  turning-  out  an- 
nually some  ten  or  twelve  thousand  pounds  of  hosiery  silk  to 
meet  the  demands  for  fashionable  long  stockings.  Handker- 
chief and  vest  patterns  were  also  manufactured  there  "incon- 
siderable numbers."  He  procured  a  loom  and  weaver  from 
Europe,  and  succeeded  in  fabricating-  sundry  pieces  of  silk 
which  furnished  dresses  for  his  daughters.  He  also  expended 
much  money  and  labor  in  constructing-  a  dam  and  flouring 
works  upon  the  Shetucket  in  South  Windham.  He  also  carried 
on  a  g-rist  mill  at  the  Frog  Pond  brook.  Ezekiel  Gary  about 
this  time  carried  on  a  tannery,  which  was  supplied  with  water 
from  the  Willimantic  river.  Henry  De  Witt  manufactured 
tacks  out  of  such  old  scraps  of  iron  as  could  be  picked  up 
about  the  town  as  of  little  value.  The  silk  factory  of  Colonel 
Elderkin,  after  his  death  passed  into  the  hands  of  Clark  &  Gray, 
and  soon  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mansfield  experimenters 
who  were  making  great  efforts  to  increase  and  improve  silk  man- 
ufacture. Machinery  for  picking,  oiling  and  carding  wool  was 
erected  at  the  mills  of  Clark  &  Gray,  on  the  Falls  of  the  Willi- 
mantic, by  Cyrus  Brewster.  They  were  in  operation  as  early  as 
June  20th,  ISOG.    The  price  then  charged  farmers  and  others  for 

breaking. and  carding,  cash  in  hand,"  was  seven  cents  a  pound; 
for  picking  and  oiling,  two  cents  a  pound,  cash  ;  or  one  cent  more 
in  either  case  where  barter  was  desired.  Similar  machines  were 
introduced  in  other  towns  about  the  same  time.  A  o^reat  savin o- 
of  labor  to  the  farmer  in  preparing  his  wool  for  domestic  use 
was  effected,  and  an  improved  condition  of  the  wool  was  secured. 
The  most  niggardly  farmer,  accustomed  perhaps  to  work  himself 
and  his  family  to  the  bone  rather  than  spend  a  penny,  found 
that  it  was  to  his  advantage  to  pay  out  money  or  barter  for  wool 
carding,  while  women  everywhere  exulted  m  the  beautiful 
white,  soft,  clean,  fleecy  rolls,  which  made  spinning  and  weaving 
a  positive  enjoyment. 

About  the  same  time,  or  possibly  a  little  later,  a  paper  mill  was 
established  by  Clark  &  Gray  at  Willimantic  Falls.  There  were 
then  the  accumulated  manufacturing  industries  at  this  point  of 
a  carding  machine,  a  grist  mill,  a  saw  mill,  a  clothiery  establish- 
ment, a  blacksmith  shop  and  a  paper  mill.  The  Spaffords  and 
Aliens  at  vSouth  Windham  were  experimenting  in  various  direc- 
tions.   Jesse  Spafford  and  Amos  D.  Allen  procured  a  patent  for 
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an  ingenious  planing  knife,  making  bonnet  chip  out  of  shavings. 
Joshua  Smith  carried  on  clothiery  works  at  South  Windham,  as- 
sisted by  his  son-in-law,  George  vSpafford.  and  made  cloth  forthe 
army,  the  cloth  having  a  high  reputation  for  its  indigo  blue. 
xVmos  D.  Allen  carried  on  furniture  manufacture  at  the  family 
homestead,  employing  many  assistants  and  gaining  a  high  rep- 
utation for  superior  workmanship.  Hundreds  of  tall  clock  cases, 
embellished  with  many  quaint  and  curious  designs,  were  sent 
out  from  this  establishment,  and  found  a  ready  market,  especialy 
at  the  South.  The  Taintor  brothers,  with  Georor-e  Abbe  and  Ed- 
mond  Badger,  formed  a  partnership  for  the  manufacture  of  paper, 
about  the  year  1810.  They  built  a  mill  on  the  Xatchaug,  in  the 
north  part  of  the  town,  which  was  then  called  New  Boston.  They 
made  writing  paper  in  three  grades,  of  strong  texture  but  coarse 
finish.  Elijah  ^l.  Spafford,  in  1814,  set  up  new  clothiery  works 
at  Willimantic  Falls,  carrying  on  carding,  w^ater  spinning  and 
weaving,  as  well  as  cloth  dressing  and'  dyeing. 

From  this  time  forward  the  m.anufacturinii:  industrv  became 
the  absorbing  interest  of  this  town.  The  manufacture  of  cotton 
was  soon  after  introduced,  and  about  the  close  of  the  first  quar- 
ter centtiry,  cotton  factories  had  been  built  at  Willimantic  and 
unique  manufacturing  industries  were  developing  at  North 
Windham  and  South  Windham.  In  vSeptember,  1822.  Perez  O. 
Richmond  bought  of  Waldo  Gary  and  Anson  Young  land  and 
privilege  on  the  AVillimantic  near  its  junction  with  the  Natchaug, 
and  soon  built  up  a  factory  and  a  village.  The  brothers  Jillson, 
of  Dorchester,  in  1824,  purchased  a  site  just  above  the  old  paper 
and  grist  mills,  west  of  the  Iron  Works  bridg'c,  and  put  up  more 
substantial  buildings.  The  Windham  Gompany  was  next  in  the 
field,  led  by  Hartford  Tingley  and  2^Iatthew  Watson,  of  Prov- 
idence, occupying  a  privilege  farther  westward.  A  small  factor}^ 
in  the  same  vicinity  was  built  and  carried  on  by  Deacon  Gharles 
Lee,  of  Windham.  And  from  these  beginnings  have  grown  up 
manufacturing  interests  that  have  gathered  together  and  main- 
tained one  of  the  lar^rest  towns  of  eastern  Gonnecticut,  and 
gained  for  themselves  individually  reputations  that  are  world 
w^ide.  They  will  be  noticed  more  particularly  in  connection 
with  the  localities  to  which  they  belong. 

In  the  central  part  of  the  town  and  about  three  miles  east  of 
Willimantic,  lies  the  peaceful  village  of  Windham,  known  also 
as  Windham  Centre.    This  village  exhibits  but  little  of  the  ac- 
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tivity  and  business  life  characteristic  of  the  modern  village,  but 
here  was  once  the  proudest  center  of  business  and  social  and 
political  influence  in  Windham  county.  Here  passed  scenes  of 
political  and  patriotic  prowess,  and  events  of  wide-spread  fame 
which  have  become  famous  in  the  annals  of  the  state,  and  made 
the  name  of  Windham  immortal.  This  was  in  early  days  the 
principal  settlement  of  the  town,  and  it  continued  to  hold  its 
prominence  until  the  new  center  of  Willimantic  came  into  prom- 
inence, when  it  was  compelled  to  yield  the  balance  of  power. 
As  Willimantic  increased  in  size  and  prosperity  this  once  prom- 
inent and  influential  village  correspondingly  receded.  She  yield- 
ed slowly  to  the  demands  of  her  aspiring  off -shoot,  but  was  forced 
to  submit  to  the  will  of  the  stronger.  Windham  is  a  quiet,  lux- 
uriant, well-preserved  and  attractive  village,  and  a  favorite  sum- 
mer resort. 

The  old  cemetery  of  the  town  of  Windham  lies  on  the  west 
side  of  the  road  toward  South  Windham,  about  a  half  mile  from 
the  center  of  the  villaofe.  It  contains  two  acres  or  more,  well 
filled  with  graves.  The  grounds  are  plainly  but  neatly  kept. 
Some  hemlock,  pine  and  fir  trees  are  scattered  about  in  it.  The 
old  part  of  the  ground  has  numerous  old  gray  stones  whose  in- 
scriptions antedate  the  present  century.  The  western  part  of 
the  ground  is  more  modern  and  contains  several  vaults  and  some 
granite  monuments.  A  neat  hearse  house  stands  by  the  road- 
side. Among  the  family  names  conspicuously  represented  here, 
in  the  old  part  of  the  ground,  are  Allen,  Ripley,  Marsh,  Hebbard, 
Manning,  Webb,  Elderkin,  Huntington,  Welch,  I\Iurdock,  Fitch, 
Gary,  Dodge,  Young,  Wales,  Abbe,  Bingham,  Ginnings,  Flint, 
Warner,  Badcock,  FoUet  and  Tracy.  Here  we  are  pointed  to  the 
grave  of  the  first  settler  of  Windham,  and  besides  the  somewhat 
lengthy  inscription  to  his  virtues,  a  copy  of  which  maybe  found 
in  another  chapter  of  this  work,  the  monumental  pile  which  rests 
over  his  remains  also  bears  this  legend—"  ^Ir.  John  Gates,  This 
Monument  is  Erected  upon  ye  Towns  Gost  in  1709."  One  of  the 
most  fancifully  carved  slabs  of  the  olden  time  contains  this  in- 
scription This  stone  is  erected  in  memory  of  !Mr.  James 
Flint,  who  died  }^Iay  2od,  A.  D.  17c^S,  in  ye  OGth  Year  of  his  Age. 
For  30  years  he  was  a  reputable  ^vlerchant  in  Windham,  and 
always  sustained  the  character  of  an  honest  man  and  a  good  citi- 
zen." One  of  the  early  ministers  of  the  town  church  is  thus 
represented  on  stone  : — "  Dedicated  To  the  ^vlemory  of  ELDER 
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Henjamin  Lathrop  who  after  faithfully  discharging  his  duty  as 
a  Minister  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ — ^worn  out  with  bodily  Infirm- 
ities calmly  resigned  his  breath  on  the  IGth  of  July,  18(>4,  in  the 
7i)th  year  of  his  Age."  On  a  heavy  old  brown  stone  table  we 
read  the  epitaph  of  Colonel  Thomas  Dyer,  who  died  ^lay  27th, 
176G,  72  years  of  age.  llis  inscription  is  cut  into  the  slab,  but  a 
die  sunk  into  it  bears  the  inscription  to  his  wife  as  follows  : — 
"  Here  lies  Interr'd  the  Remains  of  ^Irs.  Lydia  Dyar  the  late 
Consort  of  Col'nl  TH0:MAS  DYAR  of  Windham.  She  Avas  born 
January  the  15th  A.D.  1005,  and  died  March  ihe  12th  A.  D.  1751 
In  the  57th  Year  of  her  Age,  And  in  firm  Expectation  of  Eter- 
nal Life  Through  the  :\Ierrits  of  JESUS  CHREST." 

Besides  the  Congregational  church,  which  is  noticed  else- 
where, this  village  contains  a  handsome  stone  structure,  known 
as  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  church.  The  origin  of  the  Episcopal 
church  in  this  village  dates  about  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  though  its  first  movements  are  enveloped  in  obscurity. 
vServices  w^ere  conducted  about  that  time  by  Reverend  John  Ty- 
ler of  Norwich,  who  visited  this  station  occasionally.  Services 
were  held  in  private  houses  for  a  time,  but  in  1832  a  society  was 
formed  and  in  the  following  year  a  handsome  stone  church  was 
erected,  which  is  still  standing.  The  first  service  was  held  in  it 
DecemlDer  25th,  1833.  It  was  formally  consecrated  by  the  Right 
Reverend  Thomas  Church  Brownell,  bishop  of  the  diocese  of 
Connecticut,  April  11th,  1834.  The  first  rector  of  this  church 
was  L.  II.  Corson,  whose  ministry  here  began  December  17th, 
1832,  and  ended  in  1830.  Since  that  time  successive  rectors  have 
been— William  A.  Curtis,  1830-7  ;  Charles  J.  Todd,  '37-8;  John 
W.  Woodvward,  '38  -9:  Henry  B.  vSherman,  '39-43 ;  Giles  H.  De- 
shon,  '43-5;  Abel  Nichols,  '45-0 ;  A.  Ogden,  '40-7;  Joseph 
Brewster,  '47-;  Henry  Edwards,  '50-1  ;  Sanford  J.  Horton,  '51- 
01  ;  John  H.  Anketell  '02  ;  Alfred  H.Stubbs,  '05  ;  Clayton  Eddy, 
'00-S  ;  E.  Huntington  Saunders,  '09  ;  Isaac  W.  Hallam,  '09-75  ; 
Richard  K.  Ashley,  '70  ;  Richard  C.  Scaring,  '84-0 ;  Henry  B. 
Jefferson,  from  }vlay  2d,  1880.  to  the  present  time.  ^Ir.  Jefferson 
resides  in  Willimantic  and  has  charge  of  vSt.  Paul's  church  in  that 
village.  The  church  here  is  in  a  prosperous  condition.  During 
the  last  three  years  the  interior  of  the  church  has  been  greatly 
improved  by  the  efforts  of  the  ladies  of  the  parish.  The  present 
number  of  communicants  is  twenty-three. 

A  Baptist  church  once  existed  in  this  village  for  a  brief  season. 
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It  was  instituted  in  1S40.  A  house  of  worship  was  ereeted,  but 
the  society  was  weak  and  could  give  but  a  feeble  support  to  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel.  After  about  ten  years,  services  were 
abandoned,  and  the  house  was  used  for  a  year  or  two  by  an  Old 
School  Presbyterian  society,  which  also  had  a  feeble  and  short 
existence.  The  church  beincr  abandoned  altoo-ether,  was  taken 
down  and  removed  to  Baltic  about  twenty  years  since. 

South  Windham  is  a  pleasant  little  village  about  three  and  a 
half  miles  southeast  from  Willimantic.  It  is  beautifully  situated, 
amid  romantic  surroundings  of  hill  and  marsh,  cultivated  field 
and  wooded  plain,  winding  through  all  of  which  the  swift,  dark 
waters  of  the  Shetucket  gracefully  ripple  on  their  merry  course 
to  the  sea.  It  has  stations  on  the  Providence  Division  of  the 
New  York  &  New  England,  and  on  the  New  London  Northern 
railroads.  It  lies  thirteen  miles  north-northwest  from  Norwich. 
It  is  situated  in  the  southern  part  of  the  township,  not  far  from 
the  line.  It  has  a  population  of  about  six  hundred,  and  is  the 
center  of  considerable  manufacturing  interest.  ]\Iany  years  ago 
the  facilities  offered  by  the  stream  at  this  point  were  appreciated 
and  turned  to  account  in  various  small  ways.  By  the  develop- 
ment of  inventive  genius  on  the  part  of  men  associated  with  the 
locality  it  was  made  the  seat  of  manufacturing  operations  of 
great  importance  to  the  country.  About  1827  George  Spafford 
of  this  place,  a  man  of  much  mechanical  insight,  having  been 
employed  in  fitting  up  the  Fourdrinier  machine  for  making  paper 
at  North  Windham,  formed  a  partnership  with  James  Phelps, 
and  they  set  to  work  to  construct  a  duplicate.  They  first  began 
work  at  New  Furnace,  in  Stafford,  on  account  of  the  foundry 
facilities  to  be  had  there.  Nine  men,  under  Charles  Smith  as 
foreman,  were  kept  at  work  within  closed  doors,  with  ordinary 
hand  tools  and  a  single  power  lathe.  Yankee  ingenuity  tri- 
umphed over  every  obstacle,  and  completed  an  improvement 
upon  the  original  Fourdrinier  machine.  It  was  sold  to  Amos  D. 
Hubbard,  and  put  in  successful  operation  at  Norwich  Falls,  in 
May,  1820.  A  second  machine  was  soon  afterward  completed 
and  sold  to  Henry  Hudson  of  Fast  Hartford,  Both  yielded  such 
excellent  results  that  the  projectors  were  encouraged  to  make 
preparations  for  the  permanent  continuance  of  the  business, and 
accordinoflv  erected  suitable  accommodatic>ns  on  th.e  site  of  an 
old  fulling  mill  at  this  place.  Their  works  were  ready  for  occu- 
pancy early  m  1880.    Here  they  built  mills  for  customers  in 
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many  different  states,  and  supplied  parts  of  machinery.  This, 
it  is  claimed,  was  the  first  paper  making  machinery  siiccessfnlly 
working  in  this  country.  It  should  have  been  mentioned  that 
the  first  Fourdrinier  machine  was  brought  to  this  country  about 
1827,  from  Germany,  by  an  Englishman  named  Pickering,  who 
employed  Spafford  to  assist  in  setting  it  in  operation.  In  1830 
the  firm  sent  Charles  Pickering,  son  of  the  first  mentioned,  to 
England  to  investigate  the  process  of  steam  drying  used  in  that 
country,  and  soon  after  that  time  Spafford  invented  the  present 
paper  cutter.  The  firm  removed  their  works  to  South  Windham 
in  November,  1830,  and  commenced  operations  in  the  following 
February.  They  then  employed  about  ten  hands  and  finished 
six  to  eight  machines  a  year.  These  machines  were  valued  at 
from  $-2,000  to  $3,000  apiece.  About  the  year  1 838,  Charles  Smith, 
a  millwright,  and  Harvey  Winchester,  a  blacksmith,  who  had 
been  employees  of  Spafford,  Phelps  &  Co.,  were  admitted  into 
the  firm,  the  capital  stock  of  which  at  that  time  was  $oO,()00. 
Owing  to  financial  troubles  during  the  years  1838  to  1840.  the 
stock  of  Phelps  and  Spafi'ord  was  sold  to  the  other  partners  and 
the  firm  of  Smith,  Winchester  &  Co.  Avas  formed.  George  Spaft'ord 
died  soon  after  this,  heavily  involved.  James  Phelps  invented 
Phelps'  patent  washer,  and  accumulated  some  property  before 
his  death.  Since  that  time  the  business  has  been  conducted  un- 
der the  name  of  Smith,  Winchester  &  Co.  They  employ  about 
one  hundred  hands,  and  have  manufactured  machines  that 
weighed  one  hundred  tons  each  and  cost  $20,000.  Where  for- 
merly machines  were  made  from  forty-seven  to  forty-eight  inches 
wide  and  run  forty  feet  a  minute,  they  are  now  made  one  hundred 
inches  wide  and  run  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  a  minute.  The 
main  features,  however,  remain  the  same  as  when  their  manufac- 
ture was  first  begun.  The  firm  have  again  and  again  been  com- 
pelled to  enlarge  their  works  and  build  new  conveniences  for 
storage.  The  Little  Pigeon  Swamp  brook,  which  sometimes  ran 
dry  during  the  summer,  was  made  permanentlv  effective  by  the 
construction  of  reservoirs  covering  the  former  swamp.  A  pros- 
perous village  has  grown  up  around  this  establishment,  and  other 
industries  have  been  added. 

Amos  D.  Allen  was  a  manufacturer  of  furniture  at  South 
Windham.  His  son  Edwin  inherited  a  large  share  of  the  inven- 
tive genius  of  the  family.  Incidentally  visiting  a  printing  office 
at  Norwich  one  day.  he  became  interested  in  seeing  a  font  of 
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wood  type,  and  at  once  conceived  the  idea  of  manufacturing-  it 
by  machinery.    He  set  to  work  and  soon  had  the  idea  in  practi- 
cal operation,  and  with  such  success  that  about  the  year  1S27  he 
established  m  a  small  way  the  business  of  manufacturing  wood 
type  at  this  place.  Though  many  improvements  have  been  made 
in  the  manufacture  of  wood  type  yet  the  principle  of  the  chief 
machines  used  by  ^Ir.  Allen  is  still  preserved.    The  business 
made  fair  progress  under  his  control,  there  being  at  that  time 
but  one  other  establishment  in  the  countrv  encrao-ed  in  the  same 
work,  that  being  Darius  Wells  &  Co.,  of  Paterson,  N.J.    In  1837 
Mr.  Allen  entered  into  partnership  with  George  F.  Xesbit  of 
New  York  city,  who  under  his  own  name  introduced  the  wood 
type  to  the  trade,  while  Mr.  Allen  conducted  the  manufacture  in 
South  Windham.    The  business  made  fair  progress,  though  en- 
countering the  opposition  incident  to  new  inventions.    Later  on 
another  man  came  upon  the  stage  with  an  additional  fund  of 
inventive  genius  and  executive  ability  in  the  person  of  William 
H.  Page,  of  New  Hampshire.    He  had  served  many  years  in  the 
practical  work  of  a  printing  office,  and  after  considerable  time 
spent  in  experimenting  in  that  direction,  he  obtained  the  ma- 
chinery which  had  been  used  in  the  business  by  others  and 
started  a  factory  on  his  own  account  in  ISoO.    During  the  next 
year  many  improvements  were  made  in  his  machinery,  and  a 
much  superior  kind  of  type  was  produced.    The  business  sur- 
vived the  panic  of  1857  in  a  healthy  state,  and  in  the  fall  of  that 
year  was  removed  to  Greenville,  in  the  suburbs  of  Norwich, Avhere 
it  was  carried  on  more  extensively. 

Following  another  line  of  the  history  of  wood  type  manufac- 
ttire  in  this  town  wc  will  go  back  again  to  P^dvrin  Allen.  He 
was  the  originator  of  the  business  here,  and  started  business  in 
an  old  building  which  stood  near  the  machine  shop.  He  after- 
ward erected  a  shop  about  one  mile  west,  on  his  father's  farm, 
where  he  employed  steam  for  power.  His  method  was  original 
and  he  kept  it  a  secret  to  all  except  his  employees.  "  No  Admit- 
tance "  was  painted  upon  the  doors  of  his  shop  and  the  rule  was 
strictly  adhered  to.  This  was  about  the  year  1840.  Some  twelve 
persons  were  employed,  and  tvpe  cases,  galleys  and  other  wood- 
en materials  used  in  printing  offices  were  mantifacttired,  as  well 
as  wood  type,  and  block  letters  for  signs  were  also  cut.  otit.  x\llen 
failed  in  business,  and  afterward  moved  the  shop  down  to  where 
he  building  now  stands,  being  used  by  the  present  American 


